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T about seven o'clock in the morning of 
the 9th of May, 1866, we dropped our 
anchor in the harbor of Yokohama. <A mag- 
nificent panorama was that we passed as we 
sailed along the coast that bright and beautiful 
morning; the land green and tree - covered ; 
hills rising from the water's edge, cultivated in 
terraces to their summit; every where, except 
on the most barren mountains, whose ribs defy 
flesh, a most tropical greenness; junks with 
their huge unwieldy looking sterns, and great 
mat-sails hanging idly on their single masts ; 
natives putting their olive faces out of junk 
windows, or thronging the decks to see our 
steamship plowing through the water; tem- 
ples and palaces half hiding among the trees ; 
mossy lawns between the mountain’s foot and 
the sea; mountains, always mountains, of ev- 
ery shape and color; mountains crowding close 
to the water’s edge; mountains far away, hid- 
den by morning cloud or veiled by early mist ; 
mountains that were gardens from their base to 
their peak ;_ mountains that were wild and bar- 
ren, standing out in clear white outline ; mount- 


* The statements in this article are chiefly taken 
from Our Life in Japan, by 2. Mountenry Jerursen 
and Epwarp Pesneuu Exmniast, Officers of the Ninth 
Regiment of the British Horse-Guards. 
are from photographs or native paintings. 
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ains standing solitary like watch-towers in the 
midst of a garden; mountains reaching in long 
ranges far as the eye could see; but monarch 
of them all, the venerable white-headed Fusi- 
yama, prominent alike by reason of its tower- 
ing height—12,000 feet—and its peculiar shape 
and isolated condition. 

Yokohama was to be our home for the next 
two years. It was in appearance all that we 
could have desired. For a year we had suf- 
fered a particularly sickly season in Hong-Kong. 
The contrast heightened our appreciation of the 
lovely land in which we found ourselves that 
bright spring morning. Our eyes, accustomed 
to rest on the barren-looking hills of Kowloon 
and Hong-Kong, feasted on every new feature 
of the beautiful landscape which was spread be- 
fore us, and the sight of green fields and wood- 
ed hills brought to many a heart recollections of 
happy country homes far away in old England. 
The contrast between the countries was scarce- 
ly greater than that between their respective in- 
habitants. 

Arriving as we did from China, the land of 
pug-noses and yellow skins, we were at once 
struck with the fresh ruddy complexions, and 
in many instances well-cut features, of the 
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Japanese. Besides the difference in their per- 
| sonal appearance, they offer a marked contrast 
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DIGNITARIES AND SULTORS. 


tothe Chinese in manner and bearing. In place | the old gentleman were to do so in at all a com 
of the cringing abject demeanor of the latter, | ical way. 

they carry themselves as becomes men, fear-| The Japanese ladies are almost as fair-skinne: 
lessly and uprightly, look you straight in the | as their sisters of the West. Small but neat!: 
face, and consider themselves inferior to none. | — nay, sometimes faultlessly — shaped ; thei 
The better class are a fine bold set of men, | flowing robes displaying in its own gracefulness 
Like knights of old, they are ever ready to| the model that nature has adopted, and which 
avenge a wrong, or even to provoke a quar- none of the meretricious deceptions of civiliza 


rel; and with their terrible two-handed swords | tion can improve upon; with pretty captivating 
would be any thing but contemptible antago- manners, and a language musical and soft as 
nists in hand-to-hand fighting. ‘Their manners | Italian, the laughter-loving nymphs of the Ris 
are polished in the extreme. As a rv'e they | ing Sun have many and powerful charms, Ni 


are exceedingly good-natured, and hav. « keen | one who has been in Japan will deny their clain 
sense of the ridiculous—rather too much so; | to beauty. 

for we believe that if the most dutiful son, pos-| |The Japanese are far from being the uncivil 
sessed of the greatest filial piety, were to see | ized persons we are apt to imagine them. No 


his father dying, he could not repress a laugh if | people in the world are more polished in thei 
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manner, not only toward strangers, but toward | peculiar, according to our ideas, is both con 
each other, Even among the lower classes, | venient and elegant. The loose trowsers and 
two friends meeting in the street never ap- | “‘chimonos” (an outer garment, like the man- 
proach until after bowing low two or three | tle of the Jews) of the men, and the robes of 


times in succession, while making that pecul- | the women, are made of silken fabric, varying 
iar hissing noise that they use to convey a_/| from the gauze for summer wear to the wadded 
greeting, Their dress, though, of course, most | quilt that can withstand the cutting blasts of 
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BETTOS, OR GROOMS, IN FULL OOSTUME. 


winter. The women’s dress is confined to their 
waists by a colored wrapper, also of silk, and 
long enough to wind in perhaps a dozen folds 
round their bodies, This “obi” is also worn 
by the men, but underneath the “chimono.” 
The men shave the crowns of their heads, 
bringing the remainder of the hair, trimmed 
and plastered into a thin cord, forward over 
the bare part of the scalp; while the women 
tie up their long black locks in the most tasty 
fashion, with gold, silver, and scarlet cord. The 
bettos, or native grooms—a separate caste—in 
summer dispense pretty much with all clothing, 
and supply its place by a tight-fitting flesh sur- 


tout of tatooing of the most wonderful pattern. 
They are capital grooms, and will face and han- 
dle the most dangerous horse ; but they are ter 
rible thieves. It is wonderful what distances 
and at what a pace they will run alongside their 
masters, when they are riding into the country 
—being always at hand to take charge of the 
horse when a halt is called, and to throw over 
him the rug they have carried rolled up on their 
shoulders, 

Extreme cleanliness characterizes all classes. 
The matting on the floors of the poorest habita- 
tions is scrupulously neat. The utensils, mostly 
made of wood, are scoured and polished perpet- 
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ually. We have often, when staying at farm- 
houses, taken our meals laid out on the floor ; 
and on more than one occasion have purchased 
the delicate sea-weed soup that is hawked about | 
the streets of the town without any fear of either 
the materials of the soup itself or the cups which 
contained it being less clean than at our own 
table. The palanquins, or “‘kangos,” are but 
a sorry substitute for our carriages. They con- 
sist of a mere seat with a back and cover made 
of the ever-useful bamboo, and slung on a single 
pole, each end of which is carried on the shoul- 
der of a coolie, Every two or three hundred 
yards the bearers stop, place a stick under their 
respective ends of the pole, and change their 


burden to the other shoulder, apparently at the 


| imminent risk of dropping kango and rider into 


the mud. 

The savage barbarity which characterized 
the punishments of the Middle Ages is still a 
feature of punishment in Japan. The fiendish 
ingenuity of the Roman Inquisition is outdone 
by the diabolical contrivances of the acknowl- 
edged jurisdiction of Japan. The bastinado, 
the application of crushing weights, piled grad- 
ually heavier and still heavier on the yielding 
chest, the severance of member after member 
and limb after limb from the quivering trunk, 
followed by beheading, by crucifixion, by im- 
palement on blunt spears, by tearing asunder 
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by means of wild cattle rendered mad by flam- 
ing torches—such are some of the many awful 
forms of death employed. The more common 
method of execution, simple beheading, is, how- 
ever, a speedier and more merciful method than 
that of the gallows. Such an execution we 
were invited to witness soon after our arrival in 
Japan, 

When within about half a mile of the pris- 
on we met an immense crowd of people, and 
on inquiry found that the criminal was even 
then being paraded on horseback through the 
town, and would pass us on his way to the 
place of execution. Remaining where we 
were we soon saw the cortége approaching. 
First of all came two men bearing placards 
raised on poles—the one proclaiming the na- 
ture of the crime for which the offender was to 
suffer and the punishment he was condemned 
to undergo, the other inscribed with his name 
and native place. Immediately following, 
guarded by two spearmen, rode the doomed 
man, tied to his horse, with his arms tightly 
pinioned behind him, and a rope fastened to 
his waist. This was held by a man who walk- 
ed alongside. With a skin blanched, parched, 
and shriveled, features worn and distorted, eye- 
balls glazed and sunk, his cheek-bones appear- 
ing to be forcing themselves out, and his with- 
ered arms hanging nerveless at his side, the 
wretched being strove hard to bear himself 
bravely, and to behave at the last as became 
one of his race. As he passed his eye lit on 
our party, and he called out, with a scornful 
laugh, for the fureigners to come and see how a 
Nippon could die. 

Next in order in the procession came some 
men on foot, and lastly two officers on horse- 
back with their retainers. Following them we 
soon reached and were admitted into the pris- 
on. Built entirely of wood, it consisted of a 
collection of low, black, one-storied edifices, 
whose dismal hue and sombre aspect alone 
must have been enough to crush out hope from 
the hearts of the unfortunates entering there. 
In the centre of these was the court-yard or 
execution-ground, the whole being contained 
within a high wooden paling. The Cifferent 
cells were all open on one side, and crossed 
and recrossed by stout wooden bars, through 
which you could look upon the occupants. 

Some of these—probably suffering for lesser 
crimes—seemed tolerably well cared for ; while 
others, huddled together like sheep in a pen, 
appeared worn and emaciated—in some in- 
stances to a degree horrible to contemplate. 
They had no protection from the piercing night- 
air, which could penetrate through the open 
sides of their cages, and’ strike into frames al- 
most equally free from clothing and from flesh. 

While we had been making our tour of in- 
spection the doomed culprit had been unlashed 
and dismounted from his horse at the gate. 
But when set on his feet he was unable to 
stand, owing to weakness and the constrained 
and painful position in which he had been kept 
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so long, and his guard were obliged to carn 
him into the precincts of the prison. Here a, 
ample breakfast had been provided, of which, | 

ate heartily, and with evident enjoyment, Af. 
er a full half hour it was intimated to him tha; 
his presence was expected. With the assic; 
ance of an attendant on each side, he walke, 
slowly into the execution-ground, and y 
placed, kneeling and sitting on his heels 

the universal Japanese posture), behind 4 
small hole dug out for the reception of }\\: 
head, Some ten yards in front of him, and 
separated by: a rope running across the square, 
sat the presiding yakonin and the prison au 

thorities, calmly fanning themselves; and be- 
yond these again were the six or eight for- 
eigners who had been admitted. 

The prisoner's arms were then pinioned be- 
hind his back; but, before the cloth was tied 
over his eyes, he requested that a minute’s grace 
might be allowed him. This being granted, he 
raised a weak, quavering voice to its highest 
pitch, and screamed out, ‘‘ My friends!” Im- 
mediately an unearthly chorus of wails answered 
the poor wretch from his friends outside the 
walls, none of whom could be seen from the in- 
terior, This was followed by “ Syonara” (good- 
by), and by a deeper and more prolonged wai! 
from the crowd outside. The prisoner then 
signaled to his guards that he was ready, and 
submitted quietly to the operation of blind- 
folding ; the executioner stepped up, and care- 
fully adjusting the victim’s head a little on one 
side, so as to hang exactly over the hole pre- 
pared to receive it, signified that all was ready ; 
the word was given, when, without raising his 
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weapon more than a foot above the neck of the 
condemned, the executioner brought down his 
heavy blade with an audible thud which sev- 
ered the head instantly from the body. 
Immediately the head fell it was seized, care- 
fully washed and cleaned, the procession was 
re-formed as before—except that the horse pre- 
viously ridden by the deceased now carried the 
executioner in charge of the lifeless head—and 
wended its way to a raised mound at the side 
of the highway a quarter of a mile distant. 


Here a kind of gallows had been erected, and 
on this was placed the dead man’s head, sup- 
ported in its position by clay, there to remain 
for six days, in sight of all passers-by, and a 
warning to all evil-doers. 

In the garrison every Thursday was devoted 


to enjoyment and recreation. One of these 
Thursdays was the occasion of a visit to Dai- 
boots, the great bronze Buddhist idol of Japan. 
Our road led through a succession of lovely 
lanes, with camellias growing luxuriantly on ei- 
ther side, ‘The growth of the camellia-tree in 
Japan is most wonderful, Some of them at- 
tain the height of at least forty feet. For miles 
we rode under these camellia-trees in full flow- 
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er. Later in the season, when the camellias 
have ceased to bloom, their place is supplied 
by the azalea, which marks the hill-sides with 
gaudy patches of crimson, and the landscape 
becomes more gorgeous than ever. With the 
barley and rice in full ear, nothing but a rich 
mixture of gold, crimson, and green meets the 
eye, which turns from this, as from too much of 
a good thing, with a feeling almost of relief and 
refreshment, to dwell upon the quiet, thatched 
homesteads, with their well-swept yards in front, 
where the children are playing, and the old wo- 
men are sitting at their spinning-wheels. What 
an air of perfect peace and contentment reigns 
around! The rustle of the leaves as they shim 
mer in the sunlight, the merry shout of some 
little child at play, the bark of the fukee dog as 
he sniffs the blood of the tojin—all is delicious. 
It was when the scene was at its loveliest, the 
hedges at their greenest, and the sun at its 
brightest that we descried coming along in the 
distance a laughing, merry group of Japanese. 
When we met them they turned out to be a 
troop of conjurors and top-spinners, on their 
way to Yokohama, Here was an opportunity 
of amusement not to be lost, and on the prom 
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ise of a few ichiboos (a coin worth about eight- 
een pence) they declared themselves ready to 
give us their whole répertoire. A shady, grassy 
spot, with a green bank for seats, and a level 
sward, was soon found just off the road, and 
after tying up the ponies we sat ourselves down 
to watch the performance. This was the first 
time they had ever acted before foreigners, 
and we seemed to be a source of infinite amuse- 
ment to them; for their preparations, as they 


OOOLIE, IN FULL DRESS. 








MERCHANT, IN WINTER DRESS. 


laid out all their paraphernalia on the ground 
were gone through amidst much giggling an 
furtive glances at us. They performed the 


usual Japanese tricks, consisting of top-spin 
ning in every variety, juggling, the butterfly 


trick, and many others, all of which we sup 
pose are more or less familiar to our readers 
now; for troops of Japanese conjurors hav. 
visited America and England since then. In 
deed, several of the very party who performe: 
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before us in this shady grove have since made 
their début before American and English aud- 
iences. We have seen in crowded assembly- 
rooms, in gorgeous theatres, in drawing-rooms 
among friends, wizards of the north, wizards of 
the south, wizards of every point of the com- 
pass, but never have we enjoyed any thing of 
the sort as much as we did that half-hour with 
these top-spinners, in that shady, quiet little 
glade, with its soft grassy bank whereon to re- 
cline and smoke the fragrant cheroot, and its 
clear limpid stream at which to slake our thirst. 

About three or four miles from the village of 
Kanasawa we arrived at Kamakura, where we 


| stopped, for the purpose of visiting the temples, 
| for which this locality is famed throughout the 
| length and breadth of Japan, and to which pil 
| grims flock from all parts of the country at cer 
| tain seasons of the year. The temples, as re 
gards general outline of form, are very similar 
| to all other sacred edifices in Japan; but in 
| size, costly carving, and number, they far sur 
| pass any thing of the kind to be seen out there. 
The entrance to the sacred grounds consists of 
three arched stone bridges very much in the 
willow-pattern style over a moat which was 
| covered with lotus plants and water -lilies. 
Just outside the gateway, forming a second en- 
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trance, two sacred ponies are kept perpetually 
caparisoned in the most grotesque manner. 
They are never taken out of their stalls nor al- 
lowed to lie down, being slung from the roof of 
the stable. They are thus supposed to be ready 
at a moment’s notice for the god of war in the 
event of that deity taking it into his head to 
ride abroad. It is of course only among the 
most ignorant that this superstition obtains any 
credence, The old priest himself, as he told 
us it, grinned from ear to ear, and even the 
little boys laughed. These ponies were both 
perfectly white; and one of them had pink 
eyes, which gave him an Albino-like expres- 


|sion. On payment of a tempo (about two 
| pence), the traveler may purchase for himself 
| the unspeakable honor of being allowed to pre- 
jo them with two or three little saucers full 
|of corn, which they dispatch with a relish that 

leads one to believe that they are dependent on 
| this sort of charity for their food. 

A brisk trot of about half an hour brought 
us to Daiboots, one of the most sacred edifices 
in Japan. This is a huge bronze figure, forty- 
three feet high, of a Buddhist god, who is rep- 
resented sitting cross-legged and with clasped 
hands, ‘Te approach to it consists of a splen- 
did avenue of trees, and the figure is seen to 
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advantage from the end of the vista it affords. | 


Two windows in the small of the back ventilate 
the interior, which, with its shrines, images, 
and genera! decorations, resembles very much 
a small Ronan Catholic chapel. Many a pil- 
grim has rcaveled hundreds of miles, foot-sore 
and weary, to have one look at this huge statue, 
and to return to his home, in his own opinion 
a wiser and a better man for having feasted 
his eyes on what he considers the greatest won- 
Jer of the world. 

The Tycoon of Japan is not the supreme 
monarch, but simply the external representa- 
tive of the Mikado, who is the real head of the 
Empire; but who, from the seclusion in which 
he is forced to live—being too sacred an officer 
for the eyes of his subjects to rest on—is not 
supposed to act personally in any of the affairs 
of state. All edicts, though emanating nomin- 
ally from him, are carried out by the Tycoon, 
who is at once Prime Minister in civil affairs 
and Commander-in-Chief of the army. The 
first official visit to the Tycoon was paid by the 
English Minister in March, 1867, at Osaka, a 
town almost equal in size and importance to 
Yeddo, Our account is derived from a broth- 
er officer, Who was one of the party. 

The Tycoon’s castle is built—or rather was, 
for it has since been destroyed by fire—on an 
elevation commanding the town. It was sur- 
rounded by a moat so wide and deep that a 
ship of 1000 tons burden could lie comfortably 
in it crosswise. The height, from the surface 
of the water to the crest of the wall on the town 
side, was about fifty feet, and to the top of the 
castle wall about one hundred and twenty-five. 
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It was most solidly built; the scarp and coun- 
ter-scarp being faced with huge blocks of stone, 
fitted into each other as nicely as a Chinese 
puzzle, no mortar or cement being used. This 
moat was crossed and divided by causeways, 
built in the same massive, solid way, leading to 
the principal gates, which were of great strength 
and height, made of the hardest known Japa- 
nese wood—the Ki-ya-Kee—and studded with 


| iron bolts, These gates were never opened ex- 
| cept to admit officials of considerable rank, a 


small wicket being used as the usual mode of 
ingress and egress. 
Within the castle walls, in the grand square 


| which they inclose, the Tycoon’s palace was 
| built, in true Japanese style. 
| this square or court-yard the Minister and his 


Dismounting in 


suit were conducted by a court official, who 
acted as their guide, through a long corridor 
lined with Japanese soldiers, who presented 
arms as they passed, and were ushered into a 
reception - room, which was furnished hand- 
somely, and almost entirely in European style. 
The screens which divided this apartment from 
the hall were beautifully painted, each in it- 
self being a work of art. The blinds were 
made of very thin slips of bamboo, gilded and 
painted, with silken tassels of different bright 
colors—red, blue, and green. The courtiers 
and officials they found here were attired in 
the fall court dress, which consisted of the 
robes usually worn, but made of more costly 
material, with capes of stiffly-starched muslin, 
or some such light fabric, projecting about six 
inches or more beyond each shoulder like wings. 
The ha-ka-ma, or trowsers, are made about 
three feet longer than necessary, and trail on 
the mats behind the wearer, who is obliged to 


| Shuffle along in any thing but a dignified way to 


avoid the catastrophe of being tripped up. For- 
merly any one approaching the presence of the 
Tycoon, or even the apartment of the Mikado, 
had to doso on his knees. This sometimes en- 
tailed a walk, under these trying circumstances, 
of 30 or 40 feet. To avoid this inconvenience 
the more modern fashion was introduced of long 
trowsers, to give the appearance and save thie 


| discomforts of the ancient attitude of humility. 


After partaking in the reception-room of a 


| lunch of sponge-cake and tea, the party passed 


through a veranda, the side of which was pan- 
eled and painted with gorgeous representations 
of various birds of resplendent plumage, and 
entered the audience-chamber. Here, seated 
in the middle of the room, on a peculiarly 
shaped chair of very old and valuable lacquer, 
sat a grave, quiet-looking young man not more 
than thirty years of age, with a very pleasing 
expression. This wasthe Tycoon. The room 
was divided in the centre, the floor of one half 
being raised a foot above the other. On the 
raised portion sat his Highness. ‘The floor was 
covered with finest mats whitened to a snowy 
tint with rice- powder. The partition screens 
were of a gold ground, with birds, trees, and 
flowers done in the best Japanese style. The 
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wood - work was magnificently carved. The 
Tycoon himself was splendidly and becoming- 
ly dressed, with perhaps the exception of the 
state cap, which was of a peculiar shape made 
of paper. It rested on the very summit of his 
head, and was kept in its position by strings 
which fastened under his chin. His outer robe 
was of rich white silk, ornamented with me- 
dallions in mauve color. His stockings were 
of the same material. Behind him stood his 
sword-bearer holding his long sword, Japanese 
etiquette forbidding any one, no matter how 
high his rank, to wear his long sword in the 
presence of a guest. In the rear knelt several 
attendants. Short addresses were interchanged 


between the Minister and the Tycoon, and th, 

various members of the party were introduced 
to his Highness. He then retired, but short}; 
reappeared in another dress, consisting of 

black silk jacket, or Ado, trowsers of dark bly. 
silk with a gold pattern running through, and 
a rich obé, or belt, in which a handsome shop; 

sword was thrust. Strange to relate, h; ardly 3 
year had elapsed when all this state and pe . 
sition were upset by a revolution, in which the 
Tycoon was deposed, forced into retire ment 
his estates partly confiscated, and the splendid 
castle at Osaka, with its beautiful carvings and 
paintings, its massive walls and handsome pal 
ace, burned and razed to the ground. 
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Wrestling is a very 
over Japan, and is practiced universally through- 
out the country. Wherever a village can boast 
of a temple a portion of its grounds is devoted 
to the promotion of single-stick and of wrestling. 
Traveling professionals exhibit their prowess in 
matches which afford a 
very popular amusemeiit 
to the natives. It was 
our good fortune to wit- 
ness one of these per- 
esos in Yokohama. 
=) ichiboo apiece ad- 
mitted us to the amphi- 


oS 


AN IOHIBOO. 


popular amusement all | 


WRESTLER. 


theatre, which was built of bamboo, and just 
sufficiently covered to keep out the sun and 
rain. Within, it was constructed very much 
like a circus; consisting of an inner circle kept 
clear for the performers, and around it rows of 
seats rising in tiers one above the other. When 
we entered two burly fellows had just stepped 
into the arena, and were walking around stretch- 
ing their arms and legs, and showing thei: 
muscle to an applauding crowd, sho shouted as 
loudly for their respective favorites as the back 
ers in an Anglo-Saxon horse-race. They were 
tall and enormously fat, weight being accounted 
a greater desideratum in a Japanese wrestling 
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match than muscle, inasmuch as being pushed | the assembled multitude had gone mad. Yq) 
out of the ring counts as a fall. Their dress | ing, dancing, and singing, they testified their 
consisted of a cloth twisted around the waist. | joy in the wildest conceivable way. Scores of 
After strutting about to their satisfaction, each | coats, obis, and shoes were cast in to the om. 
took a pinch of salt from a eup handed to him | queror—one man actually stripping himself ;, 
by an attendant, received a final sponging, and | his waistcloth to swell the list of gifts. 7}, 
proceeded to challenge by placing a hand on | victorious hero himself seemed intoxicated w;;) 
each thigh just above the knee, then stooping | his success, strutted about the ring, * challeng. 
slightly, lifting each leg in turn, at the same | ing” fiercely an imaginary adversary, slapping 
time raising the hand and replacing it with a | his thighs, arms, and breasts, and behaving q| 
loud smack as the foot came sharply to the | 





ground, In this way they went on slowly and 
deliberately in front of each other for about a 
minute. Then keeping their hands still on 
their thighs, they squatted on their heels face 
to face and about a foot apart. The match was 
evidently one which excited much more interest 
than common, ‘The two wrestlers were the 
champions of their respective districts ; and, as 
both were strongly represented among the spec- 
tators, the house seemed to divide itself into 
two parties, and the betting was spirited in the 
extreme, It was not till after two or three 
false starts that the men buckled to in earnest, 
giving forth short, quick shouts as they strug- 
gled for a grip, The chief aim of each, in ad- 
dition to obtaining and preventing a hold, was 
to push the other beyond the confines of the 
circle, and they shoved and butted at each 
other for some time before getting together. 
At last they were locked in a close grasp; and 
as they swayed backward and forward, round 
and round, the party spirit became uproarious, 
and the pit shouted lustily to their champions, 
For a time it looked as if the bigger man 
would foree the other down by sheer weight 
and strength; and at one moment he all but 
got him in his power, when, with a quick effort, 
the latter released himself, threw his weight in 
with a sudden push, and his adversary’s foot 
went beyond the ring—an unexpected turn in 
the tide of battle which was received with the 
most enthusiastic applause from his party. 
second bout resulted in the larger man fairly 
throwing his late conqueror, amidst the encour- 
aging cheers of his friends, The third, being 
the deciding fall, the wrestlers took longer than 
before in their preparation, and it was not until 
the second call to time by the umpire that they 
took their places in the arena. The excite- 
ment was now tremendous. ‘The blood of the 
wrestlers was thoroughly up. They closed at 
once without shouting, for neither could afford 
to lose any breath. ‘Twisting and writhing, 
they struggled from side to side—first one ob- 
taining a momentary advantage, then the other. 
Now the taller one all but succeeded in repeat- 
ing the throw of the previous round; now, in 
his turn, he was all but tripped off his legs; 
and now, without relaxing their grasp, the two 
stood motionless for some seconds, The heavy 
weight, though, was too fat to last, and finally 
his wirier antagonist, getting a good under- 


grip, doubled him over his, leg, and the giant | 


staggered and fell, the other on the top of him. 
At this juncture it seemed as if one-half of 


The | 


| together like a barn-door warrior when he re- 
| tarns triumphant from the fray. 
Among the most popular amusements of 
Japan is kite-flying. At certain seasons it be- 
;}comes a passion, Among the lower classes 
every man and boy provides himself with a kite. 
No little vagabond is too poor to buy one. The; 
are of all sizes and shapes, from a little one six 
inches square up to one almost as big as a house 
We have seen the sky almost obscured by th; 
namber of kites soaring above—in the shape o: 
eagles, swans, warriors, and dragons; while the 
air has been filled with a humming sound mad: 
by them. Sometimes may be seen, in a crowd 
ed street, nearly every fifth or sixth person fly 
ing a kite, and yet never getting the string 
entangled, 

Another amusement resorted to later in the 
season is battle-door and shuttle-cock, It is 
patronized chiefly by the young girls. It is 
played with a diminutive shuttle-cock—a smal! 
piece of wood not much bigger than a pea, with 
one single feather stuck in it—and a fiat piece 
of wood, about a foot and a half long, for a bat- 
tle-door. The players stand in a circle, and 
after the shuttle-cock has been once started an) 
one trying to hit it, and missing it, receives a 
smart slap from all the players with their wood 
en battle-doors, 

Of theatricals the Japanese are passionatel; 
fond. <A piece generally lasts throughout the 
day. A regular Japanese play-goer will sit it 
out the whole time, having his meals brought 
to him. The stage is divided into compart- 
ments by partitions radiating from the centre. 
On the completion of one scene the stage re- 





|The Japanese are really great actors. 


volves on a central pivot, disclosing the next 
compartment prepared for the ensuing scene. 
They 
excel in imitating the various passions. Their 
gestures and pantomimic action are so express- 
ive that it is not difficult for a foreigner to fol 
low the plot, which is always very simple. In 
deed it seems sometimes to be impromptu, and 
| to be changed at the will of the audience. We 
witnessed such a play at a large theatre in Osa- 
ka. A woman (this was the plot) had proved 
unfaithful to her husband, and had been sen- 
tenced to execution, Her pleadings were dis- 
regarded by the stern judge, and she was deliv- 
ered over to the hands of the executioner, who 
stood glaring fiercely, and feeling the edge of 
his keen sword, which ghastly preparation she 
stood looking at with a terror-stricken gaze. 
A subordinate, now advancing, tied a rope 
round her waist and dragged her to the centre 
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of the stage. Here she was forced into a kneel- | 


ing position, and the executioner advanced 


with uplifted sword, making extravagantly | 


frightful faces. The woman, as if unable lon- 
ger to bear her agonizing terror, jumped up, 
rushed frantically to the foot-lights, and wildly 


wonderfully well, and with such effect, was this 


acted, that the whole house rose, and with yells | 


and shrieks demanded her immediate release. 
The judge remained firm for some time, as if 


course: but the audience lashed themselves 
into such a state of fury that he at last signaled 
that she was forgiven. This was received with 
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tumultuous applause, and the rope round her 
waist was untied amidst the wildest demonstra 
tions of delight, which she acknowledged with 
bows and fascinating smiles. We did not re 
main long enough to learn whether the heroine, 


| profiting by the narrow escape she had had, 
entreated the intercession of the audience. So | 


turned over a new leaf and led a better life ; fo 
we were warned by some of the Japanese 
officers in our box that we had better retire, as 
they said that the crowd, after this extraordi 


| nary scene, was almost intoxicated with excite 
determined to let the play go on in its proper | 


ment, and that any slight incident might make 


us the objects of its fury. 


Every powerful Daimio possesses a strong 


| stone castle, so guarded by moats and para- 
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pets that only a regular siege could subdue it. 
Excepting these castles, however, the Japanese 
houses vary very little, from the prince's palace 
to the peasant’s cottage. They are ali equally 
and scrupulously clean, There are few or no 
signs of ornament in any of them; a handsome 
screen or two, and perhaps some carved panels, 
being the only attempts at decoration. The 
edifices themselves are the most flimsy affairs 
possible, being made in great part of paper. In 
erecting a house the skeleton of the roof is al- 
ways put together on the ground as the first 
step; each beam is fitted and dove-tailed into 
the other; and when the whole frame-work is 
finished it is raised bodily and placed on its 
supports. ‘Two of the sides are then boarded in, 
and the other two are closed by means of sliding- 
screens of paper. Those answering for windows 
are made of paper thin and transparent enough 
to admit the light. The floors are raised about 
a foot from the ground and covered with fine 
matting, which is always clean in the extreme. 
So particular are they in this respect that you 
have to take off your shoes before stepping on 
it. As may be imagined, such buildings scarce- 
ly answer the purpose of keeping out the cold; 
and in winter the family, swaddled up in quilts, 
crowd closely round the big “shibatchi”—a 
wooden box containing an earthen-ware char- 
coal-burner—which is placed in the middle of 
the room. 

The Japanese put paper to many other cu- 
rious uses besides making window-panes. It 
is a much more woolly and less tearable fabric 
than any made in England. Their pocket- 
handkerchiefs are of paper, and so are ‘their 
tobacco pouches—the material prepared to look 
exactly like leather. In its oiled state they 
make of it, besides the windows we have re- 
ferred to, umbrellas and water-proof coats ! 

If the houses-are slight and ordinary-looking 
affairs, the gardens which environ the summer 
residences of the better classes are incompa- 
rably finer than any which our boasted civiliza- 
tion has produced. They are such gardens as 
you read of in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” It was 
our privilege to spend many hours in wandering 
through the summer grounds of Prince Satsuma. 
They are two or three miles in extent, a perfect 
labyrinth of taste and beauty. An almost per- 
pendicular hill, along the base of which they 
lie, affords a strikingly beautiful back-ground, 
with its thick bright mantle of dwarf trees and 
flowering shrubs, through which many a silvery 
stream glances out at times, till it finally leaps 
forth in a sparkling jet to the gold-fish in the 
pools below, and thence is led, in a number of 
miniature torrents and cascades, to form its 
share of a scene that might give the roughest 
nature an excuse for a feeling of poetry. 

We had the honor to be invited on one oc- 
casion to a dinner-party by this same Prince 
Satsuma. The dining-saloon was. large apart- 
ment, the walls of which were, as usual, made 
of paper, and tastefully painted. There was no 
furniture of any description in the room, which 
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was brilliantly lighted with paper lanterns: but 
carpets were spread on which to sit @ la Tyr, 
and the rest of the floor was covered With fine 
matting. Dinner was announced at half ost 
twelve, and did not close till five. It consisted 
of forty courses, brought on in succession, each 
being served to every guest at the same moment 
by a pretty little maiden who was assigned to 
him for the evening. The cups and platters 
were of lacquer, and the stands and trays were 
of the same work. We preserved a copy if 
our bill of fare for the benefit of housekeepers 
curious in such matters, 


BILL OF FARE. 


Dinner Given By Prince Satsuma, Kacostma, 
JuLy 28, 1866. 


1, Bitter Green Tea (whipped).—2. Sweetmeats.— 
(Band arrives, and tobacco is brought on to fill up time 
between the courses.) —8. Fish, Soup, and Raw Fish 
with hot Saki (a spirit, not unlike whisky, extracted 
from rice).—4. Soup of Mushroom, Green Vevetabje. 
and Fish.—(Ezxit Band, to the great relief of quests,\— 
5. Dish of Prawns and Sea-weed.—6. Soup of Sea 
weed, Vegetables, etc.—7%. Hard-boiled Eggs a, 
| Sliced Pears.—8. Soup of Lobster and Mushrooms. 
with very diminutive Lobsters.—9. Cold Fried Lam. 
| preys.—10. Soup of Loochoo Pork Fat, and vy s 

Vegetables. —11. Fish, with Salted Plums and Vege- 
tables.—12. Soup of Wild-Boar and Young Bamb 
| 18. Cold Fowl and Pickled Shoots of Bamboo.—14, 
| Soup of Fish and Sea-weed.—15. Cake of Fish, Eggs, 
}and Rice, with Green Beans and Fungus.—16. ‘Soup 
of White Berries, and Sprats.—17. Small Fried Trout, 
—18. Soup with Acorns, etc.—19. Raw Cuttle-fish.- 
20. Soup of Fowl and Fruit.—21, Green Ginger, Fish 
in Batter, Cucumber, and Bamboo.—22. Béche du Mer 
| in Batter.—23. Small Bones of Chicken, and Unia 
Eggs.—24. Soup of Fish ar.* Roe, with Ginger Leaves, 
—25. Soup of Cockles (with their shells).—26. Raw 
| Benita, Rice, Apple .ad Chili Leaves.—27. Soup of 
| Vermicelli, with Soy” and Red Berries.—28. Sweet- 
| meats. — 29. Sea-weed Jelly, Preserved Beans, Bon- 
bons.—30. A Tray with Rice, Thick Soup, and Pickles. 
—31. Another Tray containing “‘Daimio Fish” and 
various Soupgons.—82. A third Tray with Fish ‘ Con- 
glomerate ; followed by Saki."—33. Hot Water in th: 
Rice Bow] (as an appetizer).—34. Gelatine Sweetmeat 
(like stewed India rubber), a Chestnut, and Pickled 
Tripe.—35. Bitter Green Tea.—36. Large dish of Elab- 
orate Sweetmeats.—87. Bitter Green Tea again.—3s. 
Imitation Peaches, made of Sugar and Sweet Jelly.— 
89. Red Berry Sirup, Slices of Turnip, Salt, etc. —40 
Dried Fish (very small), with thick Soup and bot, 
strong Saki. 





The honses in town and city, as well as thos: 
in the country, are made of little else but thin, 
| dry wood and paper. The consequence is that 
| fires are of frequent occurrence, and as de- 
| structive as they are frequent. The people 
profit nothing by experience, They sit in these 
| frail and highly combustible tenements round 
| their charcoal fire, which is placed, with the 
| dryest of matting all round it, in the centre of 
|the room, and as occasion demands pass red- 
| hot cinders to each other, to light their pipes 

with, in the most careless manner. Their lan- 
| terns, too, are of the most dangerous descrip- 
| tion, made of oiled paper and bamboo cane. 
| When the candle burns down to the socket, 
| unless some one is near to extinguish it, a blaze 
| is the invariable result; and as they are gener- 
| ally hung up against the paper partition of the 











PRINCE SATSUMA, THE PRIME 


room, every opportunity is given to the devour- 
ing element. ‘ 

Every well-to-do merchant or tradesman has 
on his premises a fire-proof ‘‘ godown,” or store, 
which is built of clay, with a coating of white 
cement smoothed and polished until it looks 
like marble, and in which are stored his most 


valuable articles. Besides these private go- 
downs, there are also public ones, of which 
there are two or three in every street, where 
the poorer tradesmen and small shop-keepers 
can deposit their goods on some small period- 
ical payment. 

The way in which the Japanese run up new 
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MINISTER, AND ADMIRAL KING. 


| houses on the sites of the old ones which have 
| been burned down is astounding. Ina few hours 
after the fire has passed a whole street will be 
nearly rebuilt. At the great fire in Yokohama in 
| November, 1866, nearly an entire street had been 
rebuilt in this manner, when, the wind suddenly 
shifting, the fire retraced its course and utterly 
consumed the newly built dwellings. 
We will suppose you to be one of the first on 
| the scene at a fire in the Japanese quarter of 
Yokohama. It is a novel and exciting scene. 
| The fire has broken out in some house, and the 
inmates are seen madly endeavoring to save a 
few articles ; but the fire is too quick for them: 
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ing of his vizor hes been burned away, ‘aa | it 
drops down uselessly on his breast. The crow, 
cry out, and urge him to retire; but he motions 
them to be quiet. He is a little pale; but he 
looks determined. His time for retiring ha, 


what was only a spark a on minutes ago is now 
a raging flame, bursting forth from every win- | 
dow. ‘The whole street is soon alarmed, and 
out of every house the inhabitants pour forth, 
staggering under as much of their household 
goods as they can carry; and to increase the | not yet arrived, he thinks;. and until the as; 
confusion and din, each one is screaming at the chance is gone he will stay at his post of honor 
top of his or her voice, while the bells are ring-| Sometimes it happens that there is a crash, 
ing their loudest call for the fire-brigade. | a smothered cry; the volume of smoke, which 
Hark! here it comes. That regular shout | rolls up as the roof falls in, envelops the intrepj 
you hear rising and falling in the distance is | standard-bearer as in a black pall; and nothing 
made by them in time to their steps. More | more is seen or heard of him until the fire has 
and more distinct you hear it. They enter the | passed over the spot which has been his tomb, 
street you are in. A ringing noise mingles | and he is dragged out a charred and blackened 
with their shouts. The crowd opens and surges | corpse. It is not often, though, that he meer: 
to let them pass. At their head are two or/| this tragic end; fer his experience generally 
three men striking on the ground as they run | teaches him the exact moment when to retrear, 
with long iron staves which they carry in their and he’ makes his escape a few seconds before 
hands. These are the night police clearing | the rafters give way, to take up his position a: 
the way for the firemen. On come the fire- |another point a little more remote from th 
brigade at a good swinging trot, keeping reg-| flames, probably the next house to the one hy 
ular time to their shouting chorus, the officers’ | has just left, and the same thing is again gone 
silver helmets gleaming in the glare, and the! through. Thus, as we have said, the cruel ele- 
white fire-standards, used as signals to rally the | ment is battled with, almost inch by inch, 
firemen where the five is hottest, looking weird | There has always been to us a strong spice of 
and ghostly as they sway and wave backward | the romantic investing this solitary figure, stand- 
and forward far above the heads of the ap- ing thus immovable on the summit of a roof, 


proaching body of men. Arrived opposite that | 
part of the fire where they mean to commence 
operations they halt. After a few directions | 


from the principal officer, the small fire-engines, 
looking like little boxes, are unslung from the | 


men’s shoulders and at once set to work ; 
bamboo ladders are placed against the houses, 
the tops of which are in a few moments covered 
with firemen, each one doing his own work 
thoroughly, while the officers direct from below, 
or from some exalted and very often perilous 
positions, Compared with our fire- engines, 


the wooden Japanese contrivances, like small | 


square boxes, and worked by one or two men, 
are rather feeble ; but they do some good from 
their numbers, and also from being so small 
and handy that they can be got into position 
on the tops of houses, or at any point where 
they can be of the slightest service. 

Inch by inch the fire is combated with; no 


point being abandoned until it is absolutely im- | 


possible to hold it any longer. 


That man standing with one of the white | 
fire-standards in his hand on the roof of a! 


house, far in advance of every one else, close 
to the flames, which leap and dart fiercely at 
him, is the person who will give the signal to 
retire to the next point. Until he gives it no 
one will budge. A cry from the crowd draws 
your attention tohim. You look up. He is 
on fire. But he has not retreated a step. A 
alight motion of his hand to the firemen below 
is the only movement he makes. Instantly 
three or four engines are playing on him, and 
his burning clothes are extinguished. More 
and more angrily the flames beset him. 


few minutes he is on fire again. This time the 


firemen below are much longer in subduing the | 
At last they succeed ; but the fasten- | 


flames. 


the | 


Ina! 


with its outline defined sharply against the lurid 
| sky or back-ground of vivid flame. 
| After all there is much that is brave, noble, 

true about these Japanese, whom we despise 
| only because we do not know them. They are 

a nation of heroes. Their civilization is real 
| though peculiar, There are many lessons whicl: 
| we might profitably learn from them. And as 
| increasing commerce brings them nearer to us 
| and we know them better we shall respect them 


| 
| more, 





| THE NEW THEORY OF HEAT. 


GREAT change has taken place within 

a few years in the ideas entertained in 
| the scientific world in respect to the nature of 
| heat—a change which has led, and is still lead- 
ing, to the most important practical results. It 
| entirely alters all the reasonings and calcula- 
tions, and greatly modifies the action, of men, 
|in the management of those vast mechanical 
operations which constitute so important a part 
of the movement of civilization at the present 
day. 

The nature of this change we propose to ex- 
plain; but let not the reader imagine that by 
receiving the explanation he will arrive at a 
complete and satisfactory understanding of the 
subject. It seems to be a law of human pro- 
gress that every advance which enables us to 
understand any one mystery brings into view 
several others more inexplicable than the first; 
just as every improvement in the telescope, 
which enables the astronomer to resolve a hun 
dred nebule, brings into view a thousand new 
ones beyond which he can not resolve. 

Indeed, from the small and narrowly cir- 
cumscribed field which comes within the reach 
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—— 
of human cognizance, we find infinity extend- 
ing, as it were, in a great many different direc- 
tions. It reaches back into the past in dura- 
tion. We can see no evidence that there ever 
was a time when phenomena of existence had 
not previously taken place, under the action of 
the Supreme Cause. It extends forward into 
the future. We see no reason whatever for 
believing that these phenomena will ever cease. 
It extends ir every direction around us in space. 
The farther the telescope penetrates into the re- 
gions occupied by the countless millions of suns 
and stars, the higher becomes the probability 
that the regions thus filled never come to an 
end. It extends inwardly, as it were, in the 
direction of munuteness, The microscopists fail 
as completely of finding any indications of an 
end to the boundless divisibility of material 
substances, or any lower limit to the minute- 
ness of the organizations developed by animal 
and vegetable life, as do the astronomers in 
reaching the outer confines of space, and dis- 
covering the remotest possible nebula or star. 
It extends, moreover, in the direction of intri- 
cacy and complicateness of composition and struc- 
The study of nature leads us in some 
few exceptional instances from the more com- 
plicated to the more simple; but in almost all 


ture. 


cases the progress is entirely the other way, | 


Apparently single results are found to be the 
effects of a vast number of combined and co-op- 
erating causes, and substances, seemingly most 
simple and homogeneous, are feznd to consist 
of the most complicated combination of ele- 
ments and properties, each of which, on a fur- 
ther analysis, proves to have involved in it as 


intricate a maze as the apparently simple ele-| 


ment with which the investigation was begun, 
What, for example, can be apparently more 
simple, homogeneous, and indivisible than Jight, 
as it strikes the senses of the uninstracted ob- 
server; but what can be more infinitely com- 
plicated than the results already attained by 


the very partial and incomplete analysis to | 
which experimental philosophers have subject- | 
ed it—with its multitudes of colors so homoge- | 


neously blended—its millions of spectral bands 
—the endless number and variety of its undu- 


lations, differing each from the other in length | 
of wave, and in rapidity of succession and of 
transition through space—its polarizations—its | 


electric and magnetic properties and relations 
—and the countless diversities of quality, de- 
pending on the nature and character of the ra- 
diant surface from which it comes ? 

We find an experience analogous with this 
in every case where we attempt investigations 
in the material world around us, The advance 
we make in the solution of one mystery brings 
glimpses to our view of twenty others beyond it 
more inexplicable than the first. Let no one 
expect, then, ever to satisfy his desire to know, 
by any progress that he can hope to make in 
learning. The way to be satisfied with our- 
selves in respect to our knowledge is carefully 
to abstain from all attempts to know more, 


The most ignorant are the most unconscious 
how ignorant they are. 

The first step to be taken in the consideration 
of the subject in question is to distinguish be- 
tween the sensation of heat, which we experience 
in our bodies, and that physical entity, in the 
external world, whatever its nature may be, 
which is the cause of the sensation. The sensa- 
tion of heat is an effect simply upon the nerves 
of the human sensorium, The sensation of cold 
is another effect produced by a different mode 
of action of the same cause. The external and 
material cause of these sensations must not 
be confounded with the sensations themselves, 
They are entirely distinct phenomena—the dif- 
ference between them being somewhat analo- 
gous to the difference between the pain of a 
prick and the form of the point of the instru- 
ment which produces it, 

This distinction illustrates the old saying, 
which has so often been regarded as a pedantic 
paradox, but which is, nevertheless, in the sense 
intended, strictly true—that there is no heat in 
fire. The meaning is, that there is no sensa- 
tion of heat in fire—which must, of course, be 
true, since there can not be any sensation of 
any kind in fire. It must be kept in mind, 
therefore, that in the present discussion the sub- 
ject of investigation is not a sensation of any 
kind in us, but that element or power in nature 
which produces the effects which we attribute 
to what we call the action of heat—the sensa- 
tions above referred to, both of heat and of cold, 
being included among them. The sensations 
are only some of the effects. What we wish to 
investigate is the nature of the cause. 

The change which has recently taken place 
in scientific opinion on this subject is substan- 
tially this—that whereas heat was formerly re- 
garded as a substance, it is now regarded as a 
Sorce or power. 

And inasmuch as we seem to be able to form 
no other conception of force than that of motion 
comm+nicated, heat is now believed to be, not as 
it has been heretofore considered, a specific 
substance, producing its effects by insinuating 
itself among the particles of other bodies—but 
as a simple force or motion taking place among 
those particles themselves. 

It was, of course, long since known that, in 
some way or other, heat was capable of develop- 
ing force and producing motion. Bodies were 
found, when raised in temperature, to expand 
with great force. In certain cases, as when the 


| application of heat had the effect of changing a 


substance from a liquid to a gaseous form, the 
amount of force brought into action was ex- 
tremely great, though the amount of heat re- 
| quired to produce the effect was great in pro- 
portion, 

| A very curious instrument, made for the 
| purpose of showing, experimentally, a method 
| by which mechanical force could be produced 
| through the action of heat, has been in use 
| among philosophers from a period so remote 
| that the origin of it is lost in antiquity, It con- 
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THE EOLIPILE. 


sists, as made at the present day, of a strong 
metallic ball mounted upon wheels, as seen in 
the engraving, and with an alcohol lamp or 
other heating apparatus below. 

At the rear of the ball is a tube opening into 
the interior of it. When the instrument is to 
be used a quantity of water is poured into the 
ball through the tube, the orifice is stopped with 
a cork, and the lamp below is lighted. The 
water soon boils—that is to say, the heat pass- 
ing through the metal forming the ball exerts 
its expansive force upon the water—as it used 
formerly to be said, or as is nuw said, becomes 
transformed into expansive force—until at length, 
under the action of this force, the water becomes 
changed from a liquid to a gaseous form, the 
force all the time increasing, till finally it expels 
the cork with a loud report, and then the ball it- 
self is impelled rapidly forward along the table, 
or over the floor, by the reaction of the steam— 
that is, its push—against the air without. The 


air is, of course, driven one way by this action, 

and the Eolipile the other. 
Another mode of explaining the action of | 

the Eolipile—or, rather, another mode of stating 


the same explanation—is this. When the water 
begins to be converted into steam, the great ex- 
pansive force developed by the heat acts in ev- 
ery direction within the ball, But as this force is 
the same in every direction, and, so long as the 


cork remains in its place, is every where effectu- | 
’ | 


ally resisted, no motion of the ball results. But 
so soon as the pressure becomes sufficiently great 
to drive out the cork the pressure is relieved in 


that direction, while it continues in full force in | 


the other; and this, of course, causes the ball 
to move forward on its little truck. 

The steam, in issuing from the tube in the 
rear of the ball, drives off the air from behind 
it so as to create a strong current of wind. It 
is from this circumstance that the instrument 
derives its name—Eolipile—which means the 
ball of Eolus, Eclus was the ancient god of 
the winds. 

The principle of the Eolipile is sometimes 
employed in producing other effects besides 
driving the little carriage which supports it. 
When the orifice is small, and the heat beneath 
is raised sufficiently to produce a rapid ebulli- 
tion, and a consequently high pressure of steam, 
the jet issues from the orifice with so much vio- 
lence and noise as to give a very vivid idea to 
the observer of the intensity of the expansive 
force which the heat has developed in the steam. 


Indeed, without proper pre- 
cautions the experiment is not 
unattended with danger, For 
if the opening should by any 
accident become closed—as 
for instance, by the accidental 
presence of some foreign sub- 
stance in the water—or if jt jx 
not large enough in relation 
to the thickness of the shell 
of the ball and the rapidity of 
the ebullition—then the ex- 

pansive force within may increase until the 
strength of the metal gives way, and the ball 
bursts with a frightful explosion. 

The principle of the Eolipile is employed in 
the construction of a certain form of blow -pipe. 
In this-case, instead of water, a liquid furnish- 
ing a vapor that is inflammable is put into the 
ball. This vapor, as it issues from the jet, is 
set on fire, and the flame is used like the flame 
of any other blow-pipe. 

The fact of there being an intimate relation 
between heat and force, by which the one may 
be made the means of developing the other, has 
thus long been familiar to mankind. What is 
new in the present theory is, that heat is force 
—force existing in a peculiar form; and as the 

| only conception we can have of force is that of 

a tendency to persistence in motion, what was 

formerly considered as the development of me- 

chanical force from heat is now regarded as the 
simple change of one mode of motion into an- 
other. 

The former theory was, that the phenomena 
of heat were produced by the agency of an ex- 
tremely attenuated and subtle substance which 
was poured out in all directions from the sun, 
and from all other heat-radiating surfaces, This 
substance was called caloric. The particles of 


| caloric were supposed to be mutually repellent 


in their action upon each other ; and they were, 
moreover, imagined to exercise a repulsive force 
| upon the particles of any substance into which 
they were introduced. This force was, of 
| course, antagonistic to the force of cohesion, and 
thus tended to expand the substance affected 
| by it, and, if the quantity was sufficiently in- 
| creased, to change its structure essentially by 
| converting it from a solid to a liquid, or from 
| a liquid to a gaseous form. 
| As, however, it wae found that the nicest bal- 
| ances could detect no difference in the weight of 
| a body when subjected to the greatest extremes 
|of heat and cold, it was inferred that caloric 
must be a substance not subject to the law of 
| gravitation, or, at any rate, that if it were act- 
| ually under that law, its tenuity was so extreme 
that its gravity was wholly inappreciable to hu- 
man observation. There were several other 
substances which were supposed to be analo- 
| gous in their constitution and character to this 
| imaginary caloric, namely, substances produc- 
| ing respectively the phenomena of light, elec- 
| tricity, and magnetism—although neither of the 
| four, except caloric, received a distinctive name. 
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The four, however, as they seemed to resemble 
each other somewhat in their supposed consti- 
tution and mode of action, were arranged in a 
class by themselves in the treatises on chemist- 
ry and philosophy existing half a century ago, 
under the head of imponderable substances. This 
classification now, however, as well as the word 
caloric, and all idea of the existence of any 
species of matter not subject to the law of gravi- 
tation, have been abandoned together. 
phenomena of light, heat, electricity, magnet- 





it. It is obvious that the inquiry might take 


either of two forms. We might attempt, first, 
to ascertain what quantity of heat would be 
developed by the expenditure of a given amount 
of mechanical force ; or, secondly, what amount 


| of mechanical force could be produced by the 


The | 


ism, and actinism—which is a chemical agency | 
radiated in connection with light and heat from | 


the sun—are now universally regarded as dif- 
ferent forms of force; in other words, different 
modes of persistent motion taking place among 
the elementary constituents of matter. 

The error of the old hypothesis, and the prob- 
able truth of the new, was indicated, in the first 


instance, by experiments going to show that an | 


indefinite, and apparently an unlimited, quan- 
tity of heat might be educed from any solid 
body by means of friction, provided only that 
the mechanical force was supplied for continu- 
ing the friction. 


sisted of a definite, and of 
course limited, quantity of a 
material substance contained in 
the body experimented upon ; 
but agreed perfectly well with 
the supposition that its true 
source was the mechanical force 
employed in maintaining the 
friction, and that, in its nature, 
it was nothing else than that 
force itself transmuted by the 
effect of friction into a new 
and different form. 

These experiments have beer 
repeated in new forms and by 
means of improved appliances, 
until at length it is not only 
established that there is a close 
and constant relation between 
the amount of mechanical force 
expended and the quantity of 
heat developed, but the equiva- 
lent of one for the other has 
been very precisely ascertained. 
The investigation has been 
made independently, by many 
different experimenters, and in 
many different ways; and the 
results agree so nearly as to 
produce an unanimous convic- 
tion throughout the scientific 
world that the conclusion ar- 
rived at is substantially cor- 
rect. 

We will explain the principle 
of one of these methods, which 
will give the reader a general 
idea of the nature and charac- 
ter of the work that was to be 
done, and of the mode of doing 


expenditure of a given quantity of heat. The 
illustration which we shall give presents the in- 
quiry in the latter form. 

The engraving represents a machine driven 
by the alternate heating and cooling of air. 
The thing to be done is to set the machine at 
work in producing a kind of mechanical effect 
which can be precisely measured, and then to 
ascertain exactly the quantity of heat that is 
expended in producing this effect, with a view 
to determining the equivalent of one for the 
other, 

The large wheel on the right is simply a fly- 
wheel, so called—its function being to give con- 
tinuity and steadiness to the motion. The 
small wheel, outside of it, works the pump seen 
below, which is employed for supplying a con- 


stant stream of cold water, for a purpose which 


This, it is evident, was quite | 
inconsistent with the idea that the heat con- | 


will presently be explained. The small stand 
seen in the centre of the frame-work below rep- 
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resents the mode of supplying fuel, whether 
gas or coal, for furnishing the necessary heat, 
and the pipe seen at the left-hand corner be- 
hind is the chimney employed for carrying away 
the products of combustion. 


All these parts are subsidiary. The essen- 


tial elements of the apparatus are the two short 
cylinders, one in the centre, resting upon the 
main portion of the frame, and the other at the 
left, supported by a projecting shelf. 


in the large cylinder i is brought down, the com- 
munications between the two being opened and 
closed in such a manner as to continue the re 
ciprocating action, by which a succession of 
impulses are given to the fly-wheel. The 
amount of work accomplished by the machine 
is easily ascertained by means of a cord wound 
around a prolongation of the axle, to the end 
of which a weight is suspended. The height 
to which the weight is raised in a given time 
is evidently a measure of the force exerted by 
it. ; 

It would seem to be a much more difficult 


| thing to measure with precision the amount of 


SECTION OF THE MACHINE. 


The adjoining engraving shows the interior 
structure and arrangements of these cylinders. 
The smaller one—the one at the left—is sub- 
stantiaily like the cylinder of an ordinary steam- 
engine—that is, it has a piston within exactly 
fitting the cylinder, and capable of an ascend- 
ing and descending motion according as the 
pressure upon it from above downward or from 
below upward predominates. The upper sur- 
face of the piston is open to the air, so that it is 
at all times subject to the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. The under surface has hot air and 
cold air alternately introduced beneath it—in 
a manner presently to be explained—so as to 
make the pressure from below upward altern- 
ately greater and less than the atmospheric | 
pressure above, and thus to cause the piston to 
rise and fall. : 

The larger cylinder contains also a kind of 
piston which is made very thick and is formed 
of some good non-conductor of heat. The up- 
per and under surfaces of this piston are made 
concave to fit the lower and upper surfaces of 
the cylinder. The under surface is exposed to 
the flame from the fire. The upper portion is 
surrounded by a space which is kept constantly 


filled with cold water, by means of the pump | i 


already referred to. 

It is unnecessary to explain minutely the) 
working mechanism of the machine. It is suf- | 
ficient to say that the two cylinders are so con- 
nected by pipes, and the two pistons by the | 
cranks seen above, that the hot air produced | 
under the great piston by the fire passes be- 
neath the piston in the small cylinder and) 
forces it up. By its motion upward the piston | 


heat required for working the machine for any 
given period; still more to determine whether 
any portion, and if so, what portion, of this heat 
was actually transformed into mechanical force 
in such a manner as to disappear, or, in other 
words, to cease to exist as heat. The object 
was finally accomplished in the following in- 
genious manner : 

First, the whole machine was inclosed in 9 
double casing, the space included being filled 
with broken ice. Proper precautions were tak- 
en to prevent the admission of air of a temper- 
ature to affect the result, and the products of 
combustion were conveyed in pipes through the 


| ice, so as to cool them completely before pass- 
ls : : ~ 
ing them into the chimney. 


Other precautions, 
which can not be here particularly described, 
were taken to guard against influences from 
without which might affect the result. A giv- 
en weight of a particular kind of fuel was then 
burned in the engine thus inclosed—the engine 
being in this first experiment disconnected from 
the weight, so that it should have no work t 
do except to overcome its own friction. Of 
course all the heat resulting from the combus- 
tion—or very nearly all—would be expended 
in melting the ice surrounding the apparatus. 
The exact quantity of heat resulting from the 
combustion of that quantity and kind of fuel, 
measured by the quantity of ice which it was 


| capable of melting, was thus ascertained. 


The next step was to repeat the process un- 


| der precisely the same conditions, except to give 


the machine some work to do, in the way of 


| lifting, by attaching a heavy body of known 


weight to the cord wound around the axle. 
The same quantity of fuel was then burned un- 


| der the same circumstances in every respect, 


except that now the machine was loaded and 
had work to do. When the combustion was 


| completed the amount of the melting effect 


which it had produced upon the ice was determ- 
ined by measuring the water resulting from the 
process. The melting effect was found to be 
decidedly less in this second instance than in 
the first, ‘showing that when work is accomplish- 
ed the heat disappears, or ceases to exist as 
heat, and becomes transformed into mechanical 
motion. 

This experiment and others analogous to it 
have been made so many times, and by so many 
| different and independent observers, as to es- 
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tablish the fact beyond all possible 
question that heat and mechanical 
force are convertible into each other 
according to a certain fixed and un- 


varying ratio. The expression of 
this ratio is called the Mechanical 
Equivalent of Heat. 7 

A distinguished mechanician 
named Joule, of Manchester, En- 
gland, was one of the most prominent 
of the English experimenters on this 
ssubject, and the result which he ob- 
sained is universally accepted as the 
correct expression of the ratio in 
question, in terms of Eng!ish meas- 
urement. He adopted as the unit 
of measurement of heat that quan- 
tity required to raise one pound of 
water one degree of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, and the unit of force that 
amount necessary to raise one pound 
in weight one foot high, at the sur- 
face of the earth. Now he proved by his ex- 
periment— 

That the quantity of heat required to raise 
one pound of water one degree, Fahrenheit, 
was equivalent, if converted into mechanical 
force, to raise one pound in weight seven hun- 
dred and seventy-two feet into the air. And, con- 
versely ; 

That a weight of one pound, falling seven 

‘ hundred and seventy-two feet, and striking a 
solid obstacle at the foot of its descent, would 
develop, by the concussion, a quantity of heat 
sufficient to raise the temperature of a pound of 
water one degree. Or, to express the principle 
briefly, 1 unit of heat is equivalent to 772 foot- 
pounds. 

This is known as Joule’s Equivalent — the 


term foot-pounds meaning the force required | 


to raise one pound one foot. 


The equivalent is, of course, in fact, the same | 


in France as in England; but the expression 
is different, being there accommodated to the 
French measurements and nomenclature. There 
the centigrade thermometer is used, each de- 
gree of which is of nearly twice the value of 
those of Fahrenheit. The French standard of 
length also is the métre, which is a little more 
than our yard. Instead of our pound, more- 
over, they use the kilogramme, which is not far 
from two pounds. 


kilogramme of water one centigrade degree. 
They call this quantity of heat a caloric. 
unit of force is the amount required to raise 
one kilogramme to a height of one métre. 
They call this a kilogrammétre. Now Joule’s 
Equivalent reduced to these terms becomes: 1 
caloric is equivalent to 425 kilogrammétres. 
One of the most curious and most remarka- 
ble of the modes by which Joule verified the 
principle of the equivalence and mutual con- 
vertibility of mechanical force and heat, was 
one in which the mechanical force was changed 
into heat by being employed to produce fric- 


The unit of heat with them | 
is therefore the quantity required to raise one | 


The | 


JOULE’S APPARATUS. 


tion among the particles of a fluid. The prin- 
ciple on which the apparatus acted is shown in 
the engraving. To the left is a reservoir con- 
taining a known weight of water, with a ther- 
mometer immersed in it to record the changes 
of temperature. In the centre of the reservoir 
is a species of paddle-wheel, with floats of cop- 
per, so arranged as to be made to revolve by 
the descent of a weight suspended by a cord 
which is wound around the axle. It was found 
that the descent of the weight raised the tem- 
perature of the water in a fixed and regular 
ratio, which, being carefully ascertained, was 
found not to differ sensibly from the ratio es- 
tablished by other experiments presenting the 
| principle in very different forms. The experi- 
ments have been so numerous, and have been 
made in so many different forms and by so 
| many different observers, as to leave no room 
for doubt that heat and mechanical motion are 
only two forms of force convertible by a fixed 
equivalent into each other. 

The truth of this principle is illustrated in a 
| thousand different ways by what we see taking 
| place around us every day. If a musket-ball 
| is fired against a wall the ball is heated intense- 
| ly by the collision—that is, the motion of the 
| ball, being arrested by the obstacle, is convert- 
}ed into heat. A horse trotting over the road 
imparts heat to every spot struck by the hoofs, 
and if the road is paved, so that the extinguish- 
{ment of the motion is instantaneous, the heat 
is often sufficient to fuse and ignite the abra- 
sion struck off from the iron of the shoe. The 
heat developed by the burning of coal in the 
locomotive is first, in a great measure, convert- 
ed into mechanical force for moving the engine 
and train—the mechanical force so developed 
being the exact equivalent of the portion of 
heat expended in the production of it—and 
then this mechanical force is again converted 
into heat by the friction of the axles, of the 
wheels along the rails, and of the brakes on 
the periphery of the wheels, and by the innau- 
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merable shocks and concussions resulting from | 
the inequalities in the line. Thus the heat 
originating in the coal is first converted into 
motion, and then, being restored again by fric- 
tions and concussions to the state of heat, is 
distributed all along the road. Thus if the 
lower degrees of heat were, like the higher, ac- 
companied by luminous effects, we should see 
a line of light along the road after a train had 
passed, the result of the heat from the coal 
which had been left along the track, after pass- 
ing through the intermediate state of motion. 

The fact of the distribution of heat along a 
road by the frictions and concussions of car- 
riage-wheels and horses’ hoofs is made evident 
by the rapid disappearance of the snow from | 
the centre of a paved street in a great city. 
The snow often remains unmelted at the sides | 
of the street long after it disappears entirely from 
the part of the way beaten by the hoofs of the 
horses, and ground by the tires of the wheels. 

The water of a brook or of a river develops 
a sensible, and sometimes a very great degree 
of heat, by the friction of the liquid against the | 
banks, and of the various currents and eddies 
against each other. The amount of heat which 
any given quantity of water would thus develop, 
in passing through the whole course of the 
stream, is equal to that which, if converted into | 
mechanical force, would be sufficient to lift | 
that same amount of water from the level of | 
the sea up to the level of the sources among the | 
mountains from which the river takes its rise. | 

Of course the greatest amount of heat devel- 
oped in the course of a viver will be at those 
points where there is, within the same limits, | 
the greatest fall. Calculations have been made 
of the quantity of heat which must result from 
the fall of the water in certain celebrated cata- 
racts, and the consequent extinguishment of its | 
motion in the abyss below. It is found that | 
the amount must be great enough, in the case 
of the cataract of Schaffhausen on the Rhine, 
to melt daily over a hundred thousand cubic | 
feet of ice. In the case of Niagara the amount 
of heat developed by the fall of the water must 
be almost incalculable. 

In the same way the agitation and friction 
of the water occasioned by the incessant mo- 
tion of the waves must have a constant and | 
very material effect in raising the temperature 
of the water of the sea. Or, to express the ef- 
fect in terms corresponding with the doctrine 
under consideration, the motion imparted by 
the winds to portions of the water, in being ex- | 
tinguished by collisions and friction against the | 
rest, becomes converted into heat. 

It is the same with the falling rain in a show- 
er. Every drop develops heat by its friction in 
passing through the air—a degree of heat ex- | 
actly proportional to the retarding effect pro- | 
duced by the friction. Retardation is the par- 
tial extinguishment of motion, and motion that 
is extinguished, be it much or little, becomes 
converted into heat. A still greater calorific | 
effect is produced by the total extinguishment | 


| 
| 


iene, 
of the motion remaining, when it reaches the 
ground, Thus the descending shower tends 1, 
warm as well as to water the ground, Even 
the lightest flake of snow can not alight with- 
out having its arrested motion Operate to dj- 
minish, in a certain minute degree, the inte 
ity of its cold. 

The establishment of an exact equivalence 
between certain proportions of heat and of me. 
chanical force has led to the determination of 
many other quantitive relations in respect to 
heat, such as the comparative degrees of facili. 
ty with which different diathermic substances 
allow heat to be transmitted through them by 
radiation, and opaque substances by conduc- 
tion—precisely in what proportions heat js re. 


Ns- 


| flected and absorbed, when falling upon the sur- 


faces of different substances, or from different- 
ly constituted surfaces of the same substance— 
the different capacities of different substances 
for heat, that is, the different quantities of heat 
requirec for raising a given weight of them to 
the same temperature—the different quantities 
required for the fusion and for the vaporization 
of different solids and liquids —the different 
amounts developed by the combustion of equal 
weights of different kinds of fuel, and by other 
chemical actions—and also the precise propor- 
tion in which the heat consumed in working 
different kinds of engines is actually utilized 
by being transformed into mechanical force— 
and many other laws of similar character. 

The following will serve as an example of 
the kind of reasonings and calculations referred 
to above. 

Water is found by accurate measurement to 
expand to 1700 times its former bulk in being 
converted into steam under the average atmos- 
pheric pressure. In other words, if we suppos« 
a tube, of an indefinite length, to stand in a 
vertical position, and a quantity of water of 
given depth to be placed in the bottom of the 
tuhe, and a film or thin plate of wood or metal, 
having no sensible weight, to cover the surface 
of the water and exactly to fit the section of 
the tube, without friction, so as to allow it to 
be forced upward by the expansive force of the 
steam to be generated by the boiling of the wa- 
ter, without allowing any of the steam to es- 
cape by the sides of it—thus forming a species 
of piston—and then if by the application of 
heat the water in the bottom of the tube is 
made to boil, the piston would be gradually 
forced upward as the steam is formed, until 
finally, when all the water is converted into 
steam, the piston would come to a state of rest 


| at a height 1700 times as great as the space oc- 


cupied originally by the water. 

This of course is on the supposition that the 
steam is not superheated after being formed, 
and that no portion of it is condensed in the 
upper portions of the tube. We must accord- 
ingly suppose that the tube is kept, throughout 
its whole length, during the progress of the ex- 
periment, at the temperature of the boiling point 
of water. 








This ratio of 1700 to 1 being thus establish- 
ed as the ratio of the spaces occupied respect- 
ively by water in the liquid state and by the 
same quantity of water in the state of steam 
at the same temperature—for the temperature, 
that is the sensible heat, as indicated by the 
thermometer, is not changed by the conversion 
of water into steam, the steam standing at 212° 
of Fahrenheit the instant after its formation, 
just as the water did at the instant before, not- 
withstanding that a great quantity of heat is 
absorbed during the process—we are prepared 
to take another step. 


Let us suppose that the tube is square in | 


form, and is an inch in dimension on each side, 


so as to give a square inch of surface to the | 
Let us also suppose that the water in | 


piston. ‘ , 
the bottom of the tube is an inch in depth. | 
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| kind of subtle motion—undulatory, vibratory, 
or gyratory—of the elementary atoms or mole- 
ecules of which all material substances are sup- 
posed to be composed. This, however, is a 
mere theoretical inference, resting on the some- 
what slender foundation that we can not con- 
ceive of force in any other light than that of 
| some kind of persistent motion. But the hu- 
|man mind can not conceive of any thing, strict- 
ly speaking, but its own experiences; that is, 
| can know nothing of what exists without, ex- 
| cept the effects produced by the outward ob- 
jects on the perceptive and reflective powers 
within. There may therefore be, as in fact 
| there doubtless are, many modes of existence 
and of action in the natural world which have 
no power to reach or affect the human con- 
sciousness in ary way. For us therefore to 


gins 


We shall then have a cubic inch of water to be conclude that a cause must operate so and so, 
converted into 1700 cubic inches of steam— | because we can not conceive of its operating in 


that is, the piston will have been pushed up- 
ward 1700 inches by the force developed. 

Now we know that the ordinary pressure of 
the atmosphere is jifteen pounds upon every 
square inch. Of course the force exerted by 
the steam has been equivalent to the raising 
of 15 pounds 1700 inches, or about 142 feet. 
Now, 15 pounds lifted 142 feet is equal to 1 
pound lifted a little more than 2000 feet, or 
2000 pounds lifted one foot. The result we 
thus arrive at is that the heat absorbed in con- 
verting one cubic inch into steam, and thus dis- 
appearing as heat, becomes transformed into, or 
is replaced by, a mechanical force about suffi- 
cient to lift one ton one foot, against the force 
of gravitation. In other words, it develops a 
force of about 2000 foot-pounds. 

The expression ‘‘ horse-power” is often used in 
estimating the force developed by the action of 
a steam-engine. 
of being exerted by a horse varies very greatly 
with the structure, strength, and state of health 
of the individual animal. It has been agreed, 
however—somewhat arbitrarily it must be con- 
fessed—to consider the force necessary to raise 
33,000 pounds one foot, as a horse-power. In 
other words, a horse-power is equal te 33,000 
foot-pounds. 

It is found that the heat expended in the 
vaporization of 34 pounds of water per hour will 
develop a force equal to this; and as it takes 
about 4 pounds of coal of an average quality per 
hour to vaporize that quantity of water, it fol- 
lows that the heat developed by the burning 


of 4 pounds per hour, vaporizing during that | 


time 34 pounds of water, develops the same 


amount of force as that exercised by an aver- | 
age horse, exerting his full strength at any or- | 


dinary work: 


It is abundantly proved by the various ex- | 
periments and calculations here referred to, | 


and by others analogous to them, that heat 


. . . | 
and mechanical force are convertible into each 
It is | 


other in fixed and definite proportions. 
inferred from this that heat consists in some 


Of course the power capable | 


| any other way, is a very unsafe deduction. In 
so reasoning we take substantially the logical 
| position of the good old lady in the log-cabin, 
| who, after satisfying herself by the most close 
and careful observation that the letters sent by 
the telegraph wire could not possibly pass any 
| where on the outside of the wire, considered it 
| proved, by that fact alone, that they must pass 
somehow or other through the inside—on the as- 
| sumption—perfectly true in reference to her state 
| of mind—that there was no other conceivable 
| mode by which transmissions of thought could 
be made between distant places except by let- 
| ters passing either inside or outside of the chan- 
nel of communication. 





BETROTHAL. 


O ror one hour of such enchanted light 
As made a fairer daytime in the sky, 
When on the willow-bank we sat that night, 
My old-time love and I! 


| 
— 


A while we talked so | and tenderly, 
We felt the listening trees above us lean ; 
And louder far the silence seemed to me 
That fell at last between. 


Her heart Jay floating on its quiet thoughts, 
Like water-lilies on a tranquil lake ; 

And Love within, unknown, because unsought, 
Lay dreaming half awake. 


Ah, Love is lightest sleeper ever known! 
A whisper, and he started plain to view; 
Old as the heavens seemed our story grown, 
While yet the moon was new. 


And when she spoke, her answer seemed the while 
Sweeter for sweetness of the lips that told, 
Setting a precious word within a smile— 
A diamond ringed with gold. 


Then bloomed for us the perfect century-flower ; 
Then filled the cup and overran the brim; 

And all the stars processional, that hour, 
Chanted a bridal-hymn. 


Ah, Time, all after-days may fly away, 

Such joy as that thou hast but once to give, 
And Love is royal from his crowning-day, 
| Though kirgdomless he live. 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 
(Saunter EV.) 


HARMONY HALL. 


HERE is a strong tendency to pessimism 

in the Anglo-Norman genius. It is not 
alone discoverable in those annual New Year 
reviews of the Old Year in the London press, 
which invariably kick out the passing year with 
an execration, and tell the new to its face that 
it promises to be no better than it should be, 
but even undertones Tennyson’s rhyme when 
he bids the bells ring out the old, ring in the 
new : 


“The year is dying in the night, 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die!” 


“To-day is a king in disguise ;” but the En- 


glishman is not the man to unmask it, So I 
thought after I had parted, as told in my last 
Saunter, with Henry Taylor in the woods of 
Boscombe near Christchurch. I found that his 
impressions of the ldwer classes of his country- 
men were absolutely hopeless. Most of them 
were, potentially, criminals, and the main prob- 
lem was to invent the most suitable strait-jacket 
for them. His idea was that some life-long 





useful work—a mitigated servitude—shonld be 
provided into which obdurate offenders should 
go from the police-court, never to return. Par- 
liament had recently extended the suffrage, 
and had passed a stricter law against bribery ; 
‘“*but,”’ said the poet, ‘‘ there will be more votes 
sold at the coming election than ever before. 
Bribery can never be put down in England. 
In one form or another the rich will rule.” 
The election of 1867 was then close at hand. 
In every village where I stopped the people 
were astir, and the eager canvassers were hunt- 
ing voters like pheasants. The walls were pla- 
carded with hand-bills in which candidates pa- 
raded their virtues and immaculate intentions, 
and uttered dark insinuations against their op- 
ponents, While walking amidst the pleasant 
lanes and bosky dells about Bournemouth the 
noise of the contest had been so distant that 
the judgments passed by the poet on his coun- 
trymen seemed harsh and unjust. But vers 
soon after I had parted from him I found cause 
to remember them, and to see why it is that 
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the cultivated people of England look upon the 

jower orders with suspicion and hopelessness. 

A few minutes after leaving the gate that opens | 
from Boscombe into the high-road I reached a 

place which contained a public house, a black- | 
smith-shop, a butcher-shop, and two or three 

jaborers’ cottages. I stopped at the public 

house for a bit of bread and cheese and a zlass 

of ale, and was told the village was called Poke- 

ton. In the room there was a printed list of 

the Conservative candidate's chief supporters— 

‘Sirs’ and ** Reverends’—and at the table sat 

a farmer, a speculator in real estate at Bourne- | 
mouth, and the village butcher, each with his | 
glass of ale or spirits before him, They were, 
of course, talking politics. The butcher—ro- | 
tund and heavy as any ox he ever slaughtered— 
declared his intention to vote for the Tory can- 
didate. ‘ Why?” asked the others; and the 
speculator proceeded to point out that the 
Tories had always resisted every reform in En- 
gland, until they were conquered. — ‘“‘ But,” 
urged the butcher, ‘‘we want a man of some 
interest in this locality, and the Tory candidate 
has purchased real estate in Bournemouth. He 
is a man of wealth, Sir!”—‘‘ But,” replied the 
other, “*how do you know but that he has in- 
vested only to get into Parliament, and, once in, 
will be rid of his Bournemouth lots ?”—** Well, 
all I know is, he talks of settling here.” —** But 
even if he does,” put in the farmer, ‘*‘ what has 
that to do with the great question of the Irish 
Church ?”—** Do you know,” asked the butcher, 
with a wink of his swinish eye, ‘* what is the 
first law of nature ?”—‘‘ Self,” said the other; 
“and that’s the way rich Tories rule England.” 
—The butcher shook his sides at his own clever- 
ness, and will never know that every calf he 
kills is fratricide. 

The three went their way. After all, he was 
but a more outspoken serf than they who en- 
abled the oily representative of Westminster to 
float on golden wings into the seat lately adorned 
by the most independent thinker in England, 
who refused to bribe the people or to bow to 
their bigotry. Yet I remember the silent scorn 
of the gray-haired farmer as he took his leave, 
and am not converted to Mr. Taylor’s view of 
the English masses. It is true that in every 
race between wealth and principle in the last | 
election the former has won, and that house- | 
hold suffrage has left England in the old con-| 
servative ruts; but there are other reasons why | 
radicalism had no gains in that canvass. The | 
abolition of the Irish Church, however just to | 
a nice sense, means popularly a fuller sway for | 
the Catholic priest in Ireland ; and the English | 
people hate Popery, while they do not love the 
Irish. But the same eternal mills of justice 
—ever grinding slowly, but grinding ‘‘ exceed- 
ing small”—which have got hold of the Irish 
Chureh may ere long have under their burrs 
the English Church, or the game laws, or land- 
privilege, or primogeniture, or hereditary legis- 
lation. Let us wait until some question involy- 


| 
| 


| 





ing the rights or interests of Englishmen arises | 


before we conclude that the majority of these 
people have their price, or that household suf- 
frage is that innocent thing which has thus far 
left Parliament about as it found it. 

A mile or two to the east of Christchurch, on 
a stream whose vulgar appellation is written 
Muddey, the wanderer turns to look upon the 
villa, shaped like an Oriental tent, built by 
William Stewart Rose, and named Gundimore, 
after the heroine of Partenopex de Blois, the 
old romance which he translated. Rose and 
his poems are now forgotten, but it has not been 
forgotten that his home was fifty years and 
more ago the beautiful resort of the finest men 
of the time. Coleridge, Morier, Ugo Foscolo, 
and Walter Scott enjoyed the princely hospi- 
talities of Gundimore; and its master wrote a 
poem, named after his villa, which is as good 
as a “ visitors’ book” for recording his guests. 
** Here,” he sings— 
“Here witched from summer sea and softer reign, 

Foscolo courted muse of milder strain. 


On these ribb’d sands was Coleridge pleased to 
pace.” 


And— 


“Here Walter Scott has woo'd the northern muse; 
Here he with me has joy’d to walk or cruise; 
And hence has prick’d through Ytene’s holt.... 
Hence have we rang'd by Celtic camps and bar- 

rows, 
Or climb'd th’ expectant bark, to thread the Nar- 
rows 
Of Hurst, bound westward to the gloomy bower 
Where Charles was prison'd in yon island tower." 


By the last two lines the reader may perceive 
that from the spot there is a fine view of the 
Isle of Wight and Carisbrooke Castle. Sir 
Walter repaid his host in kind. He adorns the 
Rose thus in the Introduction to ‘‘ Marmion :” 


**Ytene's oaks—beneath whose shade 
Their theme the merry minstrels made 
Of Ascapart, and Bevis bold, 

And that Red King who, while of old 
Through Boldrewood the chase he led, 
By his loved huntsman’s arrow bled— 
Ytene’s oaks have heard again 
Renewed such legendary strain ; 

For thou hast sung, how He of Gaul, 
That Amadis so famed in hall, 

For Criana, foiled in fight 

The Necromancer’s felon might ; 

And well in modern verse hast wove 
Partenopex’s mystic love.” 


In a very different way is the neighboring 


old mansion of High Cliff celebrated. This 
strange niedley of the pinnacles, gables, and 
windows of many lands and ages, looking down 
on the sea which is steadily undermining the 
treacherous clay on which it is built—repaying 
thus ill the motto from Lucretius on its para- 
pet— 
“Snave mari magno tnrbantibus sequora ventis, 
E terra longum alterius spectare laborem”— 


was erected in 1763 by the Earl of Bute, whose 
greatness was thrust upon him by royal favor, 
as his descendant’s recent fame has been thrust 
upon him by inheriting three hundred thousand 
pounds a year. It was he of whom Frederick 
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Prince of Wales said: ‘‘ Bute is a fine showy | 


man, and would make an excellent embassador 
in any court where there is no business.”” Such 
a man was a jewel to the king who sent Will- 
iam Pitt weeping from his side. So on the ac- 
cession of George III. (1760) Bute was made 
Privy Councilor and Groom of the Stole, to be 
followed year after year by the positions of Sec- 
retary of State, Knight of the Garter, and First 
Lord of the Treasury. Yet at the end of his 
third vear under the King he had become so un- 


I tread upon is so hollow that I am afraid of 
not only falling myself, but of involving my 
royal master in my ruin. It is time for me to 
retire.” And so he came to dwell on the sea- 
edge with his wife, the Baroness Montstuart, 
the only daughter of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. The happy life he passed in her fine so- 
ciety throws doubt upon the rumors of the day 
as to his improper intimacy with the Princess 
of Wales, after the death of her husband (Fred- 
erick, eldest son of George II.), to whom Bute 
had been Lord of the Bedchamber, without, it 
would seem from the Prince’s estimate of him 
already quoted, gaining his favor. But what- 
ever may have been the relation between him 
and the royal widow, it is pretty certain that 
she helped him to gain that ascendency over 
the youthful Prince which enabled him, when 
the latter came to be King, to supersede Pitt in 
his counsels. To the choice the poor King made 
between those two men must be attributed the 
American Revolution! Who knows but that 
had Pitt remained in office American independ- 
ence might not yet have been an accomplished 
fact? Poor Bute! one almost pities him on 
seeing him at length with all the shafts of ridi- 
cule sticking in him as if he were a political St. 
Sebastian. John Wilkes, Churchill, ‘‘ Junius,” 
goaded him as the witches did Falstaff. No- 
body pitied him except the King, for it was be- 
lieved he had been bribed to grant too favora- 
ble terms to the enemy at the close of the Seven 
Years’ War. The fatal arrow wes launched by 
Wilkes, and Bute came here to Hampshire ; 
but even then he ruled the King’s appointments 
fora time. The King, however, gave him up 
after every body else had. Then, said Sir Eg- 
erton Brydges, ‘this principal delight was to 
listen to the melancholy roar of the sea.” It 
is just possible, if he had come to live here at 
High Cliff when he was thirty instead of when 
he was fifty, Bute might have done better; for 
his good pensions to literary men—£300 per 
annum to Dr. Johnson among them—show that 
he had a taste for letters. Moreover, unless 
he was charitable to the poor in his later days 
there must have been a vast deal of snobbery 
in his county, for I found in an old Hampshire 
miscellany some verses occasioned by his death, 
in which it was asked : 


“Where is the hand whose soft benignant care 
Once cheer’d the lonely cottage of despair? 
Whose timely aid disarm'd the winter's pow’r, 


| involves the conclusion that the worst ele 


| turned this poor nobleman’s head. 
|on botany was in nine splendidly illustrated 
| quarto volumes, the printing of which cost him 
popular that he said, plaintively: ‘‘ The ground | 





And shed fair comfort o'er the shiv'ring hour?” 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Earl, after he had lost the King’s friend. 
ship, and during the last years of his life, em- 
ployed his time in chemical and botanical yo. 
searches, and he wrote a work on English Bor. 
any, which the curious may find im the British 
Museum, The necessity of looking there for it 
ments 
of character fostered by aristocracy had utterly 


His work 


ten thousand pounds; yet, after twelve copies 
had been printed, such was his exclusiveness, 
he ordered the plates to be destroyed! 

The great charge against him was that of 
bribery; and it must be owned that Lord Cam- 
den has shown good ground for the suspicion 
of ‘‘ Junius,” in the fact that though Bute’s pat- 
rimonial estate was worth only £1500 a year, 
he was able to invest £300,000 in land and 
houses. One of his sons was made Baron Car- 
diff in 1776, and the title of Marquis was con 
ferred on the family representative in 1796, 
One of his daughters lived until 1851; she had 
some talent, and assisted Lord Wharncliffe in 
his memoirs of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

The family is now represented by Mr. Rev- 
erdy Johnson’s dear friend, Lord Wharncliffe, 
who owns the portrait of the Earl, painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, from which our picture is 
copied ; by Lady De Rothsay, who resides at 
High Cliffe; and directly by the young Mar- 
quis of Bute, who lately came into his majority 
and his magnificent estates at Cardiff amidst the 
roar of cannon, amidst palm branches and ho- 
sannas; for is not a man with one and a half 
millions of golden dollars a year the fount of 
living waters? I do not remember any thing 
so comically serious as the impression made 
upon the English mind when the recent Bute 
festivities led to an estimate of his fortune. 
Hawthorne says the Englishman is “ unimag- 
inative-” but had he lived to read the London 
papers on the occasion referred to he would have 
discovered that there are things that can touch 
even the English imagination. The moral lec- 
ture of the Daily Telegraph upon the “ Duties 
Consequent Upon Great Wealth,” in which the 
Marquis was besought not to give sway in char- 
ity too much—not more than one-tenth of his 
income for twenty years, at least—the conclu- 
sion, however, being admitted that ‘‘every body 
must and will have a course, 2 movement, and 
an impetus of his own;” the grave verdict of 
the Times on the startling pile of gold, that it 
really could not be interfered with by the House 
of Commons; and the general ebullition of all 
the snobbery in the United Kingdom, can never 
be forgotten by one who was in England when 
one day of last autumn forty gayly decorated 
steamers bore across Bristol Channel to Cardiff 
the owner—a boy of twenty-one—of that fourth 
port in the British Empire! The Prince of 
Wales had not a third as much money; the 
Queen has not a fifth as much to spend as she 
likes: and so, even with the Welsh and Scotch 
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dissenters who chiefly dwell on 
the Marquis’s estates, Bute-wor- 
ship was for a little time the 
prevalent religion. 

Three months later came the 
thunder-bolt. Strange hints for 
some weeks before Christmas 
filled the air that a famous En- 
glish nobleman was about to en- 
terthe Church of Rome. Who, 
none could tell; perhaps the 
poor, impecunious Lord Rane- 
lagh meant to ask Rome to make 
his somewhat blasé name * beau- 
tiful forever.” But when it be- 
came finally indisputable that 
the Marquis, after starting for 
the Holy Land, had paused a 
moment at Nice, there to be re- 
ceived on Christmas-eve into the 
Roman Catholic Church, the 
consternation was universal, It 
was not that John Bull cared 
about the Marquis—he might 
go to Rome without producing 
any sensation; but the money! 
One or two newspapers began 
to laugh it off; bat they were 
soon warned that the transfer of 
a peer with £300,000 a year from 
the Church of England to that 
of Rome was no laughing mat- 
ter. The feeling of John B. be- | 
gan to be so profound that the 
Times had to come in, as usual 
in such cases, to console its 
master, 


“We know,” it said, ‘‘the Mar- 
quis is very rich, but we have no evi- 
dence that he is either very learned 
or very wise. The presumption, 
perhaps, is against it.....When the 
husband of Queen Anne deserted James II. in his 
peril, the King observed that ‘after all a good trooper 
would have been a greater loss.’ In the same way the 
defection of an average curate would certainly have 
said more for the Roman Catholic religion.” 


Just here, however, the Times heard its roy- 
al master (é. ¢., the upper middle class) cry: 
“Oh, hang your learning and wisdom and cu- 


rates ! 
upon the 7imes, not without certain lip-quavers, 
whistled to keep up its courage thus: ‘* People 
imagine that £300,000 a year has suddenly been 
transferred to the Pope. But of how much of 
that sum is the Marquis really master? Take 
away the necessary expenditure on the mainte- 
nance of his estate and his rank, and how much 
remains for the Pope’s service?” Therefore, 
said the 'Thunderer, we are sorry for the Mar- 
quis; “but having said that, the less said the 
better.” Meanwhile some of the most saga- 
cious men in England recognized at once that 
the Church of Rome had made a most import- 
ant conquest, and one which could not but in- 
fluence seriously the pending religious conflicts 


What about that money?” Where- | 


EARL OF BUTE, 


of England. The Marquis, it is known, is a 
| fanatic, and his ambition is very likely to take 
| the direction of promoting the Catholic reaction 

in his country. That his money, directed as 
his new advisers will well know how to direct 
it, may accomplish much is as unquestionable 
|as that his influence as a wealthy peer will be 
| formidable. For he is not alone. ‘There are 
30 Roman Catholic peers, 50 baronets, and 38 
| Commoners of the same faith; and how they 
| feel toward the English Church may be inferred 
| from the late proceedings of the Duke of Nor- 
| folk, who, having five parishes which he must 
fill with English clergymen, put them up at 
auction in Fleet Street! 

But now that I have reported what the En- 
gland of the Times thought of it, let me quote 
here how two classes, which also have their 
strength, regarded the ‘perversion of the 
Marquis,” as it was called. Two great rep- 
resentative men—whose names I must not 
mention—the one distinguished as a political, 
the other as a religious radical, I heard give 
their opinion of it. Both rejoiced in it. One 
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Rumor, of course, bese attributed t to the agents 


of Archbishop Mensing herculean efforts to ee. 
cure the Bute prize; but my belief is that sucl 
English Catholics as Newman and nosing Care 
very lit.1e for him or his money. What they 
wish to win is brains, Their case is just that 
of Napoleon III., who could easily spare a scorg 
| of millionaires to gain to his side an About or; 
|Girardin. The splendor of the Tractarian 
| ** Puseyite” movement was the brilliant inte|- 
lects it bore to Romanism; since it we ha, 
heard only of rich merchants, noblemen, and 
fashionable ladies among its acquisitions, never 
| of men eminent in the worlds of science, letters, 
orart. Another Newman, or Wiseman, or “a 
| ning, even another young Arnold, or Froude. ; 
| Aubrey de Vere, were worth a thennand Butes 
to the Church of Rome in England ; for what 
it aspires to “ pervert’ is the thought, science. 
and political progress of the present age; but 
from the ranks of these not one steps forth with 
promise of filling the places of the leaders who 
are passing, not one to add to that Church the 
| lustre of wit and Jearning which it needs so 
much more than the lustre of titles or gold, 

If any one wishes to overleap the centuries 
and plunge into Old England—William the 
Conqueror’s England—let him pass a week in 
waseuis or sum the New Forest. He may not, indeed, nowa- 
days enjoy the archeological pleasure of being 
said: ‘*What with Hastingses, Ranelaghs, | set upon by highwaymen, and may be deprived 
Hamiltons, and Butes, we have some reason | of the antiquarian delight of being treed by a 
to hope that the whole false aristocratic sys- | wild-boar ; but nearly every primitive pleasure 
tem—false to the two vicious extremes of so- | short of these the encroachments of civilization 
cis‘y, equally ruinous to Bute as to the pauper | have spared him in that wild region. This 
starving at his gate—is committing suicide. largest and wildest woodland of Southern En- 
What with the irresponsibility of their prop- | gland is identified by historians with the Natan- 
erty for debt, intermarriages, idleness, the old | eage of Saxon chronicles (so named after Natan- 
houses have run to seed, and the seeds are | leod, the British chief conquered by Cerdic and 
rotten; and every young nob who shows him-| Cynric, a.p. 508), and was afterward known as 
self an ass or a black-leg does but help sweep | Yéene, a word signifying ‘‘ Furze.” The Nor- 
away the modern refuges of ancient lies.” ‘The | man conqueror preserved it, and placed it un- 
other said: ‘‘ That both money and weight will | der the severe restrictions of the Norman forest 
be gained by this event for the Church of Rome | laws, extending it too from Southampton to the 
is unquestionable; and, together with the de- | Avon, including an area of 144,000 acres, Will- 
cision against Ritualism, it may lead to a very | iam is, by our modern estimates, the original 
powerful secession from the Church of England. | ‘‘ English gentleman.” According to the pre- 
For such a secession I, as a radical, watch and | judiced, though contemporary chronicles, he 
hope. Believing that, substantially, the two| was “the father of the wild deer,” one who 
Churches are equally superstitious and equally | “loved the wild beasts as if he " were their 
worldly, I can not, of course, care whether men | father ;” his love being shown by his destroy- 
cross the frontier between them one wav or the | ing fifty churches and exterminating numerous 
other; while, on the other hand, every reaction | villages that the deer might have a pleasant 
of the English Church Romeward has been fruit. | home; also by ordering that whoever should 
ful of rationalism, As the first reaction after | kill a hart should have his eyes put out, simi- 
the Reformation planted a New England, so | lar protection being afforded the hares. 
each one since has aroused Quakerism, Meth- No Egyptian ever worshiped the Sacred An- 
odism, or something else—each a great libera- imals more than the conservative English gen- 
ting movement—up to the Tractarian move- | tleman, to this day, worships the game which 
ment, to which must be ascribed the birth of | fattens within sight of the starving poor; and 
the Broad Church, with its ‘Essays and Re-| in his eyes innate depravity is simply the tend- 
views,’ its Colensos and Stanleys. Ifthe judg-|ency to poach, Nevertheless, the poor Sax- 
ment in ‘Martin v. Mackonochie’ (best pro-| ons took their legendary revenge on their hard 
nounced M‘Anarchy!) and the Marquis to-| master, and asserted that William was met in 
gether do not yield us a new English Church | the New Forest by a ‘‘ Fearful Shape,” which 
I shall be grievously disappointed.” | foretold for him and his family the terrible 
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dooms which were accomplished by the violent | 


deaths which here overtook his sons Richard 
and William Rufus. The all-pervading legend 


of the forest, to this day, is the mysterious death 
of the latter—the second of the Norman Kings 


of England. In Lyndhurst Hall one may see 
his iron stirrup—104 inches wide, 74 deep; and 
near Minstead is Stoney Cross, which is the 
memorial ‘tone marking the spot where the fa- 
tal oak stood. ‘* Rufus Stone” is inclosed with 
jron, and on its various sides are the following 
inscriptions : 

“Here stood the oak-tree on which an arrow, shot 
py Sir Walter Tyrell at a stag, glanced, and struck 
King William II. (surnamed Rufus) in the breast, of 
which he instantly died, on the 2d day of August, 
anno 1100.” 

“King William IT. being slain, as is before related, 
was laid in a cart belonging to one Purkess, and 
drawn from hence to Winchester, and buried in the 
cathedral church of that city.” 

“That where an event so memorable had happened 
might not be hereafter unknown, this stone was set 
up by Lord Delaware, who had seen the tree growing 
in this place, anno 1745. This stone was repaired by 
John Richard, Earl of Delaware, anno 1789.” 

“This stone having been much mutilated, and the 
inscriptions on each of its three sides defaced, this 
more durable memorial, with the origival inscriptions 
was erected in the year 1841, by William Sturges 
Bourne, warden.” 

The theories of the event are various, some 
saying Tyrell had been bribed by Henry I. to 
slay the King, others that not he, but an out- 
raged Saxon peasant, shot the arrow. As to 
the interpretation put on the event by the priest- 
hood, one may read it in Matthew Paris’s 
“Chronicle.” There he may learn that the 
night before his death the King dreamed a 
javelin pierced his side, from which a fount of 
bloed arose till it beclouded the sun; that the 
same night a monk saw the King gnawing off 
the limbs of a cross, until the indignant crucifix 
kicked him dead, a flame leaping from his mouth 
up to the stars; how Rufus further dreamed of 
devouring a child (which was of course the 


Church), until it cried, ‘‘ Forbear! thou hast al- | 


ready taken too much!” upon which a bishop 


admonished him to cease his persecutions and | 


avoid the chase that 
day; and how when 
the King met Tyrell he 
cried, ‘* Draw, devil!” 
Finally, he will learn 
that the Earl of Corn- 
wall, having strayed 
from the other hunts- 
men on the fatal day, 
saw “an immense 
swarthy stag bearinz 
away the King’s body, 
all black and miry, and 
wounded in the breast. 
Then he adjured the 
stag, in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, to declare 
the meaning of this 
fearful thing. ‘I bear 
to judgment,” said he, 


| on the ground that she was a Stanley! 
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‘*your monarch, even the tyrant William the Red. 
I am an evil spirit, and the avenger of the wicked- 
ness which he did to Christ’s Holy Church,” and 
so forth, Thus the Wild Huntsman of the New 
Forest has become its legendary devil; though 
the other party contend that the oak where the 
event occurred used to put forth leaves in mid- 
winter to his honor. A few years ago the cof- 
fin of William Rufus was identified in Winches- 
ter Cathedral. With the skeleton was a broken 
arrow. 

In 1859 Lord Palmerston said, in the House 
of Commons, that there was still “ a Purkess in 
the Forest, who regarded his patrimonial piece 
of ground, handed down from father to son for 
some centuries, with as much pride as the peer 
of the longest pedigree and the squire of a thou- 
sand acres.” And the visitor still finds there 
the representative of old Purkess, the charcoal- 
burner, whose cart bore Rufus to Winchester, 
who still owns a cart and horse, and is as poor 
as his ancestor. But he will also find there 
troops of gipsies, who have haunted the woods 
from time immemorial, and who claim to have 
been the original stocks of the Lees, Stanleys, 
and other noble families—a gipsy girl having 
actually refused to marry a well-to-do farmer 
And 
indeed no one knows but she was, 

Next to Cornwall and Dartmoor the New 
Forest furnishes the majority of the gipsies 
whose Cheap Jacks, gingerbread, and roulette 
wheels line the English fairs and race-courses,. 
Their normal work is, since the oppressive laws 
against pilfering, the making of baskets and 
general wicker-work ; and on nearly every si- 
lent road one may meet their wagons loaded 
with such supplies. The old Acts of Parlia- 
ment call them Egyptians: to the natural eye 
they are half-naked Hindoos, of a different 
tribe to the gipsies of Cornwall and Devonshire. 
They speak the mysterious Romany dialect. 
A friend of mine, who lives near the New For- 
est, wrote in a paper in Fraser last year that he 
had consulted the postman of the district, who 
said that few of the gipsies could read, and they 
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rarely received letters ; they pick up many pen- 
nies by begging and fortune-telling ; they have 
no religion; but his main puzzle was what they 
do with their dead, as he had never heard of a 
dead gipsy. They have mixed a great deal 
with the other foresters, and the latter are 
mainly the absorbed. He reports also that the 
dialect of the Forest is ungainly, harsh, drawl- 
ing, and spoken mainly with the teeth shut. 
Here is a specimen: ‘“ Hey ee zeen t’ fox, 
Jurge? they’se lost he, I bet!”—‘* Na-a-a! I 
zeed en goo into vuzz [i.e., furze] at t’ carner 


o’ thie [this] ’ood.”—“ Big un ?”—‘** Ya-a-as!” | 


—** Where bist gwine now, then ?”—‘“ Whoam: 
thee’s betterr come with 1.” The ‘‘r” has not 
a burr, but a thin, slurring sound. They have 


a good many words which are not usual in book- | 
English, and some of them expressive; for ex- | 


ample—* flisky,” smad/, like small rain; ‘‘lous- 


ter,” noise, confusion; ‘“slummakin,” s/louchy, | 
careless, untidy ; ‘‘ wivvery,” giddy, as when the 


head swims; ‘*‘mokins” are coarse gaiters ; 
‘*humwater” is a cordial with mint in it. They 
call the bog-myrtle or sweet-gale the ‘‘ gold- 
withy,” and the white-beam ‘‘ hoar-withy.” 

That which strikes the American, whose 
country herdiy furnishes what can be called a 
dialect, is tie wild misuse of pronouns. One 
may often read on the grave-stones of the For- 
est : 

“Him shall never come again to we, 
But us shall surely one day go to he.” 

These foresters are much better off than the 
common agricultural peasantry of England. 
Most of them hold their comfortable home- 
steads from ancestors who squatted on them. 
The Duke of Bedford tried hard in the last 
century to exterminate the squatters, but had 
to yield before their resolute resistance. It is 
curious to observe how, in one way or another, 
the lands and patks throughout England, orig- 
inally set aside for the enjoyment of royalty or 
aristocracy, come at last to serve the people. 
The royal lands have now become popular 
parks; and even the immense slices into which 
the land was cut up for distribution among, the 
first peers redound to the general advantage by 
preserving in a country, which otherwise would 
have been one vast city, the green spaces which 
are itslungs. To these must be added the fine 
harvests reaped by the artists, who have free 
range of all estates without the trouble or ex- 
pense of the poor lord who has to preserve 
them. After all it is almost as difficult to mo- 
nopolize land as sunshine. 

‘The New Forest has shrunk to less than half 
its original dimensions. The crown gets about 
ten thousand pounds a year from it. All the 
Conqueror’s care of the deer, and that of 
Charles IT. also—who tried to add the red 
deer of France—has not avuiled to make that 
animal thrive here. They have now disap- 
peared. ‘The last stag hunt in the New For- 
est was in 1838, when fifteen hundred sports- 
men assembled at the Rufus Stone to hunt 
down the last descendant of the stag at which 
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Tyrell shot. It was hunted into a barn, and 
secured by John King. He (the stag) was 
then removed to Windsor Forest, where he 
was known as “King John,” and where his 
descendants still roam. There are in the For. 
est queer wild hogs, with unmistakably boaris} 
traits, believed by some to have been derived 
from some German wild-boars introduced there 
by Charles I. There is also a curious shaggy 
little pony, something like the Shetland, saiq 
by tradition to have come of several horses 
washed ashore when the Spanish Armada was 
wrecked, which has its habitat here. These 


| ponies are still believed by the more illiterate 
| of the peasants to be waylaid occasionally by 


the “colt-pixy,” a variety of the little fairy 
tribe spoken of in a former Saunter, which 
leads horses astray by ‘‘neighing like a filly- 
foal.” ; 
Fox hunting is now the chief ‘* genteel” sport 
of the Forest, and I can sympathize with Gil- 
pin’s hate of it. There is certainly a dash of 
romance about the ancient hunt of the German 
and English forests. That which had been 
man’s serious pursuit as a means of subsist- 
ence had as yet a kind of dignity about it, and 
was better than idleness. The animals to be 
hunted were treated with some consideration; 
they must not be molested under certain cir- 
cumstances and at certain seasons. 
must enjoy its childhood. 


The stag 
It is a calf in its 


| first year, becomes a stag in its fifth, and a 


hart in its sixth year. If the king has pursued 
a hart and it escapes him, he proclaims it to be 
a ‘‘hart royal,” and thereafter it must be un- 
disturbed. The owners of large estates in the 
Blackmore Forest, Dorsetshire, paid, up to this 
century—and, for all I can learn, still pay— 
‘*white-hart-silver,” which was originally a 
heavy tax levied on the estates of their ances- 
tors for their having killed a hart which the 
king had “ proclaimed,” after it had given him 
pleasure and escaped him. ‘the hunting of 
these times must be only a rack hunting at 
best, as compared with that once ~itnessed in 
the old forests. Wretched hs:ts and hinds are 
kept in parks and stalls, to be brought out now 
and then and chased on their feeble flight un- 
til they fall before the dogs, which inflict a few 
wounds, to be then driven off. The hart thus 
pursued is kept until its wounds heal, when it 
is again subjected to a similar torture. If roy- 
alty could do any wrong the amiable Queen of 
England would be prosecuted to-morrow by the 


| Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 


mals, for of all animals in England that which 
has been most frequently and cruelly tortured 
by repeated hunting and wounding is ‘ Her 
Majesty’s favorite hind.” The Queen, of 
course, never saw one of her stag-hounds or 
hinds, but the miserable conventionality which 
presumes that hunting is the favorite amuse- 
ment of English royalty might surely attract 
the attention of a government sufhciently ad- 
vanced to have such a sturdy Quaker as John 
Bright in it. Nevertheless, a majority of the 
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House of Commons would probably vote, even 
now, that the abolition of the game laws, the 
cessation of hunting, etc., would injuriously 
affect the British Constitution. And it is well 


known that Lord Palmerston (who in the | 


House defended prize-fighting) was indebted 
for much of the confidence he received from 
both Whigs and Tories to his love of fox hunt- 
ing. When John Bright was appointed to 
office an aged Whig was heard to sigh, ‘‘ Well, 
at any rate, they say he catches a salmon splen- 
didly!” With an unerring instinct he had, in- 
deed, hit upon the statesman’s one weakness. * 

Now and then one may find certain regions 
in Great Britain where hunting seems to be 
hardly an anachronism; where it still repre- 
sents the serious pursuit of the poor, and the 


natural exercise of the wealthy. One is thiank- | 


ful to believe that it saves some young squires 
and noblemen from the wreck of life which be- 
sets those who leave their estates for the vices 
of London andghe villainies of the turf. But, 
after all is said, the hunting squire is by no 
means a lovely character, and the month of 
sport is very apt to be also a month of dissipa- 


tion. The element of daring having gone out | 


of the hunt, has been followed by the spirit of 
the genuine old English huntsman. You will 
now and then hear of some old fellow who has 
tried hard to break his bones, and those of his 
friends, by erecting bush heaps, fences, etc., 
along the woods. I saw in Wales the portrait 
of a man who finally killed himself by his ef- 
forts to re-impart danger to the hunt, and his 
memory was held in much veneration; but as 
the forests shrink, and steam honeycombs the 
country, the animals become tame, and hunting 


excitement an affectation. Presently the ve-| 
locipedes will supersede equestrianism; the | 
horses will be chopped up to make cheap food | 


for the million; the age of chivalry will no lon- 


ger revisit the earth, even on Derby Day; and | 


men will honestly set themselves to try and dis- 
cover the characteristics, the beauties, and ap- 
propriate sports of their own age. 

The pleasantest association I have hitherto 
had with the New Forest was that it had been 
the haunt of one whose name I had heard from 


the lips of Henry Thoreau—one who might al- | 


most be thought of as having reappeared in 


Thoreau—William Gilpin, author, artist, man | 
of science, and clergyman, The descendant of | 


that Bernard Gilpin, the pupil of Erasmus, 
whom the death of Mary unbound beside the 
stake upon which he was about to suffer, Will- 
iam Gilpin received the surplice almost as an 
hereditary mantle; but his heart worshiped 
with truest enthusiasm amidst these forest 
aisles. His works on the trees, forests, and 
general scenery of England, illustrated by his 
own pencil (with which he was almost as skill- 

* One who hunted in the woods without gun, and 
gathered from the streams without hook — Words- 
worth—has reminded us 


“ Never to blend our ~leasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


Vor. XXXIX.—No. 231.—22 





ful as his brother, Sawney Gilpin, the painter 
of animals), still have a value which few works 
written in the last century on subjects related 
to science possess. 

He was an Oxonian, and upward of fifty 
years old when he received the living—(he was 
poor, and had married an undowered girl be- 
cause he loved her)—in the village of Boldre, 
which was worth £700—a snug sum in 1777. 
An earnest, simple, and impressive preacher, a 
warm-hearted, industrious man, healthy and 
cheerful, he set to work in this wilderness ; and 
while having an artist’s eye, and a singular sub- 
tlety of observation, he divined the treasures 
of thought and beauty every where. He trans- 
muted the money their publication brought him 
into schools for day-laborers. He was thus 
able to endow the schools at Boldre, Brocken- 
hurst, and elsewhere, which still exist. In the 
Boldre school the day-laborers’ children are 
taught free, the endowment being for twenty 
boys to be taught reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing, and the same number of girls reading, 
sewing, and spinning. In addition, the boys 
receive annually a jacket, breeches, and green 
vest, and the girls a black petticoat and green 
frock. The “green” was meant to be a kind 
of uniform. Near Brockenhurst Howard, the 
philanthropist, lived and labored three years, 
and the place became part of the parish in which 


| Gilpin worked in the same spirit during the 


twenty-seven years of his life in the New Forest, 
where now his works succeed him in beneficent 
influence. During that period all the region 
around him was filled with alarms about the 
French Revolution, and every hill had a watch- 
man on the outlook for a French invasion; 
many men were tried and imprisoned for sedi- 
tious songs and words; public meetings to pre- 
pare for defense were held continually ; and the 
British navy was grimly amusing itself and ex- 
cited thousands by mock attacks and defenses 
of the Isle of Wight and other points about the 
Solent. But of all that noise and bluster (how 
| contemptible now to all!) there is no trace in 

the serene and clean pages of this fine spirit, 
who left no cottage without trace of his human- 
| ity, and held every wild shrub or flower or tree 
in his discriminating sympathy. I say “ dis- 
criminating,” for he believed in the supremacy 
of Art, and could give Nature hard hits if she 
annoyed a fine scene by some deformity. I 
| have found much amusement in reading a vio- 
lent diatribe against him by a Hampshire critic, 
because of his perpetual snubbing of beech- 
trees! This “ depreciation of the beech,” says 
his antagonist, ‘‘ disgusts our taste as well as 
offends our reason.” Mr, Gilpin’s particular 
admiration among trees was the ash, and 
among beasts the ass! On these points the 
critic just referred to is as furious as if Gil- 
pin had spoken disrespectfully of the equator, 
being offended not only at the linear mark on 
the shoulder of the ass, and its long ears, but 
also at the associated ideas of its bray, its stub- 
| bornness and stupidity, and its being the mean- 
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est beast of burden. Presuming the reader | 
will have some curiosity to read the statement 
which elicited this criticism, I quote the passage 
trom ‘‘ Forest Scenery :” 

** Besides the horse, the forest is much frequented by 
another animal of his genus, inferior indeed in digni- } 
ty, but superior in picturesque beauty. I mean the | 
ass. Among all the tribes of animals scarce one is | 
more ornamental in the landscape. In what this pic- 
turesque beauty consists—whether in his peculiar char- | 
acter, in his strong lines, in his coloring, in the rough- 
ness of his coat, or in the mixture of all—would be 
difficult perhaps to ascertain. The observation, how- | 
ever, is undoubtedly true, and every picturesque eye | 
will acknowledge it. Berghem bears full testimony 
to its truth. In his pictures the ass makes often the 
most distinguished figure; and a late excellent land- 
scape painter (Mr. Gainsborough), I have heard, gen- 
erally kept this animal by him, that he might have it 
always at hand to introduce in various attitudes in 
his pictures. I have heard also that a plaster cast of 
an ass, modeled by him, is sold in the shops of Lon- 
don; but I never saw it.” 


Accompanying this paragraph Mr. Gilpin has 
drawn a perfect love of a donkey, with a large 
pensive eye, a philosophical aspect, and a del- 
icate visage, almost amiable enough to have 
justified the fancy of Titania. He admits the 
portrait is a little flattered. It is not a little 
remarkable that this artist and author should 
have anticipated by two generations the reac- 
tion favorable to the ass which has been ob- 
served both in France and England—in En- 
gland especially, since the great Ass Exhibition 
which occurred in London a few years ago. 
Many of the animals exhibited on that occa- 


sion, by-the-way, were so beautiful, and they 
showed their possession of so many substantial 
qualities of mind, that there was a considerable 
enthusiasm about these ‘‘ poor relations of ours,” 


as Emerson calls them. Since the ‘‘ Feast of the 
Ass” (January 14, commemorating the flight 
into Egypt) has ceased to be celebrated by the 
Churches, we have little idea of the honor in 
which this lowly animal was held. At that 
festival, in Britain and Britanny, it was custom- 
ary for a beautiful young girl, with a babe at 
her breast, to ride on a splendidly decorated 
ass, through the streets, and to enter with the 
accompanying procession into the church, when 
the ass stood close to the great altar. In place 
of the usual responses the people brayed, and 





at the end of the services the priest brayed 
thrice. A chorus-hymn was then sung.* 





* This old hymn, as written in a curious medley of 
Latin and French, has been preserved by Ducange. 
The following, if a somewhat rough, is nearly a literal 
translation of some of its verses: 


From the country of the East, 
Came this strong and handsome beast ; 
This able ass, beyond compare, 
Heavy loads and packs to bear. 
Now, Seiqnior Asa, a noble bray, 
Thy beauteous mouth at large display ; 
Abundant food our hay-lofts yield, 
And oats abundant load the field. 
He-haw! He-haw! He-haw! 


He was born on Shechem's bill; 
In Reuben's vales he fed his fill; 
He drank of Jordan's sacred stream, 
And gamboled in Bethlehem. 

Now, Seignior Ass, etc. 


Gilpin had the same disposition with Thoreay 
—the disposition, one may call it, of all men of 
genius—to find a glory in things generally re. 
garded as mean. ‘The ass was not the only 
Cinderella he drew out of the ashes. He finds 
an especial beauty in the notes of the wood- 
pecker and the jay. ‘‘ Their screams,” he says 
‘*however discordant in themselves, or when 
out of place, accord admirably with the forest. 
and produce that kind of local harmony which 
one of our old poets ascribes to the sound of a 
drum : it may be dissonant in one place, though 


| musical in another. 


‘What sound is that whose concord makes a jar, 
‘Tis noise in peace, though harmony in war,’” 


It would be difficult to find a more felicitous}; 
expressed thought than that just quoted, Gil. 
pin sometimes, though not like Thoreau always, 
saw the landscape tinted by ‘the light that 
never was on sea or land.” How that light, 
which his eye brought with it,gcould illumine 
common objects may appear in this little alle- 
gory: 


* As I sat carelessly at my window and threw my 
eyes upon a huge acacia which grew before me, I con- 
ceived it might aptly represent a country divided into 
provinces, towns, and families. The larger branches 
might hold out the first—the smaller branches, con- 
nected with them, the second—and those combina- 
tions of collateral leaves which specify the acacia 
might represent families composed of individuals. Ir 
was now late in the year, and the autumnal tints had 
taken possession of the tree. As I sat looking at it 
many of the yellow leaves (which, having been pro- 
duced earlier, decayed sooner) were continually drop- 
ping into the lap of the great mother. Here was an 
emblem of natural decay. As I continued looking a 
gentle breeze ruffled among the leaves. Many fell 
which in a natural course might have enjoyed life 
longer. Here malady was added to decay. The blast 
increased, and every branch that presented itself 
bowed before it. A shower of leaves covered the 
ground. The cup of vengeance, said I, is poured out 
on the people. Pestilence shakes the land. Nature 
sickens in the gale Among the branches was one 
entirely withered. The leaves were withered, yet 
clinging to it. Here was an emblem of famine.” 

The Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. Milner, in 
his work, ‘* The End of Religious Controversy,” 
says: “One of the celebrated preachers of the 
Established Church, who of course ‘ never men- 
tions hell to ears polite,’ expresses his wish ‘to 
banish the subject of everlasting punishment 
from all pulpits, as containing a doctrine at 


| once improper and uncertain ;’ which sentiment 


is applauded by another eminent divine who 





In leaping he excels the fawn, 
The deer, the colts upon the lawn; 
Less swift the dromedaries ran, 
Boasted of in Midian. 

Now, Seignior Ass, etc. 


Gold from Araby the blest, 
Seba myrrh, of myrrh the best, 
To the church this ass did bring; 
We his sturdy labors sing. 

Now, Seignior Ass, etc. 


The bearded barley and its stem, 

And thistles, yield his fill of them: 

He assists to separate, 

When it's threshed, the chaff from wheat. 
Now, Seignior Ass, etc. 














WILLIAM GILPIN. 


reviews that sermon in the British Critic.” In 

a note the bishop refers the sentiment to a 
sermon by Mr. Gilpin. But if the vicar of 

Boldre was hopeful of the future of the sinners 

around him, he was so resolute in dealing with 

them in this world as to bring upon himself 

the charge of ‘* popish practices.” One of his 

parishioners, a wealthy farmer, with an affec- | 
tionate wife and large family, having caused | 
scandal by flagrant violation of the seventh | 
commandment, Mr. Gilpin exhorted him ten- | 
derly ; but the man continuing his offense, the 
pastor instituted proceedings in the spiritual | 
court. When excommunication was about be- 

ing pronounced the man asked for mercy, which 

was allowed on condition of his doing penance 

in Boldre church, 
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people seemed to have acquired a childlike faith 
in the man in whom they saw, as Mrs, Southey 
did, 
“Holy Bernard's life, 
In apostolic grace unimpaired.” 

Mr. Gilpin was a fine-looking man, rather 
corpulent, his face being particularly remarka- 
ble for its expression of good-nature and sim- 
plicity. In his old age, with his long, silvery 
hair, his cassock and clerical staff, he was as 
picturesque a feature of the New Forest as any 
object he ever described with pen or pencil. 
The accompanying portrait is from a crayon 
picture owned by one of his descendants now 
living in Hampshire. There is a conventional 
monument whose superfluous eulogy may be 
read inside of the quaint old Norman church, 
whose original dedication to St. John was re- 
affirmed by Gilpin’s life. The church is seven 
hundred years old. Many pilgrims visit the 
grave of this good man, which is in a beautiful 
spot, commanding one of the most charming 
prospects in England, including the Solent Sea, 
the Isle of Wight, and Lymington, where Boldre 
River flows into the sea. Never was there fitter 
spot for a child and intimate of Nature to be 
buried. His grave is beneath a fine maple 
which he especially admired. The simple stone 
bears an inscription written by himself: 


“In a quiet mansion beneath this stone, secure 
from the afflictions, and still more dangerous enjoy- 
ments of life, lye the remains of William Gilpin, 
sometime Vicar of this parish, together with the re- 
mains of Margaret, his wife. After living above fifty 
years in happy union, they hope to be raised in God's 
good time, through the atonement of a blessed Re- 
deemer for their repeated transgressions, to a state 
of joyful immortality; then it will be new joy to 
meet several of those good neighbours who lye scat- 
tered in these sacred precincts around them. He 
died April 5th, 1804, at the age of 80. She died April 
14th, 1807, at the age of 82.” 


In his work on ‘‘ Forest Scenery” I find in- 
teresting «ccounts of two remarkable trees which 
no longer exist. One is the ‘*‘ Cadenham Oak,” 
which, it may be presumed, furnished the tra- 








On an appointed day 
heentered the church 
attired in a white 
sheet, accompanied 
by church-wardens, 
and read after Mr. 
Gilpin a paper con- 
taining an avowal of 
his offense, of his 
contrition, and his 
deprecation of the 
Divine anger. This 
was followed by a sol- 
emn discourse from 
the pulpit by the pas- 
tor. A woman, guilty 
of a similar offense, 
did penance in the 
same fashion on an- 
other occasion. The 
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dition that the oak under which the king was | 


killed always put forth new leaves in midwin- 
ter. The Cadenham Oak did put forth leaves 
at the time stated, or about January 5. The 


foresters were not inclined to regard this as in | 


homage to the Norman king, but maintained 
that it was a testimony to the old as against 
the present Christmas-day. The Duchess of 
Portland, however, reared in her garden a graft 
from this oak, which slighted both Christmas- 
days by blossoming on December 21. Whep 
Gilpin visited it he found that these prematare 
buds, after coming out, soon died, and the oak 
was for the rest of the year in nowise distin- 
guishable from the rest. The other phenomenal 
tree was the “‘ Groaning Tree,” near Baddesley. 
About a hundred years ago the groans heard 
from this tree filled the whole forest with ex- 
citement, and brought down large numbers of 
visitors, among them many naturalists, from 
London. Even the Prince and Princess of 
Wales paid it a visit. The farmer on whose 
ground thie tree stood bored a hole in it with 
an augur, and no more groans were heard. 

Among the monuments of the past amidst 
which the saunterer through these regions must 
wander, the prophetic memorials (if the reader 
will permit the paradox) of the Good Time 
Coming are not so frequent that one can light- 
ly pass them by. And before I proceed on my 
southward journey I must ask the reader to ac- 
company me to the little village of Broughton, 
nearly twenty miles north of the New Forest, 
where the English “ Brook Farm” existed. I 
have been at much pains to secure some notes 
concerning it, for its history has never been 
written. 

The English Communists, the first consid- 
erable body in this country who ever professed 
Materialism, and the only party, perhaps, that 
never possessed it, made their first practical set- 
tlement in Hampshire, at a time when society 
was hard and cold, taxation heavy, the people 
ignorant, and working-men hopeless. 
Owen, the first to bring a breath of courage 
upon those evil days with which the present 


generation opened, and his disciples set up a | 


propagandism, and subscribed money to create 


that situation in which it should be impossible | 


for men to be depraved or poor, Looking 
around on the besotted and the criminal, Owen 
said, ‘‘Give me a tiger and I will educate it.” 
In that faith he called around him the most 
earnest men of his time for the effort which 
represented more high sentiment and spiritual 
hope than any movement England has seen. 
The spot chosen for it was Broughton, a little 
village about fourteen miles from Winchester. 
Here was a fine property belonging to the Gold- 
smid family, with which Owen had some per- 
sonal relations which enabled him to secure it 
on good terms—a signal advantage, it not be- 
ing easy in those days to procure land for Com- 
munistic purposes. Owen's ideas were always 
vast and costly, and he was opposed to begin- 
ning Communities until the funds were in hand. 


Robert | 


ROBERT OWEN, 


But the enthusiasm of himself and his converts 
was at white heat. Owen had his grand fer- 
vors, and was quite convinced that Prime Min- 
isters and distant nations would soon be asking 
him to remodel their governments. Among 
his adherents was a Salisbury banker—a great- 
| statured, strong-minded man—who did not hes- 
itate to lay ten thousand pounds at his mas- 
ter’s disposal. Roads were made over the es- 
tate which the ancient Romans might have en- 
vied. Hansom, the architect of the Birmingham 
Town-hall, the first building of the kind erect- 
ed in England which had any poetry about it, 
was called on to build the abode at Queen- 
| wood, which thereafter was to bear the grand 
but premature name of Harmony Hall. The 
lower rooms were wainscoted with mahogany ; 
| and indeed Solomon’s Temple was hardly erect- 
ed with more devotion; even the nails used 
were of a particularly fine quality. Unhap- 
pily all the funds were exhausted before the 
happy family convened. So from the start the 
land could not be properly farmed nor industry 
developed. The Millennium had not arrived 
in 1844; and the well-meaning who were ig- 
norant, and the well-informed who were vis- 
| ionary—those who worked and never rested, 
| and those who rested and never worked—crept 
‘in. It required a delicate despotism to man- 
| age them, and Owen and his school were mere- 
| ly philanthropists; the velvet glove was there, 
| but not the iron hand beneath it. Owen's 
|mind lacked the concrete element; it wan- 
| dered out grandly in universal views; and it 
| was maliciously said of him that when the 
nurses reported that the measles had broken out 
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in the children’s wing, he answereu * 
could not entertain the question ur all 
had it.” Thus Harmony Hall ec» xhow 
discord, and after a few years of »..eggle came 
to an end by a complication of disorders, such 
as are too familiar in such experiments to re- 
quire mention in detail. The ‘*New Moral | 
World,” as the neighbors called it, was seized | 
for debt, and its inmates ejected. The trust- | 
ees—a Liverpool iron-master, a Manchester 
merchant, and a London butcher—let the place 
for a large Quaker school, and it is now used 
for a school in which industrial features are 
joined to high class learning. A few years ago 
the poorer members of the Community had to | 
sue the philanthropic trustees for their propor- | 
tion of some surplus assets that had turned up, | 
and the London butcher pleaded against them 
that the Bishop of Exeter had declared Owen’s 
views immoral. ‘Twenty years earlier the plea 
would have availed, but in 1862 England had 
ceased to believe in the infallibility of the Bish- | 
op of Exeter, and Lord Romilly said: “ Ah, | 
the Court hears all that, Mr. Green, but where | 
is the money?” So the trustees had to refund. 
Queenwood is a charming spot, and it is ap- 
proached by an avenue worthy to open the way 
tothe Millennium. It is a pity that no friend- 
ly hand has written of the interesting people 
who gathered there. When Robert Owen died 
it was stated that his son, Robert Dale Owen, 
was to be assisted by two eminent friends of 
his father in his biography, which would cer- 
tainly give us some of the most valuable cor- 
respondence in existence, for Owen corre- 
sponded with nearly every public man of his 
time. It is to be hoped that the true story of 
his life will yet appear. 


| 
} 


ing-class, and in this respect differed from the 
Brook Farmers of Boston; but they were also 


men and women of marked individuality, seme | 


of them possessing genius. ‘The most notable 
of them, perhaps, was George Jacob Helyoake, 
a man who has done as much for the elevation 


and enlightenment of the working-people of En- | 
A mere boy when | 
he began life as a reformer, Holyoake has still | 


gland as any man living. 


the elastic step and fair face of a youth as he 
steps along the Strand, with some bright idea 
leading him where a gold sovereign leads each 
of the throng around him—an idea which will 
presently shine in the columns of the News, or 


Star, or Newcastle Chronicle, or Glasgow Her- | 


ald, or New York Tribune, or some othev of the 
many journals which always find their account 
in printing the vigorous sentences of ‘“‘ Landor 
Praed,” his favorite pseudonym. Holyoake 
joined Owen in 1836, and stood by his side 
through every failure; but when the Commu- 
nists all concluded that the success of Social- 
ism was only practicable in America, where so- 
ciety was more fluid and land cheaper, he re- 
mained to fight for a place for his ideas inside 
of the old society. He founded what is now 
known as Secularism, a kind of religion which 


Those who assisted in | 
his Communistic efforts were mainly of the work- | 





G. J, HOLYOAKE, 


has regard only to the well-being of man on 
earth. It has now overspread this country, 
| and is the mould into which its free thought is 
every where streaming. He has also been the 
chief man of the co-operative movements, and 
has written piles of pamphlets on co-operation, 
| suffrage, the ballot, and kindred subjects, sev- 
eral of which have been discussed in Parliament. 
There was also at Harmony Hall Minter Mor- 
gan, a gentleman of fortune, author of a grace- 
| ful Communistic romance entitled, ‘‘ Hampden 
in the Nineteenth Century.” He left his mon- 
ey to the Church, and founded an orphan asy- 
lum at Ham Common for children whose pa- 
rents had died of cholera. Charles Bray, a Cov- 
entry silk-manufacturer, author of a work on 
** Philosophical Necessity,” who was there, still 
writes works of ability in favor of Owen’s views. 
The Salisbury banker joined the “ White Quak- 
ers,” the name given to the inmates of a sort 
of free-love Quaker monastery near Dublin, 
set up by Joshua and Abigail Jacobs, who went 
barefooted and in white garmenis. It is a me- 
tre of the excited condition of those times that 
|a long-haired gentleman, much more a lady, 
| walking through the country in a peculiar dress 
|or undress, was sure to be fixed upon as a 
| prophet. ‘Thousands were ready to believe that 
| any crack-brained vagary was the veritable pil- 
| lar of fire. 
| But to return to the “Harmonians.” Dr. 
| Travis, one of their number, still lives and 
| writes books amendatory of Owen’s opinions on 
| **the formation of character,” claiming now 
that man has a self-determining power over his 
will, William Pare, whom the Bishop of Ex- 
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eter expelled from an office he held in Birming- 
ham on account of his advocacy of Owen’s views, 
was sometime governor at Harmony Hall, and 
is now a leading politician in Birmingham. A 
prominent figure in the movement was Thom- 
as Alsop, a London stock-broker, an intimate 
friend of Coleridge, of whom he has printed 
some valuable reminiscences. Alsop was a 
friend also of poor Orsini, and was prosecuted 
by the English government for cognizance of 
the attack on Louis Napoleon. G. A. Fleming, 
who edited then the New Moral World, has 
been for many years on the parliamentary staff 
of the Morning Advertiser. Alexander Camp- 
bell, a clever Scotchman, who was at Orbiston— 
a Community in Scotland established by Abram 
(brother of George) Combe—went through Har- 


mony, White Quakerism, Pierrepoint Greaves’s | 


Mysticism, and the Ham Common Concordium, 
and now conducts the Glasgow Sentinel. Bu- 


chanan, another adherent, was an able speak- | 
He wrote ardent, not oth- | 
erwise notable, poetry in his youth, and left | 


er and journalist. 


on his death one son, known now as a poet of 
rising fame—Robert Buchanan. Lloyd Jones 
was an eloquent Irishman, a favorite ‘‘ social 
missionary” of the Owen school. He afterward 
joined the ‘Christian Socialists,” under the 
lead of Thomas Hughes and Lord De Grey. 
He had a son in our Union army in America, 
Indeed, a great many of the Harmony people 
went to America; among them Thomas Mack- 
intosh, author of ‘* The Electrical System of the 
Universe,” a work of some note in pre-scientific 
days (he was drowned while bathing in the 
Ottawa); Mr. Green, who perished on an Amer- 
ican railway; Thomas Bailey, a schoolmaster 
and copious writer, who, if now living, is among 
the Mormons of Utah; Dr. Frederick Hollick, 
a clear-headed writer, who is practicing at his 


profession in America; and John Finch, the 


iron-master already alluded to, who in America 
denounced religion as they only do who have a 
religion of their own to advance, and published 
a Bible revised for the Socialists, who never 
read it. 


Harmony Hall had, like Brook Farm, many 


interesting women in it. The best known 
among them was “ Kate” (Miss Reynolds), who 
afterward married the “ pariah” prophet, Good- 
wyn Barmby, who has now settled down into a 
respectable Unitarian preacher. Mrs. Chappel- 
smith was the earliest female lecturer. She 
went to Indiana, Mrs. Emma Martin was both 
beautiful and eloquent. 

But I must close my list, although I have not 
mentioned Ryall, Southwell, and others, who 
helped to make up this very remarkable assem- 
blage of men and women. As they looked 
upon Queenwood they fondly imagined that 
Plato’s Republic hovered above it waiting to 
descend. Proud efforts were made for its suc- 
cess; generous and holy hopes were centred 
upon it. No spotin this land sacred to poetry, 
antiquity, or political struggle should have to 
an American eye more moral beauty about it 


: nein 
than here, where Industry struck a peacefy] 
blow for its emancipation. In that day Wrete). 
edness smiled as a way seemed opening out of 
the pathless desert of drudgery. — Toil-worp 
men from the anvil and the loom here sowed 
their last hard-earned pennies and their hearts 
as seed. They never reaped the harvest, They 
dwelt in their Promised Land as strangers, re. 
ceiving not the promise. But their faith x 
justified to our generation in every co-operatiy; 
movement, every trade union, and in all the 
hopeful hnmanitarian efforts of society. Con. 
servatism, had it not been blind, would have 
paid much to have the Utopian elements of the 
human brain potted off into Harmony Halls and 
Brook Farms. They have been distributed by 
compulsion into the ordinary social veins; and 
household suffrage, co-operation, factory acts, 
in England, emancipation, woman's rights agi- 
tations, and the like, in America, are in no 
small degree attributable to their absorption, 
The old society swallowed the new, but diges- 
tion is a different thing from swallowing. The 
reappearance of Socialism is really one of the 
most salient features of ourtime. At the Inter- 
national Working-men’s Congress held in 1868 
at Brussels, and the International League of 
Peace and Liberty held the same year at Berne, 
the great subject of division was Socialism. In 
the course of those discussions—of which, though 
the debaters were working-men, M. Rochefort 
said, in his Lanterne, that no such eloquence could 
be found in the Corps Legislatif—some very in- 
teresting phenomena appeared. The leaders of 
the Socialistic party—by which I mean Fourier- 
ists, and those who believed in a distribution of 
land—were Russians, and their adherents were 
almost entirely from the hard, autocratic gov- 
ernments. The Russian, Polish, Hungarian, 
Spanish, and, in part, the French delegations, 
were for a Socialism like that which Owen 
| maintained. On the other hand, the delega- 
| tions from the freer governments, and in the 
| exact proportion of the popular character of 
such governments—England, Switzerland, Bel- 
| gium, and Germany—opposedit. In otherwise, 
just in the ratio that Socialism has gone into 
regular governments are the external Commu- 
nistic elements weak, while the hard monarchies 
are directly training their subjects to an ex- 
treme radicalism. Of the two millstones of 
| God—good and the denial of good—the nether 
| is just as serviceable in grinding ‘‘ exceeding 
small” as the upper. In Spain the Socialists 
| are more compact in organization than in any 
other country; and they have been able by two 
formidable battles to show that no government 
can be permanent there which shall not, by its 
justice, make their organization unnecessary. 
The Socialistic principle is very simple and 
| universal. Every man who by riding in a car 
| or omnibus—the common carriage—saves many 
| times what he would pay for a private carriage, 
or who by sending his child to a public school 
| pays but a tenth of what he would pay for a 
\ family teacher, avails himself of the Commu- 
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nistic principle. It is plain that by a common 
residence or common table people might save 
money as well as by having their carriage, their 
church, or their art-gallery in common; and 
nothing can prevent the springiag up among 
the poor of lodging-houses, workmen’s insti- 
tutes and reading-rooms, soup-kitchens, co-op- 
erative stores, and the like, all of which are 
Socialistic. But just so soon as Communism 
‘aspired to abandon the ordinary materiais and 
implements of society it really leit behind the 
only people who required its aid, and the only 
people who could have formed a community. 
It implies thought, enthusiasm, study, and im- 


agination for a man to become the practical | 


devotee of an idea; and these are precisely 
what the life of the pauper and drudge has 
never permitted to germinate in him. Buta 
man need not be a poet to take better rooms 
for less money in a model lodging-house, any 


more than to employ the common baker instead | 
The followers of | 
Owen and George Ripley were men and wo- | 
men of extreme individuality ; but for such to 
put themselves into a common drill was to set 
For the very object | 


of making his own bread. 


a pyramid upon its apex. 
of Harmony Hall or Brook Farm must be to 
secure from the pressure of physical toil more 
leisure and freedom for moral and mental cul- 
ture; whereas such culture must at once mani- 
fest itself in an individuality inconsistent with 
a too close association with others. Culture | 
affects taste, food, modes of amusement, and | 
leads men to devote life to things which no 
Community can regard as produce. The pos- | 
sible Community must have men and women | 
with minds full of the common question, How | 
shall we exist? When Communism took the | 
pen from Hawthorne’s hand and put a hoe into 
it, it furnished its own reductio ad absurdum. | 
Hawthorne plunged from the comfortable room | 
that meant his real work into a snow-storm in | 
order to do some other man’s work. But if the | 
inmates of Brook Farm had all plunged out of | 
snow-storms and out of starvation, Brook Farm | 
would have proved something else, though pos- 
sibly nothing more valuable than the artistic 
study of a society sure to reappear in completed | 
form on the American canvas. 

How little does the world know its debt to 
such dreamers as they who built Harmony Hall! | 
Palaces are built of mud, by men of mud; but | 
these walls were raised by the lyre of Orphe s: | 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That, with music loud and long, 


I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome !” 





The great globe itself, yea, all which it in- 


herit—how often have they been melted and | 
changed like wax under the visions of dreamers! | 
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at his feet, and tried to grasp it. I own I can 
never think of the social visionaries—St. Simon, 
Enfantin, Owen, and the rest—but as the suc- 
cessors of those who by some dream of national 
grandeur, of nationality, or of religious enthu- 
siasm have abolished seas and mountains. But 
for their noble discontent, but for their faith 
which made impalpable air seem as well worth 
their money as corn, were there any thing left 
but a mud-ball occupied by—Heavens, by what ? 
Let one observe in to-morrow’s London Times 
and New York Herald the photograph of the 
world to-day, so far as it is unvisited by any 
dream of the poor, chaffed, good-time-coming 
folk. I shall always believe that Mrs. Sigour- 
ney had some of the true fire, if only that she 
wrote, long ago, these lines: 
“If thou wilt seek the fellowship of dreams 

And make them friends, they e’en may bear thee up 

From star to star, and let thee hear the rush 

Of angel-wings upon God's errands speeding; 

And, while they make some silver cloud thy car, 

Will whispering tell thee that the unslumbering soul 

Wears immortality upon its crest, 

And by its very power to soar with them 

Proves that it can not die.” 

The children of Utopia—they who feed on 

| honey-dew—are, indeed, generally heretics; but 
so long as no bishop has so heavy a cross to bear, 
| let it be remembered that men are to be judged 
| by their fruits, and not by saying “‘ Lord, Lord” 
by formulas the most unimpeachable. One of 
these dreamers I have read of, who, passing 
through a crowd, heard one say, “There goes 
a man without religion.” He turned and said, 
gently, ‘‘I have religion enough to pardon your 
insult.” It is for an orthodox world—for a so- 
ciety that a little while ago was burning them, 
and still denounces them—that such men devote 
all they have and are. 

The names of Tom Paine, Robert Owen, or 
Holyoake are still potent to send the blood to 
the head of the orthodox; but, little as I coin- 
cide with their chief negations, I can not for- 
get the lesson graven all over the region through 
which I am wandering of how the orthodoxy of 
one age may Jeave memorials from which the 
orthodoxy of another may recoil. The history of 
the stake and the fagot should make the Church 
more modest in its anathemas. But that which 
here I especially recall is the figure of one who 
was held in his time—two centuries ago—the 
embodiment of the religious zeal of his age— 
Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder. That mis- 
erable fanatic hunted through these woods and 
fields more old women than huntsmen ever ran 
down foxes; and where he went his path was 
lit with the fires in which the wretched victims 
of superstition writhed in agony. Each witch 
burned or hung was treasured by Hopkins as a 
jewel in his crown of immortality, and he went 
through England to capture them as the revival- 
ist now journeys to convert souls, Not only all 


“‘Gladdened by that vision, he advanced to-| the orthodoxy of the time, headed by Richard 


ward the Pyrenees,” writes Livy of Hannibal 


Baxter, but the judiciary, led by Sir Matthew 


and his dream that he had received «n envoy | Hale, and royalty, in the person of James I., 


from Jupiter. 


In a dream Cyrus saw the sun | 


were behind this devastator, who held free li- 
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cense to suspect whom he pleased, and to “‘ test” 
poor women by tying their toes to their thumbs 
and ‘‘ walking” them between inquisitors four- 
and-twenty hours, without food or sleep, to see 
if their ‘‘ familiars” approached them (in the 
form of insects or vermin, for example), or if 


they sank exhausted—in which case, being un- | 


sustained by Providence, they were proven 
witches. But oftener the suspected witch was 
“swum ;” that is, the poor creature, bound 
hand and foot, was thrown into the water, and 
if he or she floated it was by diabolical agency, 
and death was awarded ; if they were drowned, 
at least their characters were cleared. This was 
a favorite method, because water was the ele- 
ment of baptism. All this was going on at the 
time when Harvey was discovering the circula- 
tion of the blood, and Boyle was founding the 
Royal Society. Hopkins charged twenty shil- 
lings per town for exterminating its witches. It 
is a satisfaction to know that Hopkins himself 
perished indirectly by his own cruel test. Sus- 
picion fell on him, and he was “swum;” he 
floated! Fear as to the result of his trial, and 
the cold caught by his ducking, brought on 
swift consumption and death. 

Of all the witch-trials those which filled this | 
neighborhood with excitement from 1640 to 
1653, causing the execution of two people, were | 
perhaps the most curious and famous. The | 
suspected persons were Dr. Lamb, Bucking- 
ham’s domestic physician, and Anne Boden- 
ham, his maid. Dr. Lamb, who was murdered 
as a wizard by a mob, was regarded by Richard 
Baxter as the most salient instance to be intro- 
duced into his “ World of Spirits,” which was 
“written for the conviction of Sadducees and 
Infidels.” Baxter tells the story thus: 

“Dr. Lamb, who was killed by the Mob for a Con- 
juror, about 1640, met one morning Sir Miles Sands 
and Mr. Barbor iti the Street, and invited them to go 
and drink their Morning’s Draught at his House. Dis- 
coursing about his Art, he told them that if they would | 
hold their Tongues, and their Hands from meddling | 
with any thing, he would show them some Sport. So, | 
falling to his Practice, in the middle of the Room | 
springs up a Tree; sone after appeared three little 
Fellows, with Axes on their Shoulders and Baskets in | 
their Hands, who presently fell to work, cut down the 
Tree, and carried all away. But Mr. Barbor, observ- | 
ing one Chip to fall on his Velvet Coat, he slips it into 
his pocket. That Night, when he and his Family were 
in bed and asleep, all the Doors and Windows in the 
House opened and clattered, 30 as to awaken and af- 
fright them all. His Wife said, Husband, you told me 
you was at Dr. Lamb's this Day, and I fear you meddled 
with something. He replied, I put a Chip into my Pock- 
et. I pray you, said she, fling it out or we shall have no 
Quiet. He did so, and all the Windows and Doors 
were presently shut, and all quiet, so they went to 
sleep.” 

Such was the morning’s sport which, assisted 
by the morning’s cups of two gentlemen, cost 
the eminent physician so dear. His evil repu- 
tation proved deadly also to the old woman, 
eighty years of age, who lived under his roof. 
This Anne Bodenham was the wife of a clothier 
who lived near New Sarum, and she really 
seems to have had some faith in her magical 
powers, although it may be she was only turn- 





die drunk. 
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ing a few pennies carough the credrlity of her 
neighbors. A Mr. Mason sent his servant 
Anne Styles, to learn from the fortune-teller 
the result of a lawsuit in which he was inter- 
ested. On this occasion, according to Styles’s 
testimony, 


“She took her staff and there drew it about the 
house, making a kind of Circle, and then took a book 
and carrying it over the Circle with her hands, and 
taking a green glasse did lay it upon the book, ang 
placed in the Circle an earthen Pan of Coals, wherein 
she threw something, which burning caused a yery 
noisome stink, and told the Maid she should not be 
afraid of what she should then see, for now they would 
come (they are the words she used), and s0, calling 
Belzebub, Tormentor, Satan, Lucifer appear, there sud. 
denly arose a very high wind, which made the honse 
shake, and presently the back-door of the house fiy. 
ing open, there came five Spirits, as the Maid sup. 
posed, in the likenesse of ragged Boyes, some bigger 
than others, and ran about the House where she had 
drawn the staff; and the witch threw down upon the 
ground crums of bread, which the Spirits picked up, 
and leapt over the Pan of Coals oftentimes, which she 
set in the midst of the Circle, and a Dog and Cat of 
the Witches danced with them; and after some time 
the witch looked again in her book, and threw some 
great white Seeds upon the ground, which the said 
Spirits picked up, and so in a short time the wind 


| was laid, and the witch going forth at the back-door 


the Spirits vanished.” 


The woman Bodenham then told the girl 
about her master’s lawsuit, and received three 
shillings, which hardly could have covered the 
expenses of the performance, much less have 
indemnified her for its fatal results. When this 
alleged witch was condemned to death Anne 
Styles fell to weeping, and begged for her re- 
prieve, which looks as if she had been telling 
lies. Bodenham denied all to the last, con- 
fessing only that she had a book of Charms, as 


| doubtless many a servant-girl has a book of 
| Dreams at this day—that she could say the 


Creed backward, and sometimes prayed to the 
planet Jupiter. After sentence she became 
completely insane. Befeve execution she wrote 
to her husband desiring him not to live in his 
house again, and asking the woman who was to 
‘*shroud” her to root up all the herbs in the 
garden; clamored for a knife, and begged to 
She refused to have any prayer or 
other service at her execution, at which she 
gave the officials work enough, and died cursing 
all around her. 

There was printed in the county of Hamp- 
shire a curious ‘‘ Annual Repository,” two vol- 
umes of which I have been enabled, through 
the kindness of a friend, to examine. There 
are records of the agricultural, social, and re- 
ligions condition of the various parishes in the 
county, and many entertaining accounts of their 
antiquities. Of the latter I was struck with 
the form of a conveyance by Henry I. (a.p. 
1133) of land to Southwick Priory: ‘‘I will 
and firmly decree that the said canons, their 
officers and servants, shall have and hold all 
their possessions......free and unmolested from 
shires and hundreds and all manner of suits, 
pleas, and complaints, and payments for mur- 
ders and larcenies, from homsuchen and forest 
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we from scutage and hidage, gelds, denegeld, | social affairs, which were formerly cautiously pre- 


and homgelds, assarts, assizes, deodands, aides, 
summages, avepenny and hundred-penny, mis- 
kinnings and blodewyte.” ‘The American who 
thinks himself heavily taxed may find comfort 
in reading this list of the punctures at which 
the old land-owner of this realm had to bleed— 
unless, indeed, he were a Priory! 

It was the Popes who began the system of 
heavy taxation in England; they bled their 
clergy in Britain, and the clergy bled the peo- 
ple. And when the Pope as head of the 
Church was superseded by the English kings, 
the latter were not inclined to surrender the old 
perquisites of Popes. When, however, many 
of these became odious to the people they pass- 
ed into new forms and names. ‘To this day no 
country is more heavily taxed. The popala- 
tion is about 30,000,000, the annual income 
£800,000,000, of which £320,000,000 are earn- 
ed in weekly wages by the working-classes, and 
the property accumulated in the hands of the 
wealthy few is £6,000,000,000. The public 


debt is £800,000,000, requiring an annual tax- | 


ation to pay its interest of £26,000,000. The 
army and navy cost annually £26,000,000. The 
various services— civil, diplomatic, judicial, 
postal, educational, and revenue collection, 
poor, police, highways—cost £40,000,000. For 
all of which there is a taxation amounting to 
£91,000,000 per annum, or about 114 per cent. 
of the income, The various taxes are now 
named as customs, excise, stamps, assessed tax- 
es, income and property tax, post-oflice, crown- 
lands, and miscellaneous. Customs date from 
the Conquest ; excise was introduced in 1626; 
assessed taxes originated in “ finage” or “‘ smoke- 
farthings,” levied at the time of the Conquest ; 
stamp-duties are a Dutch invention; and the 
income-tax originated with Mr. Pitt in 1798. 

The other extracts from these volumes which 
seem worth preserving I shall give without con- 
nection, as they are scattered in notes, letters, 
etc. : 

“The winter in 1739 in these parts being extremely 
severe, a swan was killed in the harbor that had a ring 
round its neck with the King of Denmark's arms on 
it.” 

“The Chinese dwarf tree, which the accompanying 
drawing represents, is in the possession of Mr. Lance 
of Chessel; it was brought from China 9 years ago, 
and is of the kind described by Sir G. Staunton in his 
account of Lord Macartney'’s embassy, which the Chi- 
nese place on the low parapet walls that surround the 
halls and apartments in their gardens. There is the 
greatest reason to think that this tree can be clearly 
traced back to be 60 years old. It exactly represents 
an old forest tree. Its leaf more resembles an elm 
than any of our other forest trees. Its height is 18 
inches, and the spread of its branches 24, its girt 6%, 
the leaves } inch long. A cutting of this tree, planted 
in @ hot-house in April last, has made a shoot of eight 
Jeet and a half in length, and its leaf is about three inch- 

” 


es 


long. 
“ Wield Parish Register.—No register of marriage 


served to clerks.—The old appellation of Goodwiie ap- 
pears to have given way to that of Dame.” 

“A person who keeps a public house by the sea- 
side not far from Portsmouth told me the other day 
that he had lived seven years with the late Mr. Gib- 
bon's father at Buriton; that the son (the historian) 
once flogged him severely for beating his dog; that he 
was always fond of reading, and seldom seen without 
a book in his hand; he did not cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with the young people of his neigh yorhood, nor 
even afford his father or mother much of his company; 
his beloved books riveted all his attention, and to 
books he sacrificed all the amusements of youth.” 

“ Benefit of Clergy, Southampton, 1637.—Eztract from 
Books of the Court of Quarter Sessions.—' Wurreas, 
Henry Whitely, nowe prisoner in the comon gaole for 
this countye, hath bene here at this present sessions 
indicted, and upon his tryall in that behaulfe convict- 
ed of foure sev'all fellonies: viz., for the felonious 
stealinge of twelve turkyes, price 1s. a peece, of the 
goodes and chattles of John Stampe, gent., by one in- 
dictment; and for the like stealinge of tenn henns, 
price viiid. a peece, and seaven capons, price 12d. a 
peece, of the goodes and chattles of a man unknown, 
by another indictment; and for the like stealinge of 
a sack, value 14d., of the goodes and chattles of Hum- 
phrey Sutton, by another indictment ; and also for the 
like stealinge of twoe hayes, value 2s. 6d. a peece, 
of the goodes and chattles of Ann Willingcott, wid- 
owe, by another indictment, as by the same sey'all in- 
dictments thereof may appeare. And thereupon the 
sayde Eenry Whitely having prayed the benefitt of 
| clergy; which was allowed him accordinge to the lawe, 

if he could have reade; but forasmuch as he, the said 
Henry Whitely, being tried could not reade, and soe 
| was uncapable of that, the benefitt of the clergye; it 
is therefore considered and adjudged by this Court, 
| that he, the said Henry Whitely, shall be from hence 
had to the said gaol from whence he was brought, and 
shall be from thence had to the place of execucon, and 
shall there hang by the neck untill he be dead, ac- 
| cordinge to the law. And the sheriffe is here com- 
| manded to see execucon done uppon him according- 
| lye.”” 
| This benefit of clergy—privilegium clericale— 
constitutes a very curious chapter in the history 
| of English law. It originated in a claim made 
| by ecclesiast‘cs for exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of the common courts of law. After a 
great many expedients the exemption from or- 
dinary punishments—with exception of those 
|for arson, highway robbery, and ravaging a 
| country—was allowed to the clergy, and was 
gradually extended to the clerks and retainers 
of the clergy. As these were generally the only 
| class that could read, the ability to read was 
made the test of those who could claim the ben- 
efit of clergy. Persons thus exempted were 
burned in the hand, and then delivered over to 
| the ecclesiastical court (which had been estab- 
| lished by William the Conqueror) to be dealt 
| with by canon law. ‘Then followed a farce. 
| The offender was brought before a bishop and 
| required to make oath of his innocence ; twelve 
| witnesses called “compurgators” swore they 
| believed him, and he was acquitted, though he 
might have been caught in the criminal act. 
| The perjury involved in this induced the courts 


\to rule that an offender should by benefit of 


during the reign of O. Cromwell.”—“ In the early part | clergy be only exempted from the death-pen- 
of this Register, as well as that of Medstead, there ap- | alty, not from the severest punishment next to 


pears some beautiful handwriting, which seems to | it. The peers and peeresses, unwilling to be 
degenerate in after-times; this is evidently in . onse- | di ‘vil had obtained. in ti 

quence of the art of printing, and the consequent fail- | SUTpassed In privileges, Had obtained, in the 
ure of monopolized qualification for state and other | time of Edward VI., the privilege of the peer- 
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age ; so that they, even if they could not read, | confirmed criminals. No doubt in the far fy. 
which was often the case, could not suffer the | ture society will not only realize that crime rep- 
extreme penalty, By statutes 7 and 8 George | resents moral insanity, but also how far it is ite 
IV. the benefit of clergy was abolished, but that | self responsible for the pauperism and ignorance 
of the peerage remains, the most scandalous which produce the base blood and deformed 
anomaly of English law. In America the cler- | brains whose harvest is crime; and if the 
ical privilege was never recognized, though in | criminal can not read it will not be as of olq 
Virginia and the Carolinas some judges even | a reason for hanging him, but rather for hold- 
now append to their sentences the words “ with- | ing him more sinned against than sinning. 
out benefit of clergy.” | Turning now coastward again, we may well 
The fact that poor Whitely was executed for | pause on one of the fine hills on the hither side 
stealing things to the amount of $1 624 is hard-| of Lymington, and view the woody valley and 
ly an antiquarian curiosity. When the Puritan | the soft curves of the river as they widen down 
pilgrims founded New England the English and | to the beautiful old town at which our present 
Scottish law held over thirty different offenses | saunter must terminate. As we look down- 
to be capital; and it is an answer to the com- | ward the peaceful outlook is, like so many oth- 
mon theory that the Puritans were unusually | ers in this region, disturbed by the ever-ascend- 
rigorous that at the same period they recognized | ing fortifications which Pam* bequeathed to 
only ten capital crimes, It is as strange as true | the England now liberated from his evil-eye, 
that up to 1832 death was practically awarded | Yet I must not just remember the wickedness 
in England for stealing to the amount of £5. It | of ‘‘that wicked old man,” as Cobden used to 
was only when juries would not convict that En- | call him, for among sundry little felicities of his 
gland had to begin the work of mitigation. A long, long reign he appointed to be Collector 
thousand bankers petitioned Parliament to soften | of Customs at this port of Lymington, and also 
the punishment for forgery, in the interest of | pensioned, the Irish poet—the man who has 
more certain punishment. In 1832 Sir Thomas | written the finest modern lyrics in our language 
Denman, Attorney-General, prevailed to secure | (after Robert Browning)—William Allingham, 
the abolition of capital punishment for forgery ; | Who that has read that incomparable poem, 
and in the same year false coining, horse-steal- | ‘‘ The Touchstone”’—which Emerson read in 
ing, sheep-stealing, cattle-stealing, and stealing | the Concord Town-hall when John Brown was 
in a dwe"-ing ceased to be capital crimes, through | executed, and which went the rounds as his 
the exertions of Mr. William Ewart, M.P., | own—will doubt the high praise I have written? 
whose useful life closed in the first month of | Ever since I read that poem I have hoped to 
this year. In 1833 Mr. Barrett Lennard car-| take its author by the hand. It was with a 
ried his proposition exempting house-breaking, | thrill of pleasure that at last I met him; with 
as distinguished from burglary, from the death | some surprise, too, at finding him so young. 
penalty. In 1834 and 1835, on motion of Mr. | He must be now about forty, but looks much 
Ewart, ‘‘ hanging in chains” ceased to be a le- | younger, and is unmarried. Allingham is an 
gal punishment; and returning from transport-| English name, and there is some reason to 
ation, stealing letters from the post-office, and | think that an early ancestor of the poet’s fam- 
sacrilege were removed from the list of capital | ily gave its name to the town of Ellingham 
crimes. In 1836, on motion of Mr. Aglionby, | (Ad/en’s home) in this county of Hants; but how- 
the law for executing within 48 hours after sen- | ever that may be the family had long been Irish, 


tence was abolished. In 1837 Lord John Rus- 
sell’s acts swept away such capital offenses as 
**eutting and maiming,” rick-burning, attempt- 
ed murder, robbery, burglary, and arson. The 
result of these acts was that in 1839 there were 
56 executions against 438 in 1837. 
Mr. Ewart gained 94 votes in the House of 


ishment. 
cruelties that for the twelve years preceding 1844 
no execution occurred in London except for mur- 
der. 


Gilpin, M.P., never fails to appeal to Parlia- 
ment on the subject. It has, however, been 


somewhat set back by Mr. Mill’s opposition, | 


and still more by the recent increase in bru- 
tal crimes in England, which has led the Pad 


Taylor, the poet, has written a curious pamphlet 
advocating a kind of imprisonment for life, with 
servitude, in comfortable insane asylums, for 


In 1840 | 


| of Commons an appropriation of nine millions of 


z | pounds to be spent upon fortifications for the defense 
Commons for the total abolition of capital pun- | 


Such was the reaction against the old | 


The Society for the Abolition of Capital | 
Punishment is still vigorous, and Mr. Charles | 


, | at 200 yards distance. 
Mall Gazette to clamor for the restoration of the | 


death-penalty for confirmed thieves. Mr. Henry | 


and the father of William was a banker at Bal- 
lyshannon. And, by-the-way, in these days 
when Ireland is so apt to be set down as a 
‘* played-out” country in an intellectual point 


* In 1860 Lord Palmerston proposed to the House 


of the English naval arsenals. The House was para 
lyzed by the audacity of the proposal, and surmising 
that only some peril invisible to the general public 
could have caused it, voted the money. Nearly the 
whole of this money has been spent, and it is now 
discovered that most of it might as well have been 
thrown into the Channel. The total estimate for the 
completion of the system of fortresses begun under 
Palmerston is £11,850,000. The works at Portsmouth 
alone require £1,192,000. They extend over 17 miles, 
and will require a defensive army of 70,000 men. It 
is now known that the shields used on these fortifica- 
tions can not resist the attack of powerful ordnance 
The shields are placed upon 
granite, and the impact of heavy shot crushes the 
granite, and the shields fall from their places. Several 
fortresses have been erected on Portsdown Hill, which 
is simply a big lump of chalk that crumbles away by 
the concussion of every gun fired from its own forti- 
fications, 
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of view, it is worth while to‘note how largely 
the literature, science, and art of Great Britain 
has been during this century, and is now, in- | 
debted to Irish brains. Of departed magnates | 
regard being had to this century alone) we | 
find Ireland has contributed Thomas Moore ; 
Lord Rosse; Father Prout (James Mahoney) ; 
Dr. Todd (author of many medical works of | 
high value); Samuel Lover, novelist and poet ; | 
Father Mathew; Mr. Spring Rice (afterward | 
Lord Monteagle) ; Dr. O'Shaughnessy, who in- | 
troduced telegraphs into India; Sterling Coyne, 
dramatist; D'Arcy Magee, the historian and | 
politician ; and George Petrie, historian, an- | 
tiquary, and philologist, whose biography has | 
just been written by Dr. Stokes. The cele-| 
brated family of Barrys was Irish—James, the 
painter, and Sir David, the physiologist. Sir 
Charles Barry, the architect of the Houses of 
Parliament, was of Irish extraction, though I 
am not sure that he was born in Ireland. 
Brontés were of Irish, and not of French extrac- | 
tion, as is commonly supposed. They are of the 
Irish family of Prunty, or Brunty, in the North 
of Ireland. Dr. Doran also was an Irishman; 
as‘was also Wallace, the composer. When we 
come among the living we find such names as 
Professor Tyndall, of the Royal Institution ; 
Mr. Lecky, the historian of Rationalism; Ma- 
clise and Mulready, the Academicians; Balfe, 
the composer; Sir William Wilde, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Irish Academy; Sir W. R. 
Hamilton, Astronomer Royal for Ireland; Sir 
Robert Kane, the geologist; Whitley Stokes, 
the greatest Celtic scholar, and Chief Secretary 
of the Indian Government in Calcutta; Arch- 
bishop Trench ; Lord Dufferin, author of “ Let- 
ters from High Latitudes,” and the fine satire 
on high life, ‘* The Hon. Impulsia Gushington ;” 
also Lady Dufferin, the writer of many charm- 
ing Irish songs; William Carleton, anthor of 
“Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry ;” 
Samuel Ferguson, author of ‘‘ The Forging of 
the Anchor ;” Julia Kavanagh; Frances Power 
Cobbe; Richard Doyle, long the chief carica- | 
turist of Punch, and delineator of “ Brown, | 
Jones, and Robinson ;” Mrs, Riddell, author of | 
‘George Geith;” Aubrey de Vere, the poet; 
Lord Chancellor Cairnes; Professor Cairnes, | 
whose pen was so powerful in our late civil | 
war; Dion Boucicault, the dramatist. I might, 
indeed, swell this list. In America several 
names will suggest themselves to the reader's | 
mind. 
Leigh Hunt was the first to recognize the | 
genius of William Allingham, and to him the | 
poet dedicated his first volume of poems (pub- 
lished in 1850), as to ‘* one who encouraged my 
first literary attempts, and who since befriend- 
ed me in matters of more importance.” But} 
Leigh Hunt was only the first to give a welcome 
to the literary fraternity of London which, after 
the publication of the ‘‘ Day and Night Poems,” 
in 1855, was accorded by Carlyle, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Browning, and others, whose friend- 
ship has ever since repaid the poet for the lack 
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WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


of popularity with ‘‘the million.” He was for 


| a time employed in a government office in Ire- 


land, but was afterward removed to Lyming- 
ton at his own request, where his salary is 
smaller, but where he is near his most inti- 
mate friend, Alfred Tennyson. In 1864 Al- 
lingham published what is in some respects his 
greatest poem, “ Laurence Bloomfield in Ire- 
land,” in which the poet gives us much of his 
own mental and moral experience, blended with 
the life and soul of his suffering country. Mr. 
Gladstone spoke of it in the House of Commons 
as “an extremely clever work.” The Athe- 
neum said, “It is Ireland in miniature ;” and 
the Spectaior advised the Social Science Asso- 
ciation to publish and circulate it. No one who 
wishes to see Ireland as it is should be without 
this admirable poem. 

But Allingham is pre-eminently the poet of 
artists. His exquisite lyrics have suggested 
some of the finest works of Rossetti, Millais, 
Arthur Hughes, and others of the same school; 
and, indeed, a beautiful edition of his poems, 
published in 1860, contains fine illustrations by 
the three artists whose names I have given. 
Of his shorter poems ‘‘ The Touchstone” js un- 
doubtedly the best. It is one of those rare fe- 
licities which make up the coronet of thought. 
In a copy of the poems which I received long 
ago from the author, I find a verse added in 
manuscript. The reader may remember the 
theme of the poem—a man coming, whence 
none could tell, bearing a touchstone, whose 
spell tested all things, smiting the fair to foul, 
the foui to fair: 
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“Of heir-loom jewels, prized so much, 
Were many changed to chips and clods, 
And even statues of the gods 

Crumbled beneath its touch.” 


The enraged people, seeing their goods brought 
to naught, imprisoned the man and burned the | 
touchstone; and the poem, as published, closes | 
with this verse : 


“And when to stop all future harm, 
They strew'd its ashes on the breeze; 
They little guess’d each grain of these 

Convey'd the perfect charm.” 


The verse appended in manuscript runs as fol- | 
lows : 


| 
“North, south, in rings and amulets, | 
Throughout the crowded world ‘tis borne- 
Which, as a fashion long outworn, | 
Its ancient mind forgets.” 

} 


But I can not think this new verse adds to | 
the “ perfect charm” of the original conclusion. 
In 1865 were published Allingham’s “ Fifty 
Modern Poems,” which have confirmed the | 
opinion of poets and artists that their author | 
is as a lyric writer almost incomparable. 

I could not help thinking of how Hawthorne | 
must have appeared in his customs office at | 
Boston or Salem, when I found the poet in his | 
dingy little room on the Lymington wharf, sur- | 
rounded by dingy and dusty old ledgers and 
the like, and seated by a window looking out 
on barges and sailors. In front of him as he 
worked were portraits of Emerson, Carlyle, 
and Browning. At his dwelling, however, I 
found him happily environed with a charming 
library containing many rare old books, and | 
with walls adorned by pictures repeating in | 
another language his own creations, sent him | 
by artists far and near. The windows opened | 
out upon fragrant flowers, through which the | 
vista, unimpeded by any house, stretched to 
the sea. Yet I doubt whether through these 
windows he had seen as much to stir his imag- | 
ination as by that other dingy aperture in his | 
office, where, as the ships and the sailors came | 
in, he had received from them something be- | 
yond pecuniary fees, and of a kind they knew | 
not of. Two poems, hitherto unpublished, I 
filched from his port-folio, both of which, I | 
fancy, were borne in through that window on 
the wharf. The one relates to an anecdote of 
Napoleon’s captivity, which is related in the 
**Memoirs of an Aristocrat, by a Midshipman | 
of the Bellerophon,” and is part of the romance 
of these shores. The ballad is entitled 


CAPE USHANT. 


Our ship, the stout Bellerophon, 
Off Rochefort Harbor lay: 

We took a passenger on board 
And slowly sailed away. 

Seven days and nights, with baffling winds, 
We strove to fetch Tor Bay. 


The eighth day, with the rising sun, 
A morning in July, 

French land upon our starboard bow 
We plainly could descry. 


When I, a little middy 
(It's fifty years ago), 

Came up to take my watch on deck, 
Into the early glow. 


Magnificently rose the sun 
Above the hills of France, 

And spread his splendor on the sea 
And through the sky’s expanse. 


Meanwhile upon the poop, alone, 
Our passenger stood there, 

And view'd the gently gliding land 
In clearest morning air— 

The cliffs of Ushant, and the slopes 
Of shadowy Finisterre. 


“Ushant?” he asked, and I replied, 
* Yes, Sire.” Whereon he raised 
His little pocket-telescope, 
And gazed, and ever gazed, 
For hours and hours he hardly moved; 
And if his eyes grew dim 
We never saw it; there he stood, 
And none went near to him, 


Till, with a faint and fickle wind, 
We drew from off the coast, 

And in a noontide haze of heat 
France faded and was lost. 


Napoleon's thoughts in that last look 
It were but vain to seek; 

Enough he had to think upon _ 
If he had gazed a week. 


And sometimes from his rock, perhaps, 
He saw, amid the shine 

Of lonely waves, Cape Ushant’'s ghost, 
Far on the dim sea-line. 


The second poem which I am permitted to 
print shows that the eye which looks out on 
Lymington wharf can see the daily fore-ground 
as well as great figures in the perspective of 
history. It is entitled 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 
Head the ship for England! 
Shake out every sail! 
Blithe leap the billows, 
Merry sings the gale. 
Captain, work the reck’ning; 
How many knots a day? 
Round the world and home again, 
That's the sailor's way! 


We've traded with the Yankees, 
Brazilians, and Chinese ; 

We've laughed with dusky beauties 
In shade of tall palm-trees ; 

Across the Line and Gulf-stream— 
Round by Table Bay— 

Every where and home again, 
That's the sailor’s way! 


Nightly stands the North Star 
Higher on our bow; 

Straight we run for England; 
Our thoughts are in it now. 
Jolly time with friends on shore, 
When we've drawn our pay! 
All about and home again, 
That's the sailor's way! 


Tom will to his parents; 
Jack will to his dear; 
Joe to wife and children; 
Bob to pipes and beer; 
Dicky to the dancing-room 
To hear the fiddles play ;— 
Round the world and home again, 
That's the sailor’s way! 


Soon after reading this I walked out on the 
shore below the town and beheld it all in real 
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life. Groups of women, some with children 
tugging at their aprons, were gazing through 
telescopes on incoming sails; now and then a 
ery of joy broke from their lips as some «ail, 


bearing homeward the wandering Jack or Joe, 
was recognized ; while at another spot, where 


tough mariners were landing, arms were held 
out and weather-beaten faces shining through 
happy tears. What partings, what greetings, 
may not a poet see from a wharf-window! 
But, for that matter, where is not the right hu- 
man eye in place? 

It is now about five years ago that Alling- 
ham was awarded a pension. ‘There is some- 
thing very graceful in the old custom of En- 
gland which gives an annual stipend to such 
of her children as are least adapted to the com- 
mon work of making money, all the more as it 
is generally given to those who have been most 
independent in their relation to the convention- 
al creeds, and most faithful to ideals that had 
no dower to bestow. Such a fund as that which 
the Ministry has thus to bestow might easily be 
made into a mere bribe for sycophancy; but 
such cases have been so rare that it is in fact 
rather a testimony to the genius which no gift 
has perverted. There is something poetical in 
the fact that such a man as Leigh Hunt, for 
example, radical enough to pass two years in 
prison under the Prince Regent, had his old 
age made comparatively comfortable by the 
pension awarded him by Victoria. Carlyle, 
too, who consented through long dreary years 
to be painfully poor rather than turn his pen to 
the kind of work which promised gain, was 
pensioned by the nation which before and since 
he has remorselessly criticised. The pension 
is generally two or three hundred pounds. In 





Carlyle’s case it is the latter sum, I believe; 


bvt there never was a more opportune gift, and 
his friends still remember-the happy scene when 
Leigh Hunt came with the appy news, for tell- 
ing which Mrs. Carlyle kissed him !* 

When not engaged in the work of his office, 
which, I have learned, he accomplishes to the 
complete satisfaction of all concerned, Alling- 
ham passes his time gathering lyrics among the 
wild-flowers and the trees of the New Forest, 
whose names and characters few know so well; 
and not unfrequently in the June days one may 
see Rossetti, or some other artist, using him as 
a chaperon in this fine society, which they pre- 
fer to the best which Belgravia can show. But 
still oftener he starts over the water with Faring- 
ford in his eye, and on the afternoon of such a 
day may be seen by the side of a tall, dark fig- 
ure outlined against the white chalk cliff on the 
beach, or, it may be, with the cliff for a pedes- 
tal, against the clear blue that bends above the 
Enchanted Isle; for of all living none has so 
much received the confidence and love of the 
Laureate as this young Irish bard. Tennyson 
likes him chiefly, I think—next, that is, to his 
unusually fresh and agreeable traits as a com- 
panion—because of all the young poets in this 
country he is the least Tennysonian. Alling- 
ham’s culture is, indeed, far more American 
than English, and few Americans are so famil- 


* To this kiss, so characteristic of the humor and 
tact of one of the noblest of women, we are indebted 
for one of Leigh Hunt's improvisations : 


“Jenny kissed m:: when we met, 

Jumping from*.the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thieft; who love to get 

Sweets into yvar list, _ that in. 
Say I'm weary, say I'm 

Say that health mad wealth have missed me: 
Say I'm growing old, but add— 

Jenny kissed me !” 
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iar with the writings of Emerson, Lowell, Walt 
Whitman, Thoreau, Curtis, and Hawthorne. He 
evidently holds Emerson as above all living 
thinkers, and treasures much a note he once 
received from Hawthorne. 

I found it curious to walk about the old town, 


and, while conversing with one of the most 
modern singers, to reflect that our canes, every 
time we put them down, pierced to the dust of 


buried worlds. For Lymington is not only men- | 


tioned in Domesday-Book; there is evidence 
that it was a Roman camp; and before that 
Pheenicians worked the salt-tuns, which still 
exist, as they listened to Druid bards singing to 
their harps their own Ushant tragedies, and the 
‘*sailors’ ways” of those days. <A great place 
it is to dig up old coins and pots, which make 
one feel very close to those old people, and 
tempt one, like Taylor, the Platonist, to sacri- 
fice a bull to Jupiter in one’s back-parlor. 
“Lentune” it is named in Domesday - Book, 
afterward Lyme Regis, now Lymington, which, 
they say, means “‘a town on the stream.” It 
used to be a favorite victim of the French sea- 
rovers, by whoin it was three times plundered 
in the fourteenth century. During the civil 
wars it favored the king. Near here the Duke 
of Monmouth was captured after the battle of 
Sedgemoor, and the old story-tellers have a nar- 
rative that reminds one of the anecdotes told 
of the New England women in the Revolution. 
A party of the Duke’s adherents used to meet 
at the house of a Mrs. Knapton to discuss na- 
tional grievances over pipes and beer. Being 
discovered, a friend warned them of the ap- 
proach of the officers, when Mrs. Knapton got 
the men out of the back-windows, cleared the 
table, and, to explain the suspicious tobacco- 


smoke, tied up her face, put a pipe in her | 


| mouth, and when the constables entered ap- 
| peared to be smoking to relieve a toothache, 
| The stratagem succeeded. 

The most interesting building in the place is 
the old church, built in the time of Henry VL, 
and dedicated to St. Thomas & Becket. It has 
| been added to from time to time, and now, 
|eovered over with ivy, is quite picturesque. 
Cardinal Wolsey was once its curate, and one 
day he appeared not in the pulpit, but in the 
stocks near the door, for being drunk at the fair. 
|'This was before his (ecclesiastical) elevation. 
It is just possible that this incident, and the 
mixed character of the church’s architecture, 
originated the ancient Lymington epigram : 


‘Old church and new steeple, 
Lying parson and wicked people.” 


There are one or two curious entries in the 
parish register; one, under date of 1736, re- 
| cords that “ Samuel Baldwyne, Esq., sojourner 
| in this parish, was immersed without the Needles, 
in Scratcher’s Bay, sans ceremonie, May 20.” 
Samuel was not baptized in the sea, as the 
reader may suppose, but buried there, accord- 
ing to his dying request, to prevent his wife 
carrying out her avowed intention of dancing 
on his grave! 

The first walk I took with Allingham was to 
the cottage, nearly two miles out of the town, 
where Southey married in his 65th year his 
second wife, Caroline Bowles, and where he 
lived for the rest of his life; and from this point 
we strolled to the sea-beach where he was one 
day found bareheaded and barefooted, a maniac. 
The second Mrs. Southey had some talent, as 
her “‘ Chapters on Church-yards” show; but she 
was an uncultivated farmer’s daughter. Some 
of the Bowles family still occupy the pleas- 








ant cottage, which in 
the picture is that 
fronting the eye. 
The probabilities are 
that after this wife 
had become insane 
Southey’s life with 
her led to his own 
insanity. It may be 
reasonably supposed 
that a man who had 
written over one hun- 
dred volumes, each 
one testifying to ex- 
traordinary labor, his 
brain was not able 
to bear the terrible 
stress put upon it. 
But it was a sad end 
for the mind which, 
without possessing 
genius, was skillful enough to write ‘* Thalaba.” 
He wrote exquisite prose, and after he had 
fastened his intellectual hose on Coleridge, 
Lamb, or Wordsworth, he certainly sent out 
the ideas so received in graceful fountains. 
Such charming ideas his friends found Southey's 
to be, not recognizing at all their own children. 
When Emerson visited Rydal Mount Words- 
worth quoted and praised Southey. “But who 
is Southey?” asks Emerson. That was rather 
hard; for he was the hardest worker that ever 
lived in England; and nearly seventy years ago 
he preached a high faith amidst icebergs. The 
miserable reign of the Prince Regent had just 
begun when Southey wrote in England (1812) 
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SOUTHEY'S OOTTAGE. 


such texts for Dr. Channing as this: ‘‘ It would 
have proved a striking part of a vision pre- 
sented to Adam, the day after the death of 
Abel, to have brought before his eyes half a 
million of men crowded together in the space 
of a square mile. When the first father had 
exhausted his wonder on the multitude of his 
offspring, he would then naturally inquire of his 
angelic instructor for what purposes so vast a 
multitude had assembled; what is the com- 
mou end? Alas! to murder each other—all 
Cains, and yet no Abels.” Southey’s son, a 
clergyman of the English Church near Ilches- 
ter, recently found among his father’s papers, 
and forwarded to Fraser's Magazine, some frag- 
ments of a ‘‘ Life of Sir Philip Sidney,” possess- 
ing considerable merit. It was probably his 
last production. 

Iam continually amazed at the discovery, on 
this little island with its millions (of which sev- 
eral are counted in no census), of so many nooks 
and by-ways where people live as remote from 
the great world as if they were in the forests of 
America. In their primitive dress and mush- 
room cottages, about which they train vines and 
flowers on borders adorned with shells, these 
English of the southern coast seem more like 
French peasants than like the hard, strong- 
minded, gin-drinking laborer of the northern 
counties. When the lump of chalk of which 
Northwestern Europe is composed was cut in 
two by the Channel, there was a French leaven 
left among these peasants, As we were walk- 
ing through a little village of two or three straw- 
thatched houses I observed nearly all the chil- 
dren playing at the doors, and spoke to one of 
them, but the mother near by stopped her wash- 
ing and listened with anxiety. My compan- 
ion suggested that it were best not to speak to 
the children; the entire region was in a state 
of panic on account of a fearful murder which 
had lately been committed in the county on a 
little girl whom a well-dressed stranger had en- 
ticed from her parents’ door with some pence. 
| Allingham seemed to enter into the inmost na- 
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ture of these poor people, and knew the cottage 
which was most enriched by agrimony, or that 
which rejoiced in a tree of the feathery pink- 
blossomed Tamazix Gallica (which is generally 
a bush). One day a storm overtook us, and 
we found refuge in the lowly but artistically or- 
namented cottage of a poor woman, with whom 
he conversed as wisely as if he had been born 
and reared in it on all the shrubs of the garden. 
Then we sat down and talked of Comtism, 
Kantism, and of Tyndall’s explanation that we 
are all little engines with boilers full of motive 
in us, steaming away over spirit-lamps, which 
some chance draught blows out, and there is an 
end of us. The woman listened with wide eyes, 
not quite sure whether or not she was harbor- 
ing two escaped lunatics. Like all other mod- 
ern poets of this country, Allingham is fascina- 
ted by the revelations of science, and not only 
sees every insect or leaf through two lenses— 
his own imagination and the eye of Darwin or 
Huxley—but botanizes a little on the humanity 
vegetating around him. A little too Irish for 


the English, and too English for the Irish, he | 


has a tinge of melancholy derived from the ex- 
perience of many alienations, but finds a restor- 


ing companionship in his relations with Nature | 


and the Muse. The-few days I passed with 
him will long retain their sunshine. 

In the neighborhood of Lymington the shrubs 
and wild-flowers seemed to me especially charm- 
ing, and the notes of the birds particularly 
sweet. I have observed that the natural char- 


acteristics of “ingland are in several respects cu- 
riously anticipative of those of New England. 
The English fog is a rough stem of which the 
American Indian summer may be regarded as 


the fine flower. The russet autumn is a fair 
prelude to the more radiant hues of the same 
season across the Atlantic. The birds here 
bear on their wings foreshadowings of the brill- 
iant colors with which their transatlantic rela- 
tives light up the forests. The songsters here 
have finer notes than ours, but for each of them 
we have a corresponding, if inferior, singer in 
our American woods. The mavis or hermit- 
thrush utters a less sustained music than the 
nightingale, but it is kindred; and our mead- 
ow-lark is a less jovial—a Puritan—sky-lark. 
The whip-poor-will is, however, certainly an 
improvement on the cuckoo, There is some- 
thing mystic in the feeling with which one looks 
upon the violets bleoming over the dust of bur- 
ied races, or listens to larks singing over the 
barrows of forgotten conquerors, Neither Sax- 
on nor Norman was arrayed like one of these. 
The kingdoms of violence pass: beauty is im- 
mortal. This little violet still brings its bit of 
heaven to earth amidst the mould of shrines 
and mansions. 


“The air is sweet with violets running wild 
"Mid broken sculptures and fallen capitals.” 


It is a proof of the poetic instinct in human 
nature that it has invested the trees and flow- 
ers with its most sacred beliefs and sentiments. 


They are copied in cathedral arches and folia- 
tions, and blossom in tinted windows, The 
religious chronicles of England are full of tra. 
ditions of the religious natures of trees ang 
flowers. They constitute a floral Christian 
Calendar in their names, and Christian Yea; 
in their blooming and closing. Among the 
consecrated growths of England the hawthorn 
is eminent. When Joseph of Arimathea wan. 
dered into Britain—and there is hardly a saint 
that has not been here—he laid him down «% 

sleep on the grass, and when he awoke found 
that his staff had blossomed into a hawthorn 
cluster; this he deemed a token that he should 
erect a chugch on the spot, and that is the way 

the old Glastonbury church came to be built, 
The old Glastonbury hawthorn -tiee, whose 
trunk -was supposed to be Joseph’s staff, was 
such an object of reverence in Cromwell's time 
that he thought it necessary to uproot it. It 
was, however, beyond the power of Cromwell 
to reach the root of it in the popular mind, 
and its sanctity was distributed to the com- 
mon hawthorn which lines so many roads in 
England, though the latter are of a very differ- 
ent species. The French call it [epine noble, 
because it was supposed to have furnished the 
thorns which pierced the brow of Christ. But 
| of all plants the St. John’s-wort—the curative 
herb of John the Baptist—has had the widest 
| connection with popular superstition. I have 
already alluded to its supposed virtues in heal- 
ing the soldier’s wound, It was anciently 
called Fuga demonum, and was the chief dev- 
ilfuge. On the vigil or eve of St. John’s Day, 
in many parts of England, it was the custom, 
even within this century, for country people 
to build bonfires and dance around them, with 
John’s-wort encircling their brows, invoking a 
| fruitful year. These bonfires were founded on 
| the declaration that the Baptist was a burning 
and shining light. The ritualist lights his can- 
| dles, much in the same traditional line, to de- 
clare Christ to be the Light of the World. 
Formerly on Si, John’s Day (June 24) few 
houses were without a sprig of John’s-wort 
over their doors. The custom survives in 
|many villages of France and Germany. In 
Lorraine the peasant refuses to cut his grass 
| before that day, whatever be the weather. It 
jis a curious fact that in the Levant, notwith- 
| standing many sad experiences to the contra- 
| ry, the peasantry maintain the belief that any 
| plague that is raging must disappear on the 
24th of June. 

But these galaxies of the sod not op!y record 
religious legends, as the constellations over 
them preserve classic mythologies; their pop- 
ular names in many cases trace the natural 
poetry of the human mind and its earliest 
gropings after scientific deseription. Such are 
the heart’s-ease, pansy (pensée), daisy (day's 
eye), shepherd’s-warning, forget-me-not, Ve- 
| nus’s looking- glass, traveler’s-joy, lad’s-love, 
| virgin’s- bower, way-bread, wayfaring - tree, 
| shepherd’s-needle, maiden-he'*, wake-robin, 














dandelion (dent de leon), pheasant’s-eye (which | 
the French call goutte de sang, in remembrance 
of the fable that it sprang from a drop of the 
blood of Adonis), queen-of-the-meadow, hon- | 
esty (lunaria or moon-wort), celandine (i. e., 
cheladonium, &@ name preserving a belief, old as | 
Pliny, that the swallows use it to restore their 
sight), little-thrift or lady’s-cushion, ox-eye, 
cuckoo-eup. This last is also called here, as 
in America, butter-cup, on account of an old 
theory that the cows derive from it that which 
makes the butter yellow. An old writer— | 
Gerarde—says it is called cuckoo-cup because 
“it flowres when the cuckowe doth begin to | 
sing her pleasant notes without stammering ;” | 
but it seems rather to refer to the old theory | 
that its cup holds a liquid which the cuckoo | 
drinks. Hence it is also called the exaken- | 
pint. It is the same as Shakspeare’s cuckoo- 
buds which *‘ paint the meadows with delight.” 
Spread cut, too, over these meadows is the “ la- 
dy’s-smock, all silver-white,” so easily mistaken 
at a little distance for the whitest linen laid out 
for drying that one perceives that not even 
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Shakspeare’s line is so perfect as the human 
eye’s description of its virginal purity pre- 
served in the name, Our Lady's smock. 

In England Nature so completely defines the 
seasons and the hours by the budding and with- 
ering, the opening and closing of the flowers that 
it is no wonder that the floral dial existed in the 


| verse of Marvell long before Linnzus contrived 


it with his forty-six flowers at Upsal. And as 
the water-lilies, which illuminate these Hamp- 


| shire streams as bountifully as they do those of 


Massachusetts, warn me by their fulding that 
my last day at Lymington has closed, I end my 
Saunter with the incomparable lines from old 
Andrew’s “Garden,” which the gente mystic 
of Concord—Alcott—has made a household 
word in New England: 
“How well the skillful gardener drew 

Of flowers and herbs this dial new! 

Where, from above, the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant Zodiac run, 

And, as it works, the industrious ee 

Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 

Be reckoned but with herbs aud flowers?” 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 169, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the 
District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


HAT to-morrow, of which Josephine Scan- 
lan spoke so calmly, turned out to be the 
crisis of her life. 

To make up her mind to this visit to the Rec- 
tory cost some pain. It was like assuming her 
husband's duty; doing for him what he was too 
weak to do for himself; and, though many a 
woman is compelled to do this, still it is only a 
mean sort of woman who enjoys the doing of it, 
or iikes being made perforce a heroine because 
her husband is a coward. 

Ay, that was the key-note of Edward Scan- 
lan’s nature. He was a moral coward. Phys- 
ically, perhaps, he had the bravery of most Irish- 
men; would have faced the cannon’s mouth ; 
indeed, it was always his regret that he had 
not been a soldier instead of a clergyman. 
But to say No to an evil or unworthy request; 
to enter an elegant drawing-room in a shabby 
coat; in short, to do any thing awkward, un- 
pleasant, or painful, was to him quite impos- 
sible—as impossible as it would have been to 
his vife to go away and leave it undone. 

She knew this well; it had been forced upon 
her through years of bitter experience, and, 
therefore, she nerved herself to undergo her 
double humiliation: that of asking a favor 





which might not be granted, and of reading 
Vou, XXXIX.—No. 231.—23 


in the rector’s shrewd eyes, though he might 
be too courteous to say it, the knowledge that 
her husband, and not she, was the person who 
ought to have come and asked it, She knew, 
too, that all sorts of common-sense questions 
might be put to her. Why could they not make 
ends meet ?—other people did who were no bet- 
ter off then they, and had as many children. 
Perhaps, too, even Mr, Oldham would side with 
the opinions of the other two men—Mr., Scanlan 
and Mr. Summerhayes—against her—only a 
woman! and recommend that they should try 
to better themselves by seeking their fortune in 
London. 

Seeking one’s fortune! A bright, bold, happy 
thing to do—for a young woman with her young 
husband, in whom she has full faith, and for 
whom she is ready to give up every thing and 
follow him cheerfully, in weal or woe, through- 
out the world, Ten years ago Josephine Scan- 
jan would have done it gladly with the Edward 
Scanlan whom she then believed in—Now ? 

She could not do it; she dared not. With 
those six little ones intrusted to her charge; 
sent to her by God Himself, to be her crown of 
comfort, to keep her heart warm, and open a 
dim vista of joy in the heavy future, which 
otherwise might have closed blankly upon her 
like the dead wall of a cave—no, it was impos- 
sible. 
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The thought of them, and this only alterna- 
tive of saving them from what she felt would 
be utter rnin, beat down the cruel feeling of 
shame which came upon her whenever she con- 
sidered how she should speak to Mr. Oldham— 
into what words she should put the blunt re- 
quest, ‘Give me some more money?” For 
she knew that, in degree, her husband was 
right; the rector was rather hard in the mat- 
ter of money. That is, where he did give, he 
gave liberally enough; but he disliked being 
encroached upon, or applied to unnecessarily ; 
and he was so exceedingly accurate himself in 
all his pecuniary affairs that he had a great con- 
tempt for inaccuracy in others. He had, too, 
on oceasion, the power of making people a little 
afraid of him; and, brave woman as she was, 
I think Mrs. Scanlan must have been slightly 
afraid too—conscious of that sensation which 
children call “their courage slipping down to 
the heels of their shoes’’—as she sat, lacing her 
poor, half-worn, nay, shabby boots, on her deli- 
cate feet, the morning she had to walk down to 
the Rectory. 

It was a burning hot morning in the middle 
of June. I can picture her, for I know exactly 
how she was dressed. She had on her usual 
print gown, with a tippet of nankeen, and a 
gipsy hat, such as was then the fashion, of 
coarse black and white straw. She used to 


plait this straw herself, and make it into hats 
for her own use and for the children—large, 
shady, and comfortable, tied across the crown 


and under the chin with green ribbon. Her cos- 
tume was, perhaps, not quite matronly enough, 
but it suited her circumstances ; the lilac print 
gown washed forever; the hat was much more 
convenient than the gigantic bonnets, heavy 
with feathers and flowers, which were then in 
vogue—and much more economical besides. 
With her stately gait and still slender, girlish 
figure, upon which almost any thing looked well, 
I have little doubt, though the Ditchley ladies 
who met her that day might have set her down 
as dressed rather oddly and unfashionably, there 
was something about Mrs. Scanlan’s appearance 
which marked her unmistakably as “the gen- 
tlewoman.” 

She walked quickly across the common, and 
through the town, for she wanted to get rid of 
some ugly thoughts which oppressed her; and, 
besides, whenever a difficulty had to be met it 
was her nature to meet it as soon as possible. 
**TIf I had to be hanged,” she would say, ‘‘1 
would rather be hanged at once. Reprieves 
are intolerable.” 

It was not often she quitted her own house 
for other people’s now. For months she had 
not been inside the pretty Rectory, and the 
sight of it in all its summer beauty aroused old 
remembrances and vain desiras. Desires not 
for herself, but for those belonging to her. Had 
she been alone she almost thought she would 
have lived on forever at Wren’s Nest, dilapidated 
and dreary though it was growing. But—her 
children. It was now most difficult to stow 





them all away within those narrow walls; and 
as for making them really comfortable there. 
the thing could not be done at all. : 

She counted them over, her pretty flock : 
manly César, delicate Adrienne, Louis, who 
bade fair to be the cleverest of the tribe, Ga- 
brielle, growing up with all the health ang 
beauty that her elder sister lacked, Martin ang 
Catherine, baby nonentities still, but fast turn. 
ing into individualities, like the rest, for the 
mother’s character had impressed itself upon 
every one of her children, They were not 
commonplace at all, but had each strong wills 
and decided tastes. Poor little souls! Hoy 
hard it would be to repress their dawning tal- 
ents and aspirations, to bring them up little 
better than laborers’ children, for so it must 
be—how could it be different? She did not 
know where even food and clothing were to 
come from, to say nothing of education. Qh, 
if she only had a little money! merely the 
crumbs from the rich man’s table—the merest 
tithe of that wealth which Mr. Oldham spent 
so carelessly upon his garden, his conservato- 
ries, his beautiful and tasteful house. 

She began to think that after all her husband 
was right in his complaints against fate; that 
blessings were very unfairly divided, especially 
money; and that it was hard this childless old 
bachelor should have so much, and she and her 
poor young tribe so little. Did the good God 
look with equal eyes on all? Did He see how 
she suffered? Was it any use to call upon 
Him, and ask Him to help her? Not in one 
of those voluminous and voluble prayers which 
her husband poured out night and morning, to 
the phraseology of which she had grown so ac- 
customed that now it all went in at one ear and 
out at the other. She either never listened at 
all, or listened with a slight curl of the lip, in- 
credulous both as to the prayer itself, and, God 
help her, to the Hearer of it also. 

Blameworthy she might be —ay, she was. 
She ought to have been Christian enough to 
judge between the sham and the reality ; wise 
enough to know that all the musty human cur- 
tains hung between may darken the soul's day- 
light, but can never blot out the existence of 
the sun, the great Sun of Righteousness, who 
shines forever above and upon us all. But she 
was also deeply to be pitied; for the man who 
made this woman half an unbeliever stood to 
her in the closest relation that one human be- 
ing can stand to another, the ruler of her life, 
the centre of her world, her priest, her lord, her 
husband. 

Usually she was too busy, from hour to hour, 
and from minute to minute, for these ill thoughts 
to come; thoughts which, beginning in lack of 
faith in man, ended in lack of faith toward God ; 
but to-day, in her long, lonely, fatiguing walk, 
the devil had had full opportunity to attack her. 
She felt his cruel black wings flapping behind 
her at every step she took, and she flung the 
Rectory gate after her with a clang, hoping in 
that pleasant, peaceful garden to shut him out, 
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but he would come in. He seemed to jeer at 
her from under the faded laburnums, and be- 
hind the syringa bushes—those mock-orange 
blossoms, with their faint, sickly smell, sweet at 
first, but afterward growing painful to the sense. 
They reminded her of many marriages, which 
begin so bright at first, and end—God knows 
how! Marriages in which nobody is particu- 
larly to blame, and of which the only thing to 
be said is, that they were altogether a mistake 
—a sad mistake. 

“ But nobody knows it, and nobody ought to 
know,” said to herself this thirteen-years’ wife 
—apropos of nothing external—as she walked 
on in her rare solitude, thinking she would give 
herself, and the devil, no more opportunities of 
the same sort again; and forcibly turning her 
mind away from other things to the special thing 
she had that morning to do. 

She found Mr. Oldham, not in his study, as 
she expected, but sitting in his veranda. The 
day was so hot and his book so uninteresting 
that he had fallen asleep in his arm-chair. As 
she came suddenly upon him thus he looked so 
withered and wasted, such a forlorn specimen 
of a solitary old bachelor, with not a creature 
to look after him, not a soul to care whether 
he was alive or dead, that the wife and mother 
who a moment before had been bitterly envy- 
ing him now felt a sensation of pity. Ler own 
full, bright home, alive with little voices, and 
this lonely house and silent garden, where the 
bees and the birds went on with their hamming 
and singing, as heedless of the old man as if 





he were not asleep but dead—struck her with 
forcible contrast, and reproached her uncon- 
sciously for all she had been thinking of so bit- 
terly. 

She had no time to think more; for Mr. Old- 
ham woke, and apologized, in some confusion, 
for being so discovered. 

‘But I really do not believe I was asleep, 
Madame; I was only meditating. At my age 
one has plenty of time for meditation. You, I 
suppose, have very little ?” 

‘*None at all.” And the idea of her sitting 
down, only for ten minutes, idle, with a book 
in her hand, quite amused Mrs, Scanlan. 

The old man seemed much pleased to see 
her; brought her an arm-chair as comfortable 
as his own, and thanked her warmly for taking 
such a long, hot walk just to pay him a neigh- 
borly visit. 

“Tt is very kind of you; very kind indeed, 
and you are most welcome too. I am so much 
alone.” 

His courteous gratitude smote her conscience 
painfully. Coloring, almost with shame, she 
said at once, blurting it out in a confused way, 
very unlike her ordinary sweet and stately man- 
ner— 

“You must not thank me too much, Mr. Old- 
ham, or I shall feel quite a hypocrite. I am 
afraid my visit to-day was not at all disinter- 
ested, in the sense you put it. I had some- 
thing which I particularity wished to speak to 
you about.” 

‘I shall be moet happy,” rethrned the rec- 
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tor; and then noticing how far from happy his 
visitor still looked, he added, ‘‘ My dear lady, 
make yourself quite at ease, I like your plain 
speaking, even though it does take down an 
old man’s vanity a little. How could I expect 
you, a busy mother of a family, to waste your 
valuable time inquiring after tiie health of a 
stupil old bachelor like me ?” 

** Have you been ill? I did not know.” 

“Nobody did, except Waters; I hate to be 
gossiped about, is you are aware. I think, 
Mrs. Scanlan, you and I understand one an- 
other pretty well by this time ?” 

“T hope so,” she said, smiling; and taking 


the hint asked no more questions about his ill- | 


ness. She noticed that he looked a little worn, 
and his hands were “shaky,” but he was as 
polite and kind as usual—rather more so, in- 
deed. 

** Come, then, we will sit and talk here, and 
afterward we will go and look at my roses. I 
have the finest Banksia you ever saw, just com- 
ing into flower.” . 

Banksia roses! and the bitter business that 
she had to speak about! It was a hard con- 
trast for the curate’s wife; but she made a vio- 
lent effort, and began. Once begun it was less 
difficult to get through with; the rector help- 
ing her by his perfect yet courteous silence ; 
never interrupting her by word or look till she 
had got to the end of her tale, and had made, 
in as brief language as she could put it, her 
humiliating request. Then he raised his eyes 
and looked at her—inquiringly, as it seemed, but 
satisfied; looked away again—and sat drawing 
patterns on the gravel-walk with his stick. 

** What you tell me, Mrs. Scanlan, you prob- 
ably think I was unacquainted with, but I am 
not. Your husband has broached the matter 
to me several times; he did it a week ago, and 
I gave him an answer—a direct refusal.” 

** A direct refusal! And he never told me! 
He allowed me to come and ask you again!” 

For a moment Josephine’s indignation had 
got the better of her prudence. 

“{ beg your pardon, Mr. Oldham,” added 
she, rising at once. ‘I perceive I ought not 
to have come here at all. But Mr. Scanlan 
said—” 

She stopped. 


It was not always safe to re- 
peat what Mr. Scanlan said, without some con- 
firmatory or secondary evidence. 

““Mr. Seanlan probably said a great many 
unnecessary things, as a man does when he is 
annoyed—and I fear I annoyed him very much 


that day. But you must pardon me, Madame. 
Your husband is a young man, and he ought 
to put up a little with an old man like me. So 
ought you. My dear lady, will you not sit down 
again, and let us talk the matter quietly over ?” 

She obeyed, though it went against her grain 
sorely, But the rector was, as he said, an old 
man, who had been very kind to her and her 
children. She believed him to be really her 
friend—in fact, the only friend she had. Since 
forlorn wives, whom the world supposes well 


| protected, are, consequently, the most friend. 
less women alive. Their one stay failing them, 
they can have no substitute ; they must acquire 
| strength enough to stand alone—or drop, 

“Mr. Scanlan told me, of course, of the al- 

| ternative—the fatal alternative, for me” (here 
it was difficult to distinguish whether Mr. Ojd- 

ham meant truth.or satire )—* that if his income 
were not increased he would have to go ut once 
to reside in London. It seems he has admira- 
ble prospects there ?” . 

This last sentence, which, though stated as 
a fact, sounded more like a query, was met by 
Mrs. Scanlan with a dead silence. In truth. 
she was so surprised at finding all these things, 
upon which her husband had bound her to se- 
crecy, made patent by him to the very last per- 
son she expected he would have told them to, 
that she could not find a word to say. 

* Or else,” pursued Mr, Oldham, ‘he thinks 
he has great prospects—which, in a person of 
my friend Scanlan’s enthusiastic temperament, 
comes to the same thing. But in such import- 
ant matters I always prefer having the lady’s 
opinion likewise. What do you say? Is it 
your wish to leave Ditchley ?” 

“No. Decidedly no.” 

The old man looked pleased. “I am glad 
of that. I should be sorry, Madame, that after 
all these years you liked us so little that you 
were glad to run away. And, besides, I can 
not feel that there are such vital objections to 
Ditchley. It is a pretty neighborhood, with 
good society, a healthy place for children, and 
all that. Why should you go to London ?” 

‘* My husband wishes it.” 

‘Yes, I remember he said he would be bet- 
ter appreciated there ; would attract large con- 
gregations ; get into the aristocratic evangelical 
set, and soon. He might; he isa clever man, 
and a most—ghem!—most popular preacher. 
But, at the same time, he might not. As I told 
him, it is just a chance; and if the chance fails, 
where is he? Also, where are you and the 
children ?” 

Mr. Oldham spoke in such a practical, kind- 
ly, common-sense way, having evidently taken 
in the position and thought it over, in a way 
that people seldom trouble themselves to think 
over their friends’ affairs, that Mrs. Scanlan 
was a little relieved. He had not been offend- 
ed, evidently, whatever unpleasant talk had 
passed between him and her husband. She felt 
extremely grateful to the old man, and expressed 
her gratitude warmly. 

**No, no. Yor have nothing to thank me 
for; it is quite the other way. And I looked 
forward to having the pleasure of your society, 
and my friend Scanlan’s, for some years—in 
fact, till my years are done. It would be a 
great regret to me if you had to leave Ditchley.” 

“*And to me also. In which,” added she, 
recollecting herself, ‘I am sure my husband 
would join. He would hesitate very much at 
giving up his curacy. But necessity has no 
law.” For it seemed as if the object of her 
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visit were slipping away, so she forcibly brought 
herself back to the point. “ It all comes to this, 
Mr. Oldham: we can not live upon the income 
we have from you, and we have no other—not 
a half-penny but what you give us.” 

“Indeed? I feared so, but I never was quite 
sure of it. You must have a sore pull some- 
times. Poor lady!” 

He just touched her hand, with which she 
had grasped the arm of his chair. What a thin 
hand it was! and marked with traces of toil, 
not usually seen on a lady’s hand. Mrs. Scan- 
lan drew it away at once, 

“J do not complain,” she said, rather proud- 
ly. ‘I shall make ends meet, if L can, but just 
this year I have been unable to do it, and I feel 
quite miserable. Do you know we actually owe 
fifteen pounds !” 

“Fifteen pounds—what an alarming sum!” 
said the rector, smiling. 

“ Not to you, perhaps; but tome it is alarm- 
ing. It makes me shrink from going through 
Ditchley High Street. I think all men’s eyes 
must be upon me. ‘There is the clergyman’s 
wife; she owes money, and she can’t pay, or 
won't pay ;’ for how do they know which it is? 
Oh! Mr. Oldham, you may think lightly of it, 
but to me it is dreadful—intolerable !” 

She spoke earnestly ; almost with the tears in 
her eyes. It was so long since her heart had 
been opened to any body, that once beginning 
to speak she could not stop herself. 

“You see, I never was used to this sort of 
thing. My father—ah! if you had known my 
father! He would have gone hungry—many 
a time we have both gone hungry—but to go 
into debt! we would have shuddered at such a 
thing. Yes, you should have known my fa- 
ther,” she repeated, and her tears began to 
start. 

“T have never named the circumstance to 
you, Madame, because it was not necessary,” 
said Mr, Oldham, gently; ‘“‘ but once in Paris, 
at the marriage of Mademoiselle his sister, 
whom [ had met before and much admired, I 
had the honor of seeing, for five minutes only, 
Monsieur le Vicomte de Bougainville.” 

Greatly astonished, but still unwilling to put 
questions which Mr. Oldham had evidently no 
intention of answering—indeed he seemed ex- 
ceedingly to dislike the subject—Mrs. Scanlan 
sat silent; and the next moment the butler ap- 
peared, announcing lunch. 

** You will allow me?” said the rector, offer- 
ing her his arm. “After luncheon we shall 
have an opportunity of talking our little busi- 
ness over.” 

The curate’s wife roused herself to.necessary 
courtesy, and her courage, which had been slow- 
ly ebbing away, faintly revived. During the 
meal she and Mr. Oldham conversed together 
in their usual pleasant way ; on his favorite hob- 


° ° . | 
bies, his garden and so on; nay, he paid her ev- 


ery attention that he could think of; even send- 
ing for a bottle of his most precious Burgundy, 
in celebration, he said, of the rare honor of hay- 
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ing her for his guest. His kindness comforted 
her even more than his wine. 

Besides—alas for poor mortality!—to her, 

faint from her hot walk, this plentiful meal, 
more luxurious than any dianer she had had 
for months; and the peaceful eating of it, sur- 
rounded by the quiet atmosphere of wealthy 
ease, effected her with a sensation of unaccus- 
tomed pleasantness. She had never cared for 
luxuries when she had them; but now, in her 
long lack of them, they seemed to have ackuired 
an adventitious value. She almost wished she 
had a beggar’s wallet, and a beggar’s cool ef- 
frontery, that she might take a portion of the 
Gelicately-cookecé dinner home to her children, 
especially her sickly Adrienne; and she gazed 
round the large, cool, airy dining-room with an 
| unconscious sigh. 

“You seem to admire this room,” said Mr. 
Oldham, smiling. 
| Yes, lalways did, youknow. The Rectory 

is, to my mind, the prettiest house in Ditchley. 
And I have a weakness for all pretty things.” 
**So have I. And sometimes I think I might 
indulge it even more than I do—in collecting 
pictures, for instance. But where would be the 
good of this—to an old bachelor like me, who 
can not, at best, enjoy them long? and at my 
death they would be all dispersed. No, no; I 
have made up my mind to keep to my old plain 
| ways, and leave extravagance for those that will 
| come after me.” 

It was the i..st time Mr. Oldham had ever 
openly reverted to his heir or heirs. Of course 
| they existed: rich men have always a tribe of 
| seventeenth cousins and so on, eager to drop 

in for what may be left them; but none such 
had ever appeared at Ditchley. The town and 
| neighborhood seemed as ignorant on the sub- 
| ject as Mrs. Scanlan ; in fact, the general opin- 
| ion was that Mr. Oldham meant to leave all his 
money to some charitable institution. He was, 
she knew, the last of his family—a sad thing in 
itself, and not a pleasant topic to speak upon 
| with him; so she tried to turn the current of 
conversation by some commonplace remark, 
hoping that “‘those which came after him” 
would long be kept out of their inberitance. 

‘*Thank you. However, when they do come 
|into it they will find it safe and sure. I take 

a good while to make up my mind, but having 
| once made it up I rarely change it. My heirs 
| may count securely upon their property.” 
| It was an odd remark, and Josephine was puz- 
| zled how to reply to it. Of course, it showed 
| Mr. Oldham’s friendly spirit toward herself and 
her interest in his affairs thus to speak of them 

to her; but her own business was too near her 
| heart, and she was pardonably indifferent as to 
| who might or might not inherit Mr. Oldham’s 
|money. The humble fortunes of herself and her 
| family were of much more importance to her 
just then. Still, she would not force the con- 
| versation ; but she waited with nervous impa- 
| tience for her host to quit the dining-room and 
| lead the way into his stndy. 
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He did so at length ; though even when there 
he settled himself in his chair, and pointed to 
her to take another, without testifying any im- 
mediate intention of beginning the subject which 
lay so close to her heart. 

** Do you ever think of dying, Mrs, Scanlan ?” 

It was an odd question, odd even to ludicrous- 
ness ; but she restrained her inclination to see it 
in that light, and said, gravely : 

“In a religious point of view, do you mean, 
Mr. Oldham ?” 

“No; aworldly one. Do you consider your- 
self likely to have a long life ?” 

‘*My family were all long-lived, and I am 
myself, so far as I know, a very healthy per- 
son. Yes; I hope I shall live to see all my 
children grown up. God grant it!” 

She slightly sighed. For, when in her last 
crisis of motherhood she had a nearer risk of 
her life than ordinary, it had struck her—what 
if she were to die, leaving those poor little ones 
of hers with no shelter, no protection against 
the hard world, except their father? And since 
that time she had taken especial care of her 
own health, and striven hard against a weary 
longing for rest that sometimes came over her, 


praying that she might be forgiven for it, and | 
not allowed to die until she was quite an old | 


woman, or until her children needed her no 
more. 

** My life is in God’s hands,” she resumed, 
“‘but, humanly speaking, I see no reason why 
it should not be a long one. I trust it will be, 
for my children’s sake and my husband’s,”’ 

“Your husband is less strong than you; at 
least he always tells me so. When he gets 
into a melancholy mood he says he shall never 
live to be my age.” 

“T think he will, though,” replied Mrs. Scan- 
lan, cheerfully, “especially if he has no very 
hard work, and resides always in the country. 
Which is one of my strong reasons for dislik- 
ing to remove to London.” 

“Stay; we will enter upon that matter pres- 
ently. Just now I wish to speak to you about 
—what I did not at first mean to tell you, but 
have decided that it is better I should—some 
private affairs of my own. A secret, in short. 
I know that you can keep a secret.” 

Mrs. Scanlan bent her head assentingly, won- 
dering what on earth was coming next. Surely, 
she thought, it is not possible that the old man 
is going to be married! He was seventy-five at 
least ; yet such things do happen, even to sep- 
tuagenarians. But his next sentence removed 
this doubt. 

“Tt is a secret that you will have to keep for 
some time—possibly several years. And you 
must keep it implicitly and entirely. You must 
not even tell it to your husband.” 

“Not tell my husband!” cried Josephine, 
drawing back. ‘Then, I think, Mr. Oldham, 
you had better not confide it to me at all. It 
is exceedingly difficult—not to enter upon the 
question of whether it is right or wrong—for 
any wife to keep a secret from her husband.” 
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**May be; I have never had the advantage 
of being married, and am certainly not likely 
now to risk the experiment. But still, in the 
matter of Mrs. Waters you did not tell your 
husband.” : 

“That was different,” said she, hesitating, 

‘* Nevertheless, here the case stands. Either 
you must promise not to communicate this fac; 
to your husband, or I can not confide it to you, 
And it is important—indeed, of the most vita] 
importance—that you should know it.” 

The rector spoke decidedly, with that decis- 
ion which, whenever he chose to exercise jit, 
she was aware was inflexible. He did not care 
to fight about small things, but in great ones, 
when his mind was made up, you might as‘wel| 
attempt to move a mountain as Mr. Oldham. 

“It is a secret,” continued he, “ which js 
exclusively mine; which would do Scanlan no 
good to learn, and might do him considerable 
harm. The greatest kindness I can show him, 
I honestly believe, is to keep it from him.” 

“Then why tell it to me?” 

‘*¢ Because you are another sort of a person. 
It could not possibly harm you, and might be 
useful to you in some degree—you and the chil- 
dren. I advise you to hear it, if only for the 
sake of the children.” 

‘*] hate mysteries,” said Mrs. Scanlan, un- 
easily, and turning over in her mind what this 
secret of the rector’s could possibly be. Was 
it any difficulty between him and his bishop, in 
which Mr. Scanlan was also concerned? Or 
was it—this suggestion occurred to her as most 
probable—something relating to Mr. Scanlan’s 
future ; perhaps his chance of the next present- 
ation to the living of Ditchley, on Mr. Oldham’s 
decease? The rector’s next words confirmed 
her in this idea. 

**T hate mysteries, too, Madame, unless they 
are quite unavoidable, as this is. I ask from 
you a plain Yes or No, nor can I give you any 
more information to influence you on the mat- 
ter, except that when you know my secret, I 
believe, I am almost sure, that you will not 
think it necessary to go and live in London.” 

The temptation was sore. ‘Oh! Mr. Old- 
ham,” she said, piteously, ‘‘ why do you try me 
so hard ?” 

“IT do it for your own good. Do you think 
I don’t feel for you, my poor girl?” and his 
tone was almost paternal in its kindness. “ But 
the circumstances of the case are quite inevita- 
ble. Either you must accept my secret, and 
keep it from your husband, and from every hu- 
man being during my lifetime, or I shall con- 
sider the conditions void; and all things shall 
be as if they had never been.” 

“T do not understand—” 

“There is no necessity that you should ur- 
derstand. Only, will you trust me? Have | 
not always been a good friend to you? Can 
you not believe that I shall remain so to the 
last? And I give you my honor—the honor 
| of the last of the Oldhams”—added he, with a 
sort of proud pathos, that went right to the 
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heart of this mother of a rising race, “that|The simple duty of a wife—to hide nothing 
what I ask of you will river trouble you, or | from her husband ; to Lear nothing that she will 
grieve you, or compromise you in the smallest | require to hide—Josephine never doubted for a 
degree. It is my secret. I might have kept | moment; but hers was an exceptional case. 
it from you to the last, only,” with an air of She knew well enough, and was convinced 
amused benevolence, ‘‘I think you will be the the rector knew, that Edward Scanlan was the 
better for hearing it. I think, too, that Scan- last man in the world to be trusted with a se- 
lan himself would urge you to accept my con-|cret. At least, so she should have said of him 
ditions—if he knew.” | had he been any other man than her husband ; 
‘‘ Let me tell him,” pleaded the wife. “ Let | and did his being her husband alter the facts 
me just tell my husband that there is a secret; | of the case, or her judgment upon it? We may 
which he must allow me to keep, even from | be silent concerning the weak points of our 
himself, for the present.” nearest and dearest; but to ignore them, to be 
Mr. Oldham shook his head. ‘ You Quix- | willfully blind to them, to refuse to guard against 
otic woman! You are like Charity, that ‘be-| them, is, to any prudent and conscientiously- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things.’ But I! miaded person, clearly impossible. 
know better. No,no. Don’t mistake me. I Could it be that in refusing the rector’s con- 
like Scanlan very much. He is a clever fellow; | ditions, which her judgment told her he, who 
a pleasant fellow; he suits me as a curate. I knew her husband’s character as well as she 
never wish to part from him. Still, my dear | did, was warranted in exacting, she was strain- 
lady, you do not require me to tell you that— | ing at gnats and swallowing camels? setting up 
that—” he hesitated—‘‘ Mrs. Scanlan is a very | a sham eidolon of wifely duty, and sacrificing 


superior person to her husband.” 

Poor Mr. Oldham! in his ignorant bachelor- 
hood he had not a suspicion of the effect his | 
compliment would produce. 

The blood rushed violently into Josephine’s 
face; she drew herself up with a haughtiness 
which he had never before seen. | 

“Sir!—Mr. Oldham!—you can not surely | 
mean what you are saying. Let us dismiss this 
subject, and confine ourselves entirely to the | 
matter in hand—the matter my husband sent 
me to discuss with you. May we enter upon | 
it at once? for I must go home to my children.” 

Mr. Oldham regarded her a moment, and | 
then held out his hand almost humBly. 

‘*Pardon, Madame. I was forgetting my-| 
self, and speaking to you as if you were my 
daughter. You almost might have been. I 
was once in love with a lady very like you.” | 

There was a slight twitch in the withered | 
face, and the momentary emotion passed. Who | 
the “lady” was, Mrs. Scanian did not, of course, 
ask him, Years afterward she had reason to 
think it might have been her aunt, that beau- 
tiful Mademoiselle Josephine de Bougainville 
who died young, soon after her marriage, which 
had been a marriage de convenance; but the 
real facts, buried far back in long forgotten 
years, Josephine never inquired into and never 
learned. 

‘*'The matter in hand, as you termed it,” re- 
sumed Mr. Oldham, ‘‘is easily settled. I like 
you—I like your husband. I wish him to re- 
main my curate as long as I live. Therefore, 
tell me how much income you think necessary 
for your comfort, and you shall have it. Give 
me my check-book there, state your sum, and 
we will arrange the matter at once. And now, 
may I teil you my secret ?” 

Mrs. Scanlan had listened in wondering 
thankfulness, too great for words; but now 
she recoiled. Evidently the old man was bent 
upon his point, and upon exacting his condi- 





tions to the letter. Her strait was very hard, 


to it the interests of her whole family, including 


her husband's ? 


** Are you sure it will never harm him—that 
he will never blame me for doing this ?” 

**Scanlan blame you?—oh no! Quite im- 
possible,” answered the rector, with a slight 
curl of the lip. “I assure you, you may quiet 
all apprehensions on that score. He will con- 
sider it the best thing you could possibly do for 
him.” 

Yet still poor Josephine hesitated. That 
clear sense of the right, which had always 
burned in her heart with a steady flame, seemed 
flickering to and fro, turned and twisted by side 
winds of expediency. The motto of the De 
Bougainvilie family, ‘‘ Fais ce que tu dois, ad- 
vienne que pourra,” rung in her ears with a 
mocking iteration. In her girlhood she had 
obeyed it always—had dared every thing, doubt- 
ed nothing. Could wifehood and motherhood 
have made her less honorable, less brave ? 

** Come,” said Mr. Oldham, ‘‘ this is too im- 
portant a matter for you to give, or me to take, 
arash answer. There is a blank check, fill it 
up as you think fair, And meantime go into 
the garden and look at my roses, just fur a 
quarter of an hour.” 

With gentle force he led her to the French 
window of his study, handed her through, and 
closed it behind her, shutting her out alone in 
the sunshiny garden. 

Therein she wandered about for fully the 
prescribed time. What inward struggle she 
went through, who can know? Whether she 
was able to satisfy herself that she was doing 
right; that circumstances justified what, in most 
other women’s case, would actually be wrong, 
and she would have been the first to pronounce 
wrong, who can tell? Or, perhaps, goaded on by 
the necessities of her hard lot, she deliberately 
set aside the question of whether her act was 
right or wrong, and was determined to do it— 
for her children’s sake. If any thing could turn 
a woman into a thief, a murderess, a sinner of 
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MRS. SCANLAN'S SORUPLES. 


any sort, I thimk it would be for the love of, or 
the terror for, her children. 
I do not plead for Josephine Scanlan. 


I only 
pity her. And I feel—ay, I feel it even with 
my own husband’s honest eyes looking into 
mine—that, had my lot been hers, I should have 
acted exactly the same. 

She came back to Mr. Oldham. 

** Well, my dear lady, have you decided ?” 

“Yes. You may tell me any thing you like, 
and so long as you live I will keep your secret 
faithfully.” 

** As you did Mrs. Waters’s ?” 

“That was a different matter; but I will 
keep your secret too, even from my husband.” 

**Thank you.” And Mr. Oldham shook her 
hand warmly. “ You shall never regret the— 
the sacrifice.” 

But now that he had her promise, he seemed 
in no hurry to claim it. He finished writing 
out the checi putting in a sum a little beyond 
that which she had named, and then, taking up 
his hat and stick, composedly accompanied her 
round the garden, pointing out his favorite flow- 
ers and his various improvements. 

‘“*That Banksia rose, is it not fine? I shall 





train it all over the veranda. Indeed, I have 
thought of making a proper rosary, or rosari- 
um; but it would be expensive, and is hardly 
worth while, since the Rectory comes into other 
hands at my death. Oldham Court, however, 
will be the property of my successor—and a 
very fine property it is—quite unencumbered. 
My heirs might run through it in no time; 
however, I shall take care to prevent that. My 
friend and executor, Dr. Waters, and my law- 
yer, are both remarkably acute, firm, and hon- 
orable men,” 

“Oh! yes,” replied poor Josephine, answer- 
ing at random, for her patience was at its last 
gasp. But still Mr. Oldham went on talking— 
she scarcely heard what—about every thing ex- 
cept the important secret; and not until the 
very last minute, when he had let her out at the 
gate and stood leaning against it, still convers- 
ing with her, and regarding her in a tender, 
wistful sort of way, did he refer to what he had 
to tell. 

**T am laying on you a heavy burden, you 
think, Mrs. Scanlan? Perhaps it is so. But 
be easy ; you may not have to bear it very long. 
Only during my lifetime.” 











«“ That may be, I trust, many years.” 

« And, possibly, not one year. I had a slight 
seizure the other day, which made me arrange 
all my affairs. But do not speak of this. It 
is of no consequence. Go home now, and mind, 
what I have to tell you must make no difference 
there; every thing must go on as heretofore. 
Only you need not come to me again, looking 
the ‘picture of despair, as you did to-day.” 

‘* Well, I do not return in despair, thanks to 
your kindness. And on my next visit I will 
take care to put on my best looks, and bring a 
child or two with me, to amuse myself and you. 
Shall 1?” 

“Certainly. Yours are charming children, 
and—” he added, becoming suddenly grave, 
“do not torment yourself any more about their 
future; it is not necessary. This is my secret 
—a very simple one. Yesterday I made my 
will, and I left you my heiress, Not a word. 
Adieu!” 

He turned, and walked quickly back into his 
garden. Mrs. Scanlan stood, transfixed with 
astonishment, at the Rectory gate; and then, 
there being nothing else left for her to do, she 
also turned and walked home. 





DRAW YOUR CONCLUSIONS. 
I. 
R. BELAH BUFFUM was thirty - five, | 
j portly, of a comfortable fortune, blue-eyed, 
in excellent health, a bachelor, argumentative to 
the last degree, and a ci-devant lawyer. The! 
third year after his admission to the bar he left 
the profession in disgust, and on strictly logical | 
reasons. The judges had a ridiculous fashion | 
of stopping argument by something called a 
“sentence,” just at the moment when Belah Buf- 
fum, Esq., was most in the mood of pressing the 
question to its ultimate bearings. Just as his 
antagonism wes developed to its maturest pitch, 
down came a crusher on all legitimate reason- 
ing, or, that disregarded, punishment for con- 
tempt of court. So, having argued several 
causes clear up to that jumping-off place, that 
Montank Point of legal logic, the Court of Ap- 
peals—having offered before the whole eight 
judges to submit the question which they had 
decided against him to an enlightened public 
sentiment, and the judges and public sentiment 
being both perfectly willing, on the payment of 
the costs, Mr. Buffum disdainfully leaped from 
the Montauk aforesaid, and made his final 
plunge into the ocean of private life. It may 
be thought that I should confuse the metaphor 
and say the peaceful lake of private life. But 
no! to Mr. Buffum the domestic circle was dear 
only as a maelstrom of seething disputation, and 
home, sweet home, precious as a place where | 
some one to argue with could always be kept at 
hand. 

In spite cf this combatant disposition, his nat- | 
ural goodness of heart was such that Belah Buf- 
fum had friends by the dozens—always ready to 
oblige him by taking the other side in every) 
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| the construction of every line. 


| in speaking of my beautiful Unknown. 
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thing, because they knew he loved them the 
better for it—always ready to pitch into him on 
any subject whatever, from transcendental the- 
ology to the new breed of hens. 

One of these friends had been a gentleman 
of the name of Shearsworth, who one day hap- 
pening to die, prefaced his departure by hand- 
ing him his will, with the information that he 
had left him—Buffum—executor and guardian 
of his only child, Adolphus, who, on certain 
conditions, was the sole legatee. 

At the time this history opens .Adolphus 
Shearsworth was twenty years of age, and had 
been under the tutelage, as well as at the coun- 
try residence, of Mr. Buffum for a period of 
eighteen months. During part of this time he 
had had a private tutor, and was supposed to be 
preparing for college. But the tutor being a 
Scotchman of the most inveterately marked 
Calvinistic type, as a matter of course made 
Mr. Buffum a fiery Arminian; so that after a 
month of agony, with burning ears and his 
wardrobe in a silk pocket-handkerchief, Mr. 
M‘Crackin fled from what he entitled “‘joost an 
eenfidel hoose.” 

After the departure of the tutor Mr. Buffum 
resolved to take Master Adolphus’s education 
into his own hands. He read Virgil with his 
ward, managing to pick a quarrel with him on 
Even the sub- 
ject of algebraic roots and geometric angles, by 
philosophers hitherto regarded the most certain 
of all themes, was not closed to discussion ; for, 
although Mr. Buffum could not deny that the 
square upon the hypotenuse is equal to the 
sum of the squares on the other two sides, he 
could still wage battle on the ground that there 


| was a vastly better way of proving it than the 


one in the book. 

Now this to Mr. Buffum was a mighty pleas- 
ant way of spending his time, but to Adolphus 
no stupider manner of life could be imagined. 


| Accordingly, one morning, after having fought 


the simplest bread-and-butter questions for an 
hour and a half, he took courage to tell Mr. 
Buffum that he had determined to introduce a 
change in their routine. 

“Mr. Buffum, I’m confoundedly bored by all 
this argument, this perpetual jabber of discus- 
sion from morning till night. I am going to 
abandon it. Henceforth I throw logic to the 
dogs; I divert myself from it in every possible 
way. Among others, I’m about to fall in love.” 

“Pish! you talk like a fool. Are you 
crazy ?” 

**Not yet; though I should be if I endured 
your logic a little longer. So, on purely emo- 
tional grounds, I am going to fall in love as soon 
as possible.” 

** Who is the other goose ?” 

“ Be kind enough to moderate your language 
I should 
hate to have to fight you before I have found 
her; and after that I assure you that my time 
will be too well oceupied.” 

‘Do you know that you are talking mad- 
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ness? Are you not aware that there is but one 
young woman in the world with whom you can 
commit that folly and still retain possession of 
your estate ?” 

“ Do you know that you are talking mystery ?” 

“Have you never read your father’s will, 
Adolphus Shearsworth ?” 

**Don’t you know his commands to me? 
Didn't he tel! you that I was not to read it till 


I came of age, unless some condition or other, 


confided only to you, was fulfilled before that 


time; that until then I was simply to know he | 


had made me sole legatee upon that condition ?” 

‘*T knew the condition, of course, but not 
the command, ‘The silly resolution you have 
avowed compels me to tell you that condition 
now. Do you know the Lumleys?” 

‘*‘I'm aware there is such a family —in 
Worcester, you mean ?” 

“Yes, Sir, the very same. During your 
grandfather's lifetime the Shearsworths pos- 
sessed all the large landed estate now owned by 


them. They were his principal creditors. When | 


he died insolvent two cotton-mills in the height 
of prosperity and five thousand acres of the 
best land in this State passed into their hands 
from his executors. The dream of your fa- 
ther’s life was the restoration of that property 
to your family. Its re-purchase was his pre- 
dominant motive in the accumulation of the 
fortune whose trustee I am, In his lifetime 
he was never able to effect his purpose; but 
with that calm, logical sagacity which marked 
all his actions he perceived that Charlotte Lum- 
ley—at his demise a girl in boarding-school 
—would necessarily be heiress to the whole es- 
tate. The condition, then, affixed to the be- 
quest of his whole fortune to you was, that you 
should become acquainted with the girl, make 
love to her, and, if she would have you, marry 
her, If she refused you, you were absolved 
from the condition; if you refused to make an 
effort for her, then all the property of your late 
honored father was to become mine.” 

“ The devil!” ejaculated Adolphus, his black 
eyes flashing, and his fist clenched tight. ‘‘It 
is intended then to force me into marrying this 
girl whom I despise ?” 

** Hoity-toity !—despise? A moment ago you 
would fall in love with a myth—a woman you 
had never even heard of; and now that I men- 
tion one that you have simply never seen, you 
tell me that you despise her! Irrational, il- 
logical boy! what do you despise in this un- 
known girl ?” 

‘“*T despise a tool any where—every where— 
of whatever sex! I despise a woman who is 
to be forced down my throat! I despise her 
because you would defeat my own lawful will 
by her! Sir! I will never speak to her! I 
swear it here; and may I die the day I break 
my oath! I will never marry Charlotte Lum- 
ley!” 

‘*Dare you tell me that, indeed? Do you 
remember the penalty entailed upon that oath ?” 

‘*Do you mean, Sir, to say that you will 
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| consent to accept my property on such a triy 
| paltry, nefarious condition ?” 

| ‘*Why not, Sir? Undoubtedly, Sir! Am ] 
not executor of your father’s will—bound to 
see it fulfilled to the last tittle ?” 

*¢ And do I understand that after the prop- 

erty escheats to you by such a vilely procured 
| forfeiture you will have the face not to make 
me at once a deed of full surrender ?” 

‘That kind of thing occurs frequently—in 
|novels—young man. But rational reflection 
will show you a much shorter cut to your prop- 
|erty. You will recall your rash vow, and 
| propose to Charlotte Lumley; then, whether 
|she has you or not, the condition will be ful- 
| filled, and the estate yours. I can delude you 
with the hope of no other way, Sir.” ‘ 
|  ‘** Let this be the last time I ever hear that 
| proposal of dishonor from your lips! Very 
| well, Mr. Buffum, oppress the orphan ; keep 
the property, Sir, and much good may it do 
you!” 

**So I will, Sir! So I will—to the last foot 
| of ground—to the last cent of money ! 
| rational argument is on my side.”’ 
| ‘* Are you a villain, Mr. Buffum ?” 
|  ** Draw your conclusions, Master Adolphus.” 
| For a moment the young man looked at his 
|senior as if about to pitch into him bodily; 
| then his old habit of regard for authority got 
| the better of him, and changing the expression 
| of wrath for one of contempt, he turned his 
| back on Mr. Buffum and left the room. 
| One of his favorite retreats when harassed 
| with protracted spinning in his guardian’s do- 
|mestic maelstrom had always been the house 
of James the coachman—a cottage on the prop- 
| erty of Mr, Buffum, nearly a quarter of a mile 
| from the great house, neatly kept by a tidy 

wife, who also acted as dairy-woman of the 
| estate, and a veritable Lotus Bay to any who 
;might seek repose from premise and conclu- 
|sion. For not only could Adolphus there sol- 
| ace himself with emollient fresh cream and pot- 
cheese, but James and his wife, as themselves 
| would say, were both Irishmen; and where 
could any body get further out of the atmos- 
phere of logic than in such society as that? 
Intending therefore to divert his mind and cool 
his fever by an hour’s gossip with the two good- 
natured Paddywhacks, and a comfortable pull 
at his cutty as he sat at the porch in their best 
hickory-bottomed easy-chair, Adolphus now 
threw himself with angry but gradually moder- 
ating strides toward the coachman’s cottage. 
Just as he entered the house by the front-door 
he was sure he saw a pretty face and figure 
slip out of the back one, In all the world there 
is no such fascinating introduction to a woman 
as that! 

He was sure she had not gone far. He felt 

that exhilarating palpitation of heart, that deli- 
| cate titillation of brain, which assures a young 
|man that his suspicions are correct—that the 
charming creature is peeping through the blinds 
or watching in the shrubbery. 


Every 
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He found James nursing a sore finger, torn 
on a nail in the cow-house, in muslin swathings 
ample for the envelope of any reasonably sized 
baby—‘** quite kilt” by his wound, as his nation 
are wont to be at every affliction, from a death 
in the family to corns—but solacing his woe in 
a manner equally national with something red 
which his wife had mixed him in a tumbler, 
and, for a “kilt” person, beginning to feel pret- 
ty resigned. 

After imparting his friendly condolence, not 
only by words but in the more expressive mode 
of slipping a dollar into Maggie's hand “to get 
something to make James comfortable,” he 
feigned to depart, then turned on his heel 
and made the casual inquiry : 

‘*Oh, by-the-way, 
of the old lady who slipped out of the back-door 
just as I came in?” 

‘*Hivin bless yer kind heart, Misther Adol- 
phus!” cried Maggie. ‘‘Ay, an’ open yer 
eyes too, if ye can’t till the difference, at your 
time o’ life, God bliss me, betwane an ould wo- 
man and the prettiest girl in all Cobble Coun- 
thy!” 


‘* You don’t mean to say that the person who | 


went out of this house as I came in was a pretty 
young girl?” 

“Faix an’ I do that! It was Miss Lotty 
Burrill, and her father owns the farm: next Mr. 


can you tell me the name 


prettiest little air of trepidation and surprise, 
catching sight of Adolphus, made a half step 
back toward the door again. 

** Miss Burrill,” said Maggie, with frank brev- 
ity, ‘‘this is Misther Adolphus that I’ve tould 
ye of so often.” 

The young lady bowed modestly, and amend- 
ed Maggie’s nomenclature by murmuring, “ Mr. 
Shearsworth,” 

**T could not bear to leave the house, Miss 
Burrill,” said Adolphus, ‘‘ without exvressing 
the gratitude felt by myself (and I ar: sure I 
may speak for Mr. Buffum too) for your repeat- 
ed acts of kindness to these favorite family serv- 
ants.” 

**Pray don’t mention it, Sir. The little I 
can do for them is a great pleasure to me.” 

**Indeed I don’t doubt that; I can easily 
believe that kindness is your favorite luxury ; 
but it none the less demands an acknowledg- 
ment. Ihave been for some time intending to 
make a call upon Mrs. Burrill and yourself for 
that purpose as well as neighborly courtesy. 
But you know that business is the order of 
| the day at Mr. Buffum’s, and until now I have 
been detained, very much against my wishes, I 
can assure you. May I have the happiness of 
| walking home with you, and being introduced 

to your mother this morning ?” 
The young lady assented with a blush of in- 


Buffum’s—only he’s dead now, poor sowl—sorra | nocent pleasure; and as the two went out of 
for him !—and she and the mother are lift alone | James Kilpatrick’s door together that patient 
to tind it. Bad work they make of it indade; | sufferer gave Maggie a knowing wink out of the 


and no wonder, for it’s not asy to manage thim | tail of his eye, and pointed at them with the in- 


farm-hands when there’s a man to do it, let | valid finger. 
alone a pair of sorrowful women !” would have chosen a different representative 

‘Has Miss Burrill gone home ?” | for the finger of Fate—might probably have 

*'Troth and that’s more than I can say, Sir. | preferred for his material bronze or marble to a 
As soon as James kilt his finger in the cow-| roll of unbleached muslin; but Fate is no re- 
house I ran across the field to get her—for she | specter of high art schools, and the finger could 
has a wonderful knowledge o’ doctherin’, and | not have been more significant, more prophetic. 
many’s the time she’s been good to us alriddy.| |The young lady who had accepted Adolphus’s 
But as soon as she heard a gintleman at the | convoy was a clear rosy brunette of eighteen, 
dhoor she went out like a young deer—for she’s | with those great soft brown eyes which lure 
shy of strangers—and she said she’d walk in the | a man of his temperament as far into good or 
garden a bit till you was gone.” | evil as any human motive can take him. If 


An artist of the High Ideal school 


“Well, 
taking such good care of you and James. | 
Suppose you just call her in and introduce | 
me.” 

“Very well, Misther Adolphus.” 
opened the back-door and called : 

** Miss Lotty! Miss Zotty! Darlint, can ye 
be afther givin’ one lasht luk at James's finger 
before you go back to the mother ?” 

From the length of time which elapsed before 
any answer was returned, it seems unquestion- 
able that Miss Lotty must have been at some 
very distant portion of the premises, where look- 
ing in at the blinds was absolutely impossible. 

At last, however, the young lady came in. 
Without the slightest idea that any body was 
present save her Irish protégés, and with cheeks 
flushed by her late exercise in the garden, she 
tripped up to examine that dolorous bale of un- 
bleached muslin, James's finger; then, with the 


Maggie 


Maggie, I want to thank her for | 


with those eyes she had possessed a nose the 
least bit retroussé, she would have been the wick- 
edest of coquettes; the most fiery of jealous 
| sweet-hearts that a young man could peril his 
| peace with, had that nose been keenly aquiline. 
| It was neither of these, but our American im- 
| provement on the Grecian, straight as Aspa- 
sia’s, but with a more spirited, more generous 
nostril, defined from the brow more clearly— 
our New World feminine nose of character and 
common-sense. 

All this description (some one may grumble) 
lavished on the nose of a young country girl! 
But nay, my friend, any nose that is a nose at 
all is worth it; for that feature is a most won- 
derful index of nature, despite all the p« sts who 
have given it such a gingerly go-by. Add to 
these details a beautiful mouth — beautiful, 
though as far as possible from those on the 
outside of French perfume-boxes, or pouted 
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Monde” and the “ Galerie pour Rire.” Not its 
least loveliness to Adolphus—and the impres- 
sion grew upon him—was that it looked as if it 
never had been, never could be, the gateway of 
logic. As they went toward Mrs. Burrill’s, and 
the first timidity of the interview wore away, 
he saw plainly that she was a girl who talked 
from her womanly heart; and, being pure and 
unselfish, who was always intaitively right in 
her perception of the regions where she ven- 
tured. Scarcely had they traveled a furlong 
of fresh, green meadow-land together when 
Adolphus said, in confidence with his own bo- 
som : 

** This is the girl I wid/ fall in love with !” 

A little path, wandering through the clover 
without any logical argument for its course, 
brought the two up to the house and Mrs. Bur- 
rill. 

** Mr. Shearsworth, mother. We found each 
other at James Kilpatrick’s, and I invited him 
over to take breakfast with us. I know he'll 
excuse our family arrangements if he’s as hun- 
gry as I am.” 

Adolphus started. In his altercation with 
Mr. Buffum he had forgotten breakfast entire- 
ly, but his new friends put him at his ease in a 
moment, 

** Breakfast has been waiting an hour,” said 
Mrs. Burrill, as soon as she had welcomed her 
guest. ‘‘ Let us sit down directly. 
may begin to fry t’ic cakes.” 

Adolphus forthwith took his seat between 
the mother and daughter at a cozy little round 
table covered with spotless linen, and felt as 
if he was about breakfasting with the gods. 
There was coffee, with no arguments upon the 
subject either of its adulteration or probable 
effect in producing degeneracy of the human | 
species ; crisp pork fried in batter, and not a 
sign of any disquisition upon the Levitical stat- 
utes against the pig; rice-cakes, without the 
seasoning of a debate upon the slave labor which 
produced their basis. Oh, this was heaven! 
A clean motherly face in a clean motherly cap 
on one side, and Lotty Burrill’s on the other! 

It was delightful to be asked how Mr. Buf- 
fum’s stock was doing; if the new Scotch cows 
gave as much milk as the Alderneys ; how the | 
cross between the Berkshire and the Chinese 
pigs turned out; and if there was any prospect | 
of the sorghum’s succeeding. Mr. Buffum had 
prize-cattle ; but he had always forgotten their | 
horns when talking with Adolphus in his anxi- 
ety to get him on those of a dilemma. He had 
pigs; but whether they rooted satisfactorily or 
not was of far less consequence with him than 

the root of the discussion. He had planted 
several acres with the Chinese sugar-cane ; but 
instead of interesting Adolphus in his saccha- | 
rine projects, he had continually directed his at- 
tention to the Attic salt. 

Now that Adolphus could sit quietly over a 
good breakfast and enjoy that amicable con- | 
versation without debate, for which he was still 


Eliza, you 





in everlasting silliness throughout the ‘‘ Beau | 


hungrier, a profound peace, as the Germans 
say, settled into his soul; and the thought of 
guardian Buffum fuming over his lonely coffee 
without a creature to squabble with never once 
entered his head. 
breakfast ! 

The meal being over, how could he resist 
Lotty’s invitation to the barr, to look at the 
motherless lamb she was nursing? And after 
he had patted the little creature and admired it 
to her heart’s content (or its mistress through 
it, their fingers meeting accidentally in the soft 
wool), what logical motive could prevent his 
beholding her garden—the violets which might 

| be plucked to put in her glossy hair, the helio- 
tropes which she could stick in his button-hole, 
blushing when he said, ‘ Don’t you know they 
mean devotion?” feigning to pull them out 
again; but finally, on his earnest entreaty, 
granting him permission to keep them there. | 

And at last, when he felt that he really must 
go; that it was high noon, and Mr. Buffum 
would be wondering what had become of him, 
why should she not go down to the boundary 
fence with him, walking slowly as if there were 
no Buffum in the world to wonder? Why, be- 
fore they parted, should he not venture to re- 
arrange the one violet which had dropped, as 
they went, from its place in her silken braids ? 
And why should she not say that really it 
seemed to her as if they had been children to- 
gether? 

Then he leaped the fence and walked home, 
searce daring to look over his shoulder lest 
their eyes should meet, yet unwilling to go 
without one last lingering glance at her, and 
again repeating to his heart that earlier im 
parted confidence: ‘‘ This is the girl whom I 
will fall in love with!” 

** Well, Sir!” was the salutation with which 
Mr. Buffum met him on the piazza. ‘* What 
reason have you to plead for staying away from 


Oh! it was an ambrosia] 


| breakfast ?” 


‘*None,” replied Adolphus, with especial 
coldness, ‘save that for once I have been so 
fortunate as to breakfast without reasons.” 


IL. 


For the next few weeks Mr. Buffum daily 
grew more and more desolate; he had not been 
so unhappy since the day when he found that 
you can not argue as much as you want to even 
in a lawsuit. For now he could not argue at 
all. Adolphus Shearsworth never vouchsafed 
a syllable more to him than was required by 


| absolute necessity, and spent most of his time 
| out of the house—Mr. Buffum knew not where 


—without the slightest pretense of accounting 
for his absence. How many thousand times did 
he wish from the bottom of his heart that Char- 
lotte Lumley were at Halifax ; that old Shears- 


| worth had had any other topic on earth to think 
| of in that solemn hour when he made his final 


testament. But he had taken his ground with 
Adolphus—he could not back down without 
confessing himself defendant in error, the mere 
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thought of which made him yellow witu cha- 
grin. His pride he might have overcome, for 
he loved the boy; but, oh, his idolized logic! 
The thing was rational !—incontrovertible !—ir- 
refutable! He must carry out the commands 
of his testator! He had no option! There! 
He was right! He knew he was! 

Under any other circumstances Adolphus 
would have been equally miserable. He was 
a youth of warm and generous impulses, and 
had acquired a sincere affection for his guard- 
ian. Mr. Buffum, when his ward’s back was 
turned, often looked on him with a sigh. ‘* Poor | 
boy, how dreadfully this trouble will prey upon | 
his mind! I’m afraid he'll go into a consump- 
tion.” 

But, as usual, Adolphus defied all the logical 
processes, and showed no signs either of con- 
sumption or wear. He exhibited a sustained 
frigidity of demeanor which would have made 
his fortune if any railway company which pays 
no dividends could have put him inside its of- 
fice rail to answer the stockholders’ questions. 
His cheeks wore a healthier bloom, his eyes a 
clearer brightness, than Mr. Buffum had seen 
there since his ward entered Aristotle Cottage. 
Thus the guardian’s premises ‘‘ fell down and 
broke theiz -erown,” and his conclusions, like 
Gill, ‘‘came tumbling after.” Thus he became 
still more piqued, still more determined not to 
bate one tittle of his determination. Thus | 
these two of the most excellent people in the | 
world made admirable progress in the familiar 
art of misunderstanding each other. 

The source from which Adolphus drew his | 
cheerfulness was quite out of sight of Mr. 
Buffum. He knew the Burrills only by name, | 
and had never discovered any rational argu- | 
ment for going to see them. He merely felt | 
that, being women, they were wholly illogical, 
incapable of fair discussion, and so altogether | 
unprofitable to a man with his serious purposes | 
in existence. Meanwhile Adolphus was pay- 
ing daily, sometimes d:- (or even tri-) diurnal | 
visits to these unprofitable folk; and at every 
interview becoming more convinced that his 
own end in life was not Logic but Love. 

As for the Burrills, they saw in Adolphus a | 
young man whose age entitled him to judge for 
himself. That less than another year of tutel- 
age intervened between him and his entrance 
on his property was but a trivial consideration 
to the mind of Mrs. Burrill; and if any body 
had asked Lotty whether it would not be un- 
principled to fall in love with a young man per- 
sonally worthy of that distinction prior to ob- 
taining the permission of his guardian, she 
would have looked through the inquirer with 
those clear brown eyes of hers, and blown away 
the conventional fallacy which constitutes the 
plot of half the British plays and novels with 
such a healthy laugh as must have taken the 
logic even out of Mr. Buffum. Fortunately, 
however, both mother and daughter had ac- 
quired such a personal attachment for Adol- 





phus that any question whatever relating to his 


property was with them a matter of but small 
moment and infrequent thought. According- 
ly, when the first distinct avowal of his love to 
Lotty made it necessary that he should frank- 
ly take them both into his confidence with refer- 
ence to his father’s will and Mr, Buffum’s de- 
termination, the only alloy to the happiness 
with which each in her proper way welcomed 
him iato the family was the true feminine in- 
dignation with which they sympathized against 
his guardian’s cruelty and baseness. 


Itt. 

The morning after Adolphus’s fate was de- 
cided the frigidity which for the last few weeks 
had characterized breakfasts at Aristotle Cot- 
tage was thawed as abruptly as if Vesuvius had 
suddenly broken up through the bottom of the 
cellar. 

Mr. Buffum sat reading his paper and sip- 
ping coffee between paragraphs with the most 
visible intention of ignoring Adolphus’s exist- 
ence. Adolphus dciiberately cracked an egg, 
salted it, stirred it, and set the glass down— 
butte ‘2 a slice of bread, sweetened and cream- 
ed. coffee, cut himself a piece of steak, and 
sprca?. his napkin on his knees. With each 
of these acts his manner grew more decided, 
and reached its stern culmination in the first 
spontaneous words which he had spoken to his 
guardian in many days, 

“*Mr. Buffum !” 

“Well, Sir?” 

‘Some time since we conversed upon the 
subject of my marriage, in connection with my 
father’s will. How that conversation ended I 
need not remind you. I think proper, how- 
ever, that you should not learn from other 
sources than myself the fact that I am now en- 
gaged.” 

Mr. Buffum’s paper dropped from his hands, 
Pushing the coffee away, he fixed on Adolphus 
a stare of stupefaction. 

“Engaged! Oh, Adolphus! I am sorry 
if—if—if—I was—I know I was—overstrong 
in what I said. My poor boy, I really didn’t 
mean to drive you to that!” 

“ Drive me? Not you! I think any body 
who tried that would find himself mistaken in 
his man!” 

“Oh, Adolphus!” groaned 
** Who is it—the girl, I mean?” 

“That is a frank question, but shall be an- 
swered as frankly. The /ady is Miss Lotty 
Burrill.” 

“Oh! I am sorry!—I am very sorry !—I 
swear I am!” 

‘*Why should you be sorry? It only adds 
a couple of hundred thousand to your small 
estate, ” 

Oh, the goldenness of silence! Could Adol- 
phus only have spared this slant and let his 
guardian’s heart work for him, the last rem- 
nant of Mr. Buffum's obstinacy might have 
melted away in the warmth of his sympathy 
for youth and helplessness. But this great art 


Mr. Buffum. 
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of silence the youth had not learned. Truly | considering his method of approach. He had 
speech is silver at the best, often arsenic and | not much leisure for this essential task, and had 
vitriol. With all the love of his nature damped | scarcely refortified himself in the one resolution 
down to embers, all its logic wakened into full | which had not suffered complete bouleversemens 
blaze, Mr. Buffum fiercely retorted : —not to reason with a woman, but take her on 


























‘Yes, Sir, you are right! I should not be | her soft side—when Mrs. Burrill entered. Her 
sorry! I should know my rational duty as an | motherly sweet face, her gentle dignity, her 
executor, and do it without regard to the weak- | plain cap, and her general air of mild charity, 


ness of human feelings. Yes, and I wi//! You | Mr. Buffum at once found quite reassuring, 



































may be sure of that, Sir—I will!” ‘“T am your next neighbor, Mr. Buffum, 
‘So I expected, Mr. Buffum. I am not dis- | | Madam,” said he, rising with a bow; “a very 
appointed in you—not in the least, Sir!” | quiet sort of person—seldom go off my little 





With that Mr. Buffam once more picked up | place to visit any where—must beg pardon for 
his newspaper and plunged into the tariff arti- | the lateness of this introduction-—perhaps, since 
cle, while Adolphus coolly entered upon the | I come so late, for venturing to introduce my- 
discussion of his steak, from wich the length | self at all.” : 
of this interruption of the happy family’s usual | ‘I pray you won't apologize. We, too, are 
reticence had perceptibly subtracted neither | very quiet, and receive few visitors; so few, in- 
heat nor flavor. deed, that, until yesterday, it quite escaped me 

Mr. Buffum, however, thought much that he | that we had never seen you here.” 

did not say; and immediately after Relthing | ‘*Tf an apology were necessary, Madam, it 
the meal, without warning to Adolphus, set | | lies i in this. I am ardently attached to the son 
forth for his first neighboiiy call upon the Bur- | of my deceased friend, Mr. Shearsworth. As 
rills. As he went, he one moment told him- | you may be aware, I am his guardian, and J 
self that he was a fool for going; the next, that | have only just come into the possession of cer- 
a stern sense of duty, supported by all manner | tain facts regarding him which concern both 
of rational arguments, demanded the visit im-| yourself and me, I may say, very deeply. 
peratively. His final resolution, as he mounted | You are a mother, Mrs. Burrill?” (“There !” 
the piazza and ran the bell, was to curb his nat- | thought the sanguine Buffum, ‘that must fetch 
ural tendencies toward argument; and, as Mrs, | her! It’s what always fetches them on the 
Burrill was a woman, therefore utterly unable | stage.”’) 








































































































to reason, to take her on the soft side—her af- ‘*T am, Sir.” 

fections, ; “You have an only daughter, I believe, Mad- 
He had expected a rustic reception—a cold | am ?” 

sepulchral room, scented with the mouldy hay “You believe correctly, Mr. Buffum.” 

which protective economy had spread under an ‘* Her interests are, of course, very dear to 











ingrain carpet of dazzling red and green, leaf-| you. Now, Madam (I am about to impart facts 
pattern; hearse plumes of asparagus in mugs | which may not be known to you), suppose that 
on the mantle-piece; a small table, with an|some relative had left your daughter a large 
accordeon on it, between the windows; and a| property on condition that she married a man, 
large one in the middle of the room supporting | every way honorable and respectable, whom the 
a basket of dropsical wax Spitzenbergs; and | relative designated in his will ?” 
one crimson morocco annual titled ‘‘ Book of ‘* Pray, let me hear your whole case before 
Beauty,” in the infancy of mezzotint; a mor- | I answer, Sir.” 
tally hard-bottomed sofa with a coffiny smell in *“ And suppose that, in the event of her re- 
all the ages since it left the upholsterer’s undissi- | fusal to receive this gentleman’s addresses, the 
pated by the wear of any familiar sitting down. | entire property I have mentioned went to an- 
On this last contrivance he had anticipated an | other person—a friend of the family —under 
hour's ¢éte-a-téte with an elderly female in tears | these circumstances what would you wish your 
and rusty bombazine, more gifted in wise saws | daughter to do?” 
than syntax, and ready to give up any thing ‘*That would depend upon several contin- 
for the sake of peace. gencies. If she wanted the property, and loved 
Having planned his method of proceeding on | the man specified, I would advise her to waive 
the hypothesis of such a state of things, Mr. | any scruples she might naturally have as to the 
Buffum experienced from the start an utter | original striking impropriety of the condition 
overthrow of all his premeditated arrangements | itself, and marry the gentleman as if no such 
for saying and doing. He was ushered by a| shameful proviso had been tacked on to him.” 
respectful family servant into a little gem of a} “But suppose’—(Mr. Buffum began speak- 
parlor, where woman’s tastefulest hand had | ing quite loudly and growing very red in the 
been inventing and adorning—still better where | face; then said to himself, ‘‘ Hang it! he 
her presence had dived and every where diffused | wouldn't get mad with an irrational woman”)— 
itself like a subtle atmosphere. The easiest of | ‘‘ that she wished the property, but had no ro- 
easy-chairs that he had ever sat in received | mantic feeling for the man?” 
him while the maid went to announce him to ‘¢ Permit me to correct your logic,” said Mrs. 
her mistress, and this luxurious interval Mr. | Burrill, in a tone of gentle yet judicial dignity. 
Buffum anxiously struggled to improve by new- | “In speaking of a ‘romantic feeling’ we wan- 
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der from the issue. Love, I believe, was the 
subject in question, and though that involves ro- 
mance, it is far from being all-comprehended 
in it, True love has always abundance of ro- 
mance, but differs decidedly from mere romance 
in many respects. Now we understand each 
other. Proceed, if you please.” 

Mr. Buffum almost gasped with surprise. 
Where was that woman's soft side? Talking 
logic of her own accord, and to him? 

. ‘Let us say, she doesn’t love the man, then!” 
spoke he, explosively. 

‘In that case I should not need to advise 
my daughter, Mr. Buffum. She has been 
brought up to Christianity and honor. Her 
natural good sense and womanly pride, more- 
over, must always save her from the degrada- 
tion of bestowing her hand where her heart did 
not accompany it, especially for so base a con- 
sideration as money.” 

‘‘But suppose the testator were her father, 
and made the conditions from the most rational 
motives ?” 

“JT should join issue with you, Sir, on the 
question whether any motive with such an end 
could be called rationa/l. Among civilized na- 
tions it is a well-settled principle that even the 
nearest relationship gives no title to coerce the 
conscience of asubordinate. But, even did the 
title exist, the terms of the condition render 
obedience possible by either of two courses. 
Since all womanly and Christian honor forbid 
obedience in the way of accepting the legacy, 
we come to the ‘final point. She rejects the 
property. What must she now do? you would 
say.” 

‘* Exactly what I was about to ask,” panted 
Mr. Buffum, with the feeling that he was on 
trial for his life, and Mrs. Burrill sitting in 
Oyer and Terminer. 

“Tn that case, if she still wished the prop- 
erty, her proper course would be this: To go 
frankly to the other conditional legatee, and 
tell him that she was unable to fulfill the con- 
dition. Supposing him really a Christian gen- 
tleman, he could not fail to make instant an- 
swer that the property was still hers by every 
principle of natural right aud honor; that from 
the moment it fell to him through her refusal 
to comply with the foolish and oppressive con- 
dition, deeds of release in full awaited her at 
his hands. If he proved to be no rar, but a 
mere sponge, whose pleasure ii was to absorb 
all his neighbors’ moisture, he would refuse to 
give her her own—swallow up her patrimony ; 
and she would leave him alone, feeling able to 
pity rather than willing to despise him; leave 
this sponge alone to feel the draught he had 
drunk of another’s lawful spring fester within 
him like a fiery acid. Were she weak enough 
to desire revenge, she might be sure it would 
never be other than acurse to him. I believe 
Ihave met your difficulties, Sir; but what, may 
Task, gains me the honor of your selection as an 
adviser upon such a question? You spoke as 
if your cause were not altogether a fictitious one. 








Is it possible, then, that you mean to give it 
any personal application ?” 

Mr. Buffum arose, with his face scarlet, and 
looked for his hat with as much trepidation as 
if it were his head he wanted. 

““No, ma’am — nothing personal — nothing 
but—well—I did come to speak of a case—of 
Adolphus, my ward—but—never mind—some 
other time perhaps—” 

“You have sought my advice in regard to 
Mr. Shearsworth, then?” said Mrs. Burrill, 
calmly. “So I infer that Ais was the case you 
supposed. If I am correct in the supposition, 
take this counsel to your ward. To begin his 
young life with a crust on his table—a spring 
of good water outside his door—the hardest 
toil to occupy the strength of his daytime, the 
rudest roof to shelter him at night, without a 
grain of that gold which is so often a curse at 
the best—which is always so, a thousandfold, 
if meanly bought with dishonor—thus bid him 
begin his life—but not without love! Tell him 
this counsel comes from a woman who did all 
this for her husband—a widow whose husband, 
while he lived, bore all this for her. Tell him 
that for this she cherishes his memory as a 
blessing and a glory beside which all that the 
gold of the Astors could buy would seem to her 
like the poorest, meanest dross.” 

All this time Mr. Buffum had been standing 
with both hands clinging tightly to his hat-brim, 
as if it were some stout cast-iron support, to 
lose which were to fall prostrate. His eyes 
were fixed on Mrs. Burrill with the steadfast 
look of fascination; and when, as she concluded, 
he attempted to speak, the only words to which 
he was competent were the proper, but not very 
logically forcible ones : 

**Good-morning, Mrs. Burrill.” 

* Good-morning, Mr. Buffum.” 

After which Mr. Buffum struck a bee-line for 
Aristotle Cottage, with the dazed gait of one who 
walks in a dream. 

IV. 

Mr. Buffum resolved to make one final effort 
for poor Adolphus. He cherished a dim recol- 
lection of having once in early childhood been 
sent away to boarding-school for kissing a pret- 
ty maid of his step-mother’s. He also repeated 
to himself several times each day, ‘‘ Absence 
conquers love,” while he spent hours at-a stretch 
in turning over-township maps of the Western 
States and Territories, with a deep look on his 
face and a pencil in his hand. Adolphus went 
in and out as before, without noticing him, un- 
til Mr. Buffum one morning asked the pleasure 
of his company in the study. 

** Well, Adolphus,” began his guardian, as 
soon as they were seated, “let us forget the 
past, at least long enough to talk about your 
future. I am still your lawful protector, and 
whatever differences we may have as men must 
not be allowed to interfere with the discharge 
of my legal duty for your benefit. You are 
nearly of age, and, for the sake both of your 
mind and body, you ought to be thinking of 
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some active business. Thus far you have had | expressive of no lem surprise than pleasure 
a good education; but you say you don’t wish | then, coming to the end, exclaimed : 

to go to college. Now what would you like to ** Why, I declare, it’s quite perfect! What 
do? A gentleman ought not to be idle; he | a fellow you are to observe! How the deuce 
should work for his health, for good spirits and could you have got this up all by yourself? 
contentment, even though it be ‘not necessary | Egad! one would think you'd had the agri- 
to do it for his living.” | cultural experience of a lifetime !” 

** Don’t make that reservation in my behalf, Adolphus vouchsafed no explanation of the 
if you are willing I should respect your sincer- | completeness with which he had accomplished 
ity,” said Adolphus, in a tone of iced quassia. | his inventory, “all by himse/f,” for thé very sim. 

With unusual self-restraint Mr. Buffum over- | ple reason that—well—any very simple reason 
looked the challenge, and continued : | which may occur to any pretty maid and lad 

“TI have thought you might like to try farm-| who happen to be looking over this story to- 
ing on your own responsibility. On this place | gether, ‘‘all by themselves.” 
of mine you have had good opportunity for the Mr. Buffum immediately forwarded the or- 
last eighteen months “ observe how that busi- | der, as proposed, and wound up the business 
ness is conducted. I have noticed that your with a homily upon persevering application as 
interest in it never flags, and I am so sure you the sure high-road to success, of which, as our 
have a good general idea of the subject that I young readers may chance to have met with it 
make you this proposition. I have a nice ranche | before, we give no stenographic report in these 
in my eye, situated on the richest of rich Mis- | pages. 
souri bottom-lands; soil, in fact, one immense The day of their parting came rapidly around. 
muck-heap, ten feet deep, and fifteen hundred | They were shy and reserved with each other till 
acres in area; with a comfortable log-house and | they stood on the platform of the railway station 
a few other simple improvements on it—right and heard Adolphus’s train blow its last whis- 
on the Mississippi bluffs, and only a mile from | tle. 
the steamboat landing. It’s now inthe market,| Mr. Buffum grew very red in the face and 
at only a slight advance over government prices. | moist about the eyes, grasped the youth’s hand 
Log-house, did I say? No! a good two-story | with a convulsive pressure, and brokenly mur- 

Jrame-house of six rooms—saw the man who | mured, ‘‘ Good-by, dear old boy!” 
owns it only yesterday. Greatest grape coun-| ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Buffum—” 
try in the world! Now, if you like, I'll make! His senior’s visage grew still redder. ‘‘ Oh, 
such arrangements that you can pay for it in | hang it! say ‘ Guardy’ once more, as you used 
slow installments, and go out and settle there | to!” he explosively exclaimed. 
for a year or so, till you see how you like it. “ Good-by, Guardy,” said Adolphus ; and the 
As to our money differences, for the present let links of the great boa constrictor that pants 
them be kept in abeyance. I'll make the first | steam wriggled away with him to the setting 
year’s payment for you, at any rate, and go your | sun. 
security for the rest.” | V. 

When he began to speak he had laid the As a place of residence Aristotle Cottage, 
map of the property under Adolphus’s eye. | with its beautiful ferme ornée, now became un- 
As he went on the young man grew more and | endurable to Mr. Buffum, who openly compared 
more interested, and when his guardian had | it to the Syrian Desert, the Catacombs, and St. 
concluded with the question, ‘* Well, what do | Simon Stylites his pillar. He could not hide 
you say?” he replied, with greater cordiality | from himself that he sorely missed the young 
than he had shown for months, that he would | man at every turn. 


| At length, in despair, he put the premises 


be happy to take the matter into considera- | 
tion. Mr. Buffum gave him the map for his | under his farmer's tutelage, and started for a 
private perusal, and the two separated. | watering-place. Stopping over a night in New 

Adolphus was not with him at supper, and | York on his way chrough, and making inquiries 
when they met at breakfast the next morning | for the summer destination of his particular 
the young man forestalled the question inti- | acquaintance, he found the tide setting full for 
mated in his guardian's eyes by volunteering Long Branch. The Hodges, the Crumbies, the 
the information that he had concluded to ac- | Stansburies, the Vaughans, and that oldest of 
cept the proposal. old Dutch families, the Krullers, were all going 

** How soon will you be ready to go?” asked | to the Mansion House, Already Laird was en- 
Mr. Buffum, with a look of great satisfac- | tertaining the Blowbells ; while Miss Jacintha 
tion. Cropper, sister of the late Mrs. Lumley, had 

“This day week,” replied Adolphus, “if the | been there a week, accompanied by her orphan 
farm implements can be procured by that time. | charge—the all-important, the fateful, the test- 
Here’s a little inventory of what I shall want. | amentary, the conditional Charlotte ; the vehi- 
You'd better send it right off to Mapes, and cle of one immense estate, the axle on which 
have them boxed and shipped directly.” turned another. This, with Mr. Buffum, was 

So saying he handed a couple of closely- | decisive. Lumley senior had been his friend, 
written foolscap pages to Mr. Buffum. The | but Charlotte he had not seen since she was 
guardian ran his eye down the list with a face | phenomenon in Hiinteu’s piano exercises, wear- 
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ing pantalets, short frocks, and her hair in 


two long tails with blue streamers behind. He | 
was curious, for Adolphus’s sake, to see what | 


had become of her in the lathe of Time; so 
down he went. 

A score of bachelor greetings on the piazza; 
supper; and then, as it was a hop-night, when 
the tables were cleared away out of the great 
salle « manger, a return from his tranquilizing 
cigar along the bluff to look in on the dancers— 
these ushered in Mr. Buffum’s first evening at 
the Mansion. 

As, without any particular acquaintance be- 
side him, he leaned against the door-post, be- 
hind him in the darkness rose and fell the ocean, 
with that mysterious rhythm which bards are 
forever vainly seeking to set to their music; in 
front of him a sea of brilliant women vibrated 
to the tidal influencings of a waltz of Strauss. 
Of the men I speak not; in that ball-room they 
were but the slim spars, the black drift, as from 
some burned ship, floating on billows of blue, 
green, argentine, and crimson, at the mercy of 
their wildly-surging partners. 

Should he venture in? He, the helpless male, 
possessed of no special wave to harmonize him 
with the grand oceanic motion, to roll misera- 
bly in the trough between tulle and muslin, to 
come to grief against the rocky reef of some 
dining-room pillar, where all the other drift- 
wood would miserably bump and bruise him, 
and the laughing waves play distractingly with 
his corns ? 

While revolving these thoughts, so proper to 
every single man who stands on the borders of 
such a surge, a gorgeous billow of blue grenadine 
came bounding landward, and cleverly beached 
her black drift at his very feet. From her mer- 
maid arms it fell into the helplessly collapsed 
posture peculiar to drift, good society, and hot 
weather, and began trickling softly to its dis- 
engaged billow, drift-like still in all but the 
sharp freshness of brine. As the gentleman 
turned his face toward the door, the first thought 
that struck Mr. Buffum was his marvelous re- 
semblance to Adolphus, At first sight he could 
almost have imagined that his ward had been 
playing him a trick, and really stood there in 
propria persona, but another glance convinced 
him of his error, though the likeness was still 
astonishing. The next thought that occurred 
to him was, how singularly out of harmony the 
young fellow was with his brilliant partner. 
Not at all the man for her in any respect! So 
slight, so boyish, so untrained; his youthful 
exuberance so little chastened by the sager ex- 
periences of manhood. And she, so developed, 
so womanly, so queenly! He had scarcely time 
to make this reflection when the youth addressed 
her as Miss Lumley. The word so startled Mr. 
Buffum that he flushed to the temples, con- 
scious of having mentally tricked and played 
the traitor to himself. Had a second person 
suggested to Mr. Buffum the discord which he 
had just noticed of his own original discrimina- 
tion, he would have felt compelled to reply, “1 
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deny it, Sir; I deny it in totof Why not the 
man for her?—why not the woman for him? 
Prove it, Sir; I say, prove it!” But it is every 
man’s privilege to be as illogical as he pleases 
with himself. Not hearing it from a second 
person, Belah Buffum confessed it in the teeth 
of the last will and testament of Adolphus 
Shearsworth, senior—confessed that Charlotte 
Lumley would be indeed ill-mated with Adol. 
phus, junior; and he with her. 

In truth she was a royal woman! Erect, 
and made of curves pliant as a Hebe’s ; tall and 
fair, shedding round her the sweet dignity of a 
Juno; in every motion the woman of highly 
developed nature, yet in her look, her dress, and 
every tone of her rich contralto voice, the wo- 
man of perfected social art. To all of these 
things Belah Buffum was as wide awake as the 
most illogical man. 

As yet, neither she nor the very young youth 
had seen him. And again, through the press- 
ure of the crowd, Mr. Buffum was forced to 
listen to a conversation not intended for his 
ears. First. he heard the voice of the youth— 
Adolphus’s voice, but not saying Adolphus’s 
things : 

‘* He is really the laughing-stock of the room. 
Such a ridiculous figure! If you'll excuse the 
vulgar proverb, quite like a cat in a strange 
garret! <A grass-cloth coatataball! Why, in 
Heaven’s name, must he appear in such an outre 
costume ?—for all the world like a well-to-do 
farmer going out to look after his haying!” 

Belah Baffum boiled. The clear voice he 
was listening for replied : 

** Indeed, Mr. Poproy, you gentlemen are sad 
gossips! Ifyou talk so about each other to the 
ladies, how do you talk about the ladies to the 
gentlemen ?” 

“T assure you we hold them sacred! For 
myself, I can say that I only breathe in my 
heart the name of one!” 

‘*'That apartment must be much less crowded 
than your sex manage to keep it generally,” re- 
plied Miss Lumley, lightly, without the least 
sign of appropriation. ‘‘ Your enslavers can 
not have to stand on a trunk to dress when 
they don the brilliant tissues of your fancy. 
Quite unlike the rest of our Long Branch ac- 
commodations, Mr. Poproy. But as to the 
gentleman whom you mention, forgive me if I 
can’t wholly agree with you. For my part, I’m 
very tired of this black-coat desert—very. A 
little suggestion of grass—if it’s only the soup- 
gon we get in the cloth of that name—is a re- 
fieshing oasis, But don’t you know any of the 
fine qualities of the man? He is‘said to be 
very noble-hearted and very intellectual. How 
long have you known your friend ?” 

** My friend? He—the—” 

*‘Pardon me; he is mine.” 

What? She remembered the young fellow 
who used to sup at her father’s in Worcester, 
and play with those queues of brown hair and 
blue ribbon as she sat at the piano astonishing 
all hearers ? 
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In his enthusiasm Belah Buffum let the crowd 
carry him quite up to Miss Lumley; and as the 
madly attached youth in dismay fell back a step 
at beholding the grass-cloth wings of the angel 
he had but a moment since spoken of so lightly, 
that unemotional, rational, logical personage 
caught the beautiful white hand of the heiress 
with the exclamation : 

‘* Her father’s own true daughter! <A thou- 
sand thanks for not forgetting me. Be sure 
how very, very glad I am to see the woman 
suck a capital fulfillment of the little girl.” 

**T am very glad to see you once more, Mr. 
Buffum,” answered the heiress, shaking his 
hand cordially. Then, with a graceful self- 
possession, turning to the spot where her adorer 
had been, she said, gently, ‘‘ Let me make you 
acquainted with my friend, Mr. Poproy—” 

Kindly considerate, but vain ruse of woman’s 
tact! The place which once knew Mr. Poproy 
knew him no more forever—that is to say, for 
the rest of the season. 

And in the next quadrille Beauty danced by 
the side of a grass-cloth sack. 


VI. 


We will say nothing further of Mr. Buffum’s 
Long Branch visit than that, instead of staying 
a day or two, as he had intended, he protracted 
his sojourn to an entire month; nor any thing 
concerning the results of that visit beyond the 
fact that the madly attached Mr. Poproy might 
be seen for hours at a time with irregular steps 
pacing the briny beach, or sitting in an arbor 
with his hat crushed over eyes which looked 
steadily across the solemn main. Neither do 
we make any introductory comments upon Mr. 
Buffum’'s resolution to visit Adolphus in his new 
home immediately and suddenly after the term- 
ination of his visit at Long Branch. We pass 
over every incident that might render a guide- 
book valuable, and disembark with Mr. Buffum 
from the Mississippi steamer at Numa Pompili- 
us Landing. There, by a curious coincidence, 
he found Adolphus in readiness to receive the 
mail, that gentleman having been in the coun- 
try three months, and therefore among those 
oldest inhabitants of new regions who get ap- 
pointed postmaster. The youth was on horse- 
back, but, dismounting and greeting him kind- 
ly, bade him sit down on a pile of wood by the 
landing while he went home after a cart for his 
baggage and himself. Mr. Buffum would have 
liked. to walk, but Adolphus would not hear 
of such a thing, and rode post-haste to the 
house without waiting to listen to his guard- 
ian’s logic. He had been absent scarcely half 
an hour when a negro appeared with a cart, 
and, loading Mr. B. with his baggage upon it, 
drove away to the ranche. 

Mr. Buffum found it situated on a bold bluff 
overlooking the river. What an astonishing 
artistic eye the boy possessed! Already he 
had trained a conyvolvulus over the low door of 


the cottage, planted a profusion of Cherokee | 


roses against the walls, and inclosed quite a 





es 


neat yard and flourishing garden within & rustic 
fence. He brought Mr. Buffum into a some. 
what plain but exquisitely tidy room, with g 
sanded floor, on the right-hand side of the ep- 
trance, and gave him the best wooden chair, 
taking his own seat on a stool directly opposite, 

‘‘Let me see what sort of a house you'ye 
got; I want to go all over it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Buffum, endeavoring to waive the chair, 

‘*No, not yet,” answered Adolphus, firmly, 
“Rest awhile. Business before pleasure. J’) 
have my man get dinner in a minute, and after 
that we'll look at the improvements. You have 
business in your eye, Mr. Buffum. I can see 
it. Now out with it; get it off your mind and 
mine; I am really anxious. Let me know ex- 
actly what you’ve come for—extra, of course I 
mean, to paying me a kind and welcome visit.” 

“‘ Well, Sir,” said Mr. Buffum, checking the 
combative feeling aroused by the direct per- 
sonal manner of his ward, “ perhaps this time 
is as good as any. I will not hide from you 
that one motive of my journey was definitely 
and for the last time to ask you if you will obey 
your father’s will and propose to Miss Lum- 
ley.” 

So saying, Mr. Buffum sat up straight in his 
most offensive logical manner, at the same time 
chuckling in secret to his very boots with the 
thought that an unparalleled opportunity for 
doing the magnanimous was close at hand. 

Adolphus crossed his legs, rested his elbow 
on his knee, and looked his guardian full in the 
face. 

‘“‘T will not deny,” he proceeded to answer, 
mildly, “that since I came out into this West- 
ern wilderness, and have seen its hardships, my 
notions of life are very much changed. It will 
please you to hear that I have repented my 
foolish obstinacy. I now feel perfectly willing 
to do as you desire. I accept the condition, 
and am quite ready to unite the Shearsworth 
and Lumley properties. I will return eastward 
with you, address the lovely Charlotte, to whose 
beauty and accomplishments I am now con- 
scious of having done such great injustice, and 
marry her immediately.” 

Through all this speech of Adolphus’s Mr. 
Buffum, turning red and pale by turns, had 
been jerking uneasily on his chair, and the mo- 
ment his ward concluded (sped up with a 
haste which sent that piece of furniture spin- 
ning behind him. 

“ You—will—marry—Miss Lumley—imme- 
diately—Sir ?” 

“*Qn the spot, Mr. Buffum,” answered Adol- 
phus, with cheerfnl firmness. 

‘By Heavens! you will do no such thing! 
I—I—I—I—deny it, Sir!” 

“Why, what in the world do you mean? 
Are you crazy, Sir?” replied the youth, stand- 
ing up and surveying his guardian inquiringly, 
with his arms akimbo. 

“ Marry—marry, Sir? Crazy, Sir? What 
do I mean, Sir? . How dare you talk of marry- 
ing a lady whom you never saw—on the spot?” 
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« Where else should I marry her? Really, 
your conduct is most inexplicable. Suppose I 
should tell her that you, her father’s old friend, 
had made every effort to bring us together; 
had absolutely bullied me into wooing her; | 
though a rich man himself, had threatened to | 
beggar me if I didn’t; and, finally, had come | 
all this fifteen hundred miles for the express | 
purpose of getting my promise to do so—do | 
you imagine that her kind heart (dear girl! | 
I’m already romantically in love with her for | 


: . “: | 
it!) would permit her to reject me—zme, Sir, a | 


man in every way eligible ?” 


‘‘Good Heavens! The matchless effrontery | 
of the young animal!” groaned Mr. Buffum, | 
dazedly. 


‘‘Of course I shall use every inducement in | 


my power. I shall tell her all you have said; | 
the urgent motives you have brought to bear 
on me; and, with such an influence seconding 
me, she must be more or less than human not—” 

‘You shall do no such thing. You can not | 
—will not—s. . not—dare not tell her—you—” | 

“Ah! ah! A light breaks in upon my | 
mind! You wish me to refuse proposing to | 
her, and would fain pocket my estates your- 
self! But I see through your treacherous 
blinds. I will propose to her!” 

**You shall not!” 

“Twill! Tl sit down and write to her this 
very day! I'll follow my letter to her feet! 
I'll lay myself and all I have there. I'll use 
all your entreaties with her! I'll go by the 
very next boat!” 

Belah Buffum sank into the wooden chair 
again, and silently folded his arms, the picture 
of Napoleon after the field of Waterloo. Adol- 
phus resolutely continued : 

“Yes, Sir; I'll obey my honored father’s will! 
And still more, I'll expose to Miss Lumley— 
(sweet, sweet girl! how I pant to press her to 
my impassioned bosom!)—the knavery of the 
man who has practiced on that parent’s orphan 
son! She and all the world shall know how 
artfully you awakened a young man’s opposition 
to his best interests by your ill-timed coercion, 
intending all the while that he should be irri- 
tated into a course which must leave him pen- 
niless and you doubly rich! I shall blazon it, 
Sir! And in that day you will find your /ogic 
but a poor defense!” 

“Oh! Oh! Adolphus, my dear boy, for 
Heaven’s sake be reasonable—be logical. Hear 
me—” 

**Penitently confess, then, how you have 
wronged me, and release all my property forth- 
with. Confess! sign! seal! deliver!—before 
the mail goes out, for then it will be too late.” 

** Adolphus, my dear boy, will you listen to 
a solemn confidence I ar about to repose in 
you?” 

“Proceed, Sir, if you have aught to say in 
extenuation.” 

With his eyes fixed upon the sanded boards, 
and all combativeness vanished from his man- 
ner, Mr. Buffum tremulously continued : 





* After you left me I went down to Long 
Franch. There, for the first time since her 
early childhood, I saw Miss Lumédey. Before 
I knew it I fell—that is to say, I became at- 
tached to her, And—in an hour—when I 
thought not—of my duties—as executor—of 
your father’s will—I proposed—to her—and 
was—accepted.” 

“What! Accepted by my testamentary 
wife ?” 

“Forgive your true friend—one who made 
all his previous representations and entreaties 
to you with the most unselfish sincerity—for- 
give him when he says—yes. She loves me— 
I love her—and we shall be—married—unless 


| you —make these fearful — disclosures which 


you have just threatened. But why should 
you make them? Oh, be rational! Look at 
it calmly, logically, and—pity me, Adolphus!” 

‘* A pretty man you are to talk of logic and 
reason! Was it on their scientific principles 
that you defrauded me of my father’s condi- 
tional, contingent, testamentary, and lovely 
daughter-in-law ?” 

** Adolphus! I am human.” 

‘*Glad to hear you acknowledge it for the 
first time in my life! Well; I am human too, 
and lean to the side of merey—as you didn’t 
when you swore you'd keep all my property. 
I'll let you off on one condition. Sign an ac- 
knowledgment that Miss Lumley, by accept- 
ing you, has put it out of my power to fulfill 
my father’s testament, and an agreement on 
the day I attain my majority to deliver me my 
entire patrimony. This may be of no value as 
a legal instrument; but I shall keep it as my 
safeguard till I attain my property; and if any 
opposition on your part occurs to my entrance 
on the estate, I publish it to the world! Oth- 
erwise it remains in close privacy between us, 
to be burned when the statute of limitations 
has made my title irrefragable. Will you sign 
such a paper?” 

“Will you sign a counter-promise never to 
disclose the efforts I have made to enforce your 
fulfilling the condition of the will?” 

“Yes; to be held binding unless you break 
yours.” 

“Bring the ink and paper, then, Adolphus.” 

The two instraments were speedily signed, 
sealed, and exchanged. 

‘*Now,” said Adolphus, “let us forget all 
past differences. Here is my hand. Come 
and let me show you the improvements.” 

As they’ rose the young man gave a long, 
shrill whistle, which was followed by a patter- 
ing of feet on the other side of the partition. 
He led Mr. Buffum to the further door of the 
room, threw it open, and said, with a malicious 
twinkle: 

‘ Enter—ZJmprovements !” 

There, in the doorway, stood Mrs. Burrill, 
and a beautiful young woman whom Mr. Buf- 
fum had never seen before. 

“Bless my soul! Why, Mrs. Burrill! And 
whom have we here besides, Adolphus?” 
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* You're a logical man; do as you've so oft- | o ‘ 3 d 
en told me so tes your conclusions.’ 5 THE GRAVES AT NEW PORT. 
* Miss Lottie Burrill ?” HERE is a “ testimony of the rocks,” be- 
“Shrewd guess, and not so far out of the | sides that which appeals to artist and geol- 
way for three months ago. By the present al- | ogist, of which the thoughtful wanderer along the 
manac, however, wrong. Mrs, Adolphus Shears- | deserted highways and quiet fields of Newport, 
worth, Mr. Buffum.” late in the autumn, becomes aware. Those 
**You young rascal! Married, and -without | neglected landmarks of the past—the graye- 
my consent ?” | stones—encountered so often in private do- 
“None of that, Sir! Did you seek mine? | mains and in lonely church-yards, in the stil}- 
Make friends, and ask no questions.” ness and solitude of the dying but radiant year. 
** My dear Mrs. Adolphus! Iam so charm- | acquire a new emphasis and lure the memory 
ed to meet you that I don’t knock your husband and imagination into the realm of the departed - 
down! Well, well! Upon my soul, Adolphus, | their worn inscriptions, names, dates, and trib- 
I can’t blame you—not having seen Miss Lum- | tary legends appealing to historical associations, 
ley, I should have done the same myself! No | local memory, and humane sentiment. 
offense to you, Mrs. "Dolph. You know I've Perhaps a ramble among the graves of New- 
run away with your husband's first wife al-| port will be found to inspire significant recollec- 
ready !¢ tions and reward a sympathetic survey ; for no 
“Yes, Mr. Buffum; and the humanity you | portion of New England abounds with more 
showed by it does you great honor. We’'ve| varied and interesting elements of character 
known of that this good while!” And Mrs, | and history, of which mortuary relics are often 
Adolphus took her husband’s guardian laugh- | the chief memorials, 
ingly by the hand. The most remote of these relics of the dead 
** Known it this good while? Why, what do | are the Indian mounds, few of which are now 
you mean by that?” | discoverable; yet, within a few years, one was 
‘* Just what she says,” answered Adolphus, | opened on the other side of the bay, and re- 
“You don’t happen to enjoy the acquaintance | vealed many curious historical vestiges, among 
of a person named Poproy, do you?” them numerous utensils of Dutch manufac- 
“T’ve met him,” replied Mr. B., dryly. |ture, indicative of the aboriginal trade with 
‘* Te was an old schoolmate of mine before | Manhattan, when the Narragansets exchanged 
I went to Aristotle Cottage. When you wrote | their peltry with the New Amsterdam burghers 
me you were going to Long Branch, and ex- for pipes, pipkins, and cutlery. The most mel- 
pected to see Miss Lumley there, I remember- | ancholy of these last mile-stones of life’s jour- 
ed that his family always summered at Laird’s, | ney are the isolated ones on the lonely shore 
and wrote him, asking to be kept informed | near Brenton’s Reef—daily passed by gay 
of your movements. Fancy my astonishment equestrians in the summer—for they mark 
when a letter came announcing the authentic | the last resting-place of shipwrecked mariners 
watering-place rumor that you are the accept- | whose bodies were there cast ashore by the 
ed lover of Miss Lumley! I got ready for you, | tempest to find a nameless grave in a strange 
you may be sure?” | land. 
**Oh, the young dog!” ejaculated Mr. Belah| One of the most attractive, from endearing 
Buffum. associations, of the groups of graves on the isl- 
“Ohno! For Miss Lumley’s sake you can | and is the burial-ground of St. Mary’s—five 
afford to be very generous to poor little Poppy! | miles from the town—for that rural temple re- 
And now, wife and mother, let’s take Guardy | calls the benign presence of the lady who built 
in to dinner!” it, and now sleeps in its shadow—a generous 
and high-toned woman, who for so many years 
In the visits which one of Missouri's wealth- gracefully dispensed the hospitalities of Oak- 
iest and most influential young planters makes | lands amidst the beautiful trees she had plant- 
yearly to Aristotle Cottage, with his wife, mo-!ed in her youth. Who that ever enjoyed her 
ther-in-law, and a youth in dimity bibs, bap- | greeting can forget the little parlor with its fine 
tized ‘‘ Buffum Lumley,” the three women be- | paintings, the garden with its odoriferous shrubs, 
come all the more intimate frignds as they | the sweeping branches of the Norway pine, the 
laugh over with each other their once so com- | refreshing copse of oak-trees, the delectable tea- 
plicated relations. As for the men, they are | table with its old-fashioned service and season- 
more than brothers. It is a standing joke, at able fruits, the often eminent and memorable 
the dinners which celebrate those happy re- | guests, and, above all, the genial dignity and 
unions, for somebody to ask B. B. which, from | gracious cheerfulness of the lady of the manor, 
the human and emotional point of view, he | with her many rural dependents, her liberal 
prefers—Love or Logic ; and it is said that he | charities, her fond but humble love of her 
invariably waves his hand at the beautiful wo- | Church, the evening prayer, the kindly chat, 
man sitting opposite him, and, although not so ‘the fond welcome, and the sweetness and se- 
dogmatic as we found him in our earlier chzp- | renity of the scene and the visit? That little 
ters, replies, in logical terms, ‘“‘ Draw your Con- | cemetery of St. Mary’s was newly consecrated 
clusions !” | to those who there stood on one of the first beau- 
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tiful Sabvaths of a recent summer, beside the 
grave of Sarah Gibbs. ‘The little stone church 
on the hill, the crowd of well-dressed and sad- 
looking fazmers, the troop of children bringing 
flowers to scatter on the coffin of their benefac- 
tress, the vivid and tearful memories that then 
and there arose in the hearts of the gathered 
friends, of her uniform goodness, noble nature, 
and Christian womanhood, the impressive rites 
of the Church she so loved and labored for, the 
fresh green of tree and turf, the bright, soft, 
solemn day, all made up an experience now 
hallowed to memory, love, and faith. <A re- 
markably appropriate monument has recently 
been erected over the remains of this venerated 
lady. It is of the sarcophagus type, of fine 
granite; a cross is rounded from the apex in 


a most graceful 1aanner ; the monograms Ajp/ha | 
ard Omega are cut in relief upon each end; on | 


one side is the inscription: ‘‘Saran Gusps. 


Died June 17th, 1847, 4£2t. 84;” on the other: | 


‘* Founded this Church, 1847.” This chaste and 


original monument was designed by the accom- | 


plished American architect Richard M. Hunt. 
The original emigrants from the “‘ Old Coun- 
try” brought with them the family instincts and 
traditional habitudes of a mature civilization. 
Next to ‘“‘freedom to worship God,” and the 
desire of improving their position and condi- 


tion in life, or rather as an essential means and | 


method of securing the latter blessing, they at- 


tached great value and interest to the posses- | 


sion of land, not merely as an agricultural re- 
source, but a permanent investment—a home, 
the scene of domestic sympathy and the nucleus 
of civic and social dignity and enjoyment. To 
own land was to have a foothold in the world, 
to cherish local pride and love, to rear and en- 
dear children, and found ancestral estates, 
There was an auspicious conservatism of feel- 
ing and practice in those days which, in the 
view of a rational and loyal nature, reproaches 


grave-stones with the familiar names of some 
old Newport family. Strolling through the 
grounds of a villa he discovers, in a shady nook, 
the relics of another family burial-ground ; sad 
and significant tokens of that change of prop- 
erty and proprietorship, of times and habitudes 
—common indeed to all places and people—the 
law of human vicissitude, but nowhere so rapid, 
complete, and profane as in this busy, eager, 
self-reliant, prosperous, and irreverent land, 

There is, however, one striking exception to 
this abandonment and neglect of the old family 
cemeteries in Newport. No sojourner can have 
passed the Ruggles farm and stone house, at 
the upper extremity of Spring Street, without 
having noticed with pleasure the neatness and 
care manifest in the little burying-ground by the 
road-side. About an acre is inclosed by a hand- 
some stone-wall, with an iron gate in the cen- 
| tral front, over which is chiseled, in gilt letters, 
** Coggeshall, 1854." The interior is kept in 
perfect order—the turf smooth and green; the 
stones free from stain, some lateral and others 
upright, designate the graves of several gener- 
ations of the family; in the centre is a granite 
obelisk, the base of which is inscribed, ‘* To the 
Memory of John Coggeshall, First President of 
this Colony: died Nov. 27, 1649, £t. 57.” On 
the upper part is written, “ Erected by a Lineal 
Descendant, 1855”—the same who, having thus 
renewed and embellished the last resting-place 
of his ancestors, by a testamentary provision 
| has insured its continued order and preserva- 
tion by the civic authorities of Newport. 

The history of religious sects may be recog- 
nized in the cemeteries. Thus, in the School- 
|house Yard, on Church Street, two or three 
| upright grave-stones hidden amidst bushes and 
| weeds mark the site of the Moravian church, 
since converted into an Episcopal chapel—the 
| sect having died out in the place. The compar- 
, auvely few and fresh stones near where the first 


our nomadic habits and the avarice that disin- | little Catholic church stood in High Street evi- 
tegrates ail local attachment and saps all fam- | dence the late advent of that denomination, 
ily pride. The ambition of every honest soul, | while the larger area devoted to their dead 
the joy of every loving heart, was then to have | adjacent to the Island Cemetery and the new 


MPRA ope Aes ee 


a Home, in the true old English meaning of the | Stone Church, with its fine organ, stained glass 

tified with, to foregather about for bridal, birth- | rapid increase of Irish emigration to Newport. 

day, and religious festival, to return to from | How different the associations, historical and 

sociate with venerable age and joyous infancy Hebrew graves, the aristocratic emblems of the 

and thoughtful manhood, to remember with the | Episcopal tombs, the plain household appella- 
| tives of the Friends’ burying-ground, and the 

the triumph and the trial, the cozy comfort and thickly-planted crosses inscribed to Patrick, 

wise counsel, with filial, parental, and frater- Bridget, or Honora, of the counties of Limerick 

ment, and the glad reunion of prosperity—a | sects the Romanists were the last to obtain a 

home wherein to be born and to die, and within 

main to be buried. And therefore it was that 

almost every large farm had its little cemetery. 

these neglected graves unexpectedly ; climbing 

a fence he peers down into a small inclosure, 


word—a home to grow up in, to become iden- | windows, and crowds of worshipers, prove the 
adventurous forays into the great world, to as-| social, awakened by the Oriental letters of the 
dreams of youth, with the mutual cares of life, | 
nal love, with the solemn shadow of bereave- | or Killarney! Amidst the versatile influx of 
whose familiar, endeared, and transmitted do- 

Roaming over the fields one comes upon 
and among the high grass sees a cluster of old 


** local habitation and a name” here; and now, 
as elsewhere in the land, they constitute a prev- 
alent and growing element of the population. 
But there is a yet greater sectarian signifi- 
cance in the diversities of sepulchral inscrip- 
tions than that involved in name, nativity, and 
emblem. The Jews compute time from the 
Creation, and the Christians from the birth of 
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the Saviour, while the Quakers repudiate the | 
Roman calendar—thus, as it were, defining and 
emphasizing their views of eternity by their 
method of signalizing time! 

There is another distinction in the graves of 
the island whereof no record appears : 
the oldest are unmarked even by a hillock—a 
precaution needful in the perilous infancy of 


the colony to elude the vindictive custom of its | 


savage enemies, who, when cognizant of the 


place of burial, w ould desecrate the graves to | 


scalp the corpses of the settlers. 


Two of ‘*God’s Acres,” as the Germans so | 


beautifully designate the burial-places of their 
dead, in their vicinity to each other and the 
Baptist and Quaker meeting-houses, indicate 
with mute eloquence the normal elements of 
local civilization here initiated. The one is a 


narrow yard where the grass is thick and tan- | 


gled, and a few dark, sepulchral stones, mil- 
dewed with age, stand like primitive symbols 
of the people’s growth and grace. 
cent date, having been erected to preserve the 


fading inscription of its more lowly original by | 
the town of Newport in 1839, on the second 
centennial anniversary of the settlement : 


“To the memory of Wirt1am Copprnerox, Esq., 
that illustrious man who first purchased this island 
from the Narraganset Sachems Canonicus and Ma- 
tinomo, for and on account of himself and seventeen 
others, his associates in the purchase and settlement. 
He presided many years as Chief Magistrate of the | 
Island and Colony of Rhode Island, and died, much 
respected and lamented, Nov. 1, 1678, aged 78 years.” 

Chosen in England as “ Assistant of the Bay 
Colony,” in 1630, he accompanied the Governor 
who brought the charter, and was for a con- 
siderable period Treasurer of Massachusetts, 
and a prominent merchant of Boston, and is | 
said to have built the first brick house erected | 
there. The civic intolerance of the authorities in | 
matters of réligion, and especially “‘ the proceed- | 
ings of the Court against Mr. Wheelwright,” so 
alienated his sympathies and aroused his indig- | 
nation that he sacrificed the prosperous career 
there opened to him, and even “his improve- 
ments at Braintree,” and sought a more free | 
and congenial home. He took secret counsel | 
with Sir Henry Vane and Roger Williams.* 





* “This island was purchased,” says the historian 
of the State, “through the joint influence of Roger 
Williams and Sir Henry Vane, in 1637 ; for grass on the 
other islands, forty fathoms of white peage, ten coats, | 
and twenty hoes to the resident Indians to vacate, 
and five fathoms of wampum to the local sacheme.” 
Many of the leading settlers were Puritans from Mas- | 
sachusetts. A whipping-post, stocks, and tavern were 
soon erected. Among the earliest municipal regula- 
tions was a game law forbidding deer to be shot for 
two months, “‘so that the wolves should come after | 
them and be killed.” The first export was lumber. 
So inimical were the neighboring provinces on ac- 
ome of the “liberty pledge,” which included Jews 

and Pagans, as well as different Christian sects, that | 
the inhabitants were obliged to enter into a treaty | 
with the Dutch of Manhattan for provisions and trade. 
Spring Street was so called on account of a spring on 
the west side, near where the State-house now stands. 
Thames Street was originally a marsh. The State 


seal was a sheaf of arrows, with the motto Amor vincit | 


many of | 


One is of re- 


—. 


Coddington, a fugitive from the same illiberal 
| Spirit, and with a small company, fixed his 
, abode on this salubrious isle, determined that 
| here ‘‘ Christians of every denomination should 
| lead quiet and peaceable lives, without any in- 
terference for their speculative opinions.” His 
name is identified with a just and benign ad- 
ministration, and was gratefully bestowed on a 
neck and cove of the island, whereby they are 
still familiarly known. He obtained the early 
charter for the colony; and those who have 
| studied his career and character rank him high 
among the primitive magistrates of New En- 
gland and apostles of freedom; one of whom 
has declared that, ‘‘in 1641 Coddington and 
his associates enacted the first law granting 
complete religious liberty ever embodied in the 
legislation of a civilized nation.”* 

Besides the graves of the first Governor's 
kindred, and among other ancient memorials, 
is a square, low pillar of granite, with cornice 
and pediment, bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Here 
| lyeth the body of Henry Butt, Eszq., late Governor 
of this Colony, who died Jan. 23d, 1693, aged 85.” 
And on the other side, “‘ Anne Crayton, his 
second wife, and widow of Nicholas Easton ; died 
Jan. 31, 1707”—names still prevalent and hon- 
orably associated with the annals of the infant 
settlement and its subsequent prosperity. 

A short walk, amidst old wooden dwellings 

and grass-grown streets, from the graves of the 
| ancient Governors, brings us to a level field of 
turf inclosed by a light iron paling, and inter- 
sected by a few widely separated lines of graves 
|; —all comparatively of late date. There is a 
| formality and, as it were, reticence in the as- 
pect of this cemetery characteristic of the 
Friends. Until within a few years it was 
| against the strict rules of the Society to desig- 
nate the graves of their dead by any visible to- 
| ken or inscription ; hence the broad, unmarked 
area. And it is curiously indicative of the en- 
croachments of the spirit of the age upon this 
|once rigid sect that now head-stones are al- 
lowed, but the record confined to the name and 
, date of decease. Those we here behold bear 
names which are household words in Newport, 
jlike Taytor and Townsenp, Brintey and 
| Burrum, Stocum, Antuony, Cozzens, Carr, 
Wixevr, and WEAVER. 
Despite the prohibition as regards mortuary 
inscriptions, the registers of the Friends are 
| the most complete and authentic record of 
| births, marriages, and deaths. This is a fruit 
| of the methodical and scrupulous habits of the 
Society. Nor is it the only trait and triumph 
| which the Quaker element imparts to civic life. 
The order, self-control, and fraternal principles 
| of the Friends had much to do with the pro- 


| 


| 





j omnia, A settled purpose was displayed by the Pu- 
| ritan colonies, soon after the charter was received by 
| Rhode Island, to set it aside, and active measures 
“were adopted at Plymouth to this end. Portsmouth 
was the first part of the island settled.—Arnold's His- 
tory of Rhode Island. 

* Dr. David King. 
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gress and peace of old Newport. There is some- | 
thing peculiarly endearing in their memory. 
Costume, mode of address, and suppression of | 
wrath were character:stics that lent a certain 
exclusiveness and dignity to their palmy days 
on this island. Frugal, industrious, unimpas- 
sioned, their homes were abodes of peace and 
plenty ; their daughters proverbially beautiful ; 
their hospitality and honor graceful distinctions. 
Charles Lamb, enamored of their silent wor- 
ship and marvelous equanimity, and smitten 
with the gentle Hester, was disenchanted by 
what he deemed their supreme vanity in be- 
lieving themselves special recipients of the 
Holy Spirit. But, in all worldly arrangements, 
this besetting sin was provided against ; and 
this fact alone must have increased the sa- 
lient contrast they here afforded of old to the 
Jews, Episcopalians, French officers, and Bap- 
tists. The former's last representatives here 
made Friends trustees of their temple and cem- 
etery; and many of the latter sect joined them 
when, as Governors of the colony and social as | 
well as thrifty leaders, they so largely illustrated 
the resources and the reputation of the island. 

Originally driven hither from Boston by the | 
persecution so tenderly delineated by Haw-| 
thorne in his story of the ‘‘Gentle Bay,” for a | 
hundred and thirty years chief magistrates of 
the settlement, their names are among the ear- 
liest on the grave-stones and in the town rec- | 
ords, and among the men whose benefactions | 
and examples, and the women whose tradition- | 
al loveliness endear the past. Quakerism here, 
it is justly claimed, was rational, free, and brave: | 
Friends from Rhode Island fought in the Rev- | 
olution, “‘ under strong temptation.” It was at | 
Coddington’s house that George Fox held his 
first meeting in Newport. 

One of the last saints of this order died not 
long since, and her long and patient illness was 
cheered by the sympathy of all sects, who rec- 
ognized the olden faith, rectitude, and piety in 
her simple, earnest, and divine resignation. 
With her the sweet tiee and thou seem to have 
died away; but the Yearly Meeting still brings 
its crowd of drab coats and spotless caps, straight 
waists and broad brims; and on such an occa- 
sion, here in the old scene of their supremacy, | 
our noble Quaker poet humorously lamented | 
the falling away of the brethren: 


“There are those who take note that our numbers 
are small—. 

New Gibbons who write our decline and our fall; 

But the Lord of the seed-field takes care o/7 his 


own, 
And the world shall yet reap what our sowers have 
sown. 


“The last of the sect to his fathers may go, 


Leaving only his coat fer some Barnum to show; 
But the truth will outlive him, and broaden with 


years, 
Till the false dies away, and the wrong disap- 
pears.” 


The memorials of Hebrew sojourn in New- 
port are unique among the relics of by-gone 
times in New England, and among the most 


striking evidences of the triumphant conserva- 
tism of the race. The freshness and order that 
distinguish the abandoned synagogue and un- 


| Visited cemetery reproach the neglected tem- 


ples and sepulchres of those who trust to local 
attachment and living kindred to guard their 
shrines and ashes. With that pervading and 
indomitable fidelity which has kept the scatter- 
ed people intact and their faith vital through 
ages of exile and oppression, the wealthier sur- 
vivor, by testamentary provision, kept “‘ decent- 
ly and in order” the graves and place of wor- 
ship here long since deserted. Touro Street 
perpetuates the name of the testator, whose 
thoughtful care for the departed of his race 
daily suggests itself as a benign evidence of an- 
cient civilization. After the terrible earthquake 
at Lisbon a company of Jews embarked thence 
for America; their precise destination was not 
settled, and the captain of the vessel on board 


| which they were passengers intended to land 


them on the Virginia coast. Adverse and vio- 
lent winds led him to seek refuge in Narragan- 
set Bay. Allured by the tolerant laws and 


| spirit of Newport, the Israelite emigrants de- 


termined to remain there—thus adding a new 
element to the curious diversity of faith and 
nativity which signalized the colony. 

Along the crest of the hill on the slope and 
at the base of which the town is built, a street 
angle is marked by a plain square granite gate- 
way, over which is cut in bold relief a winged 
globe, and on the pillars inverted torches, while 
through the iron railing are seen a few tall hem- 
locks, a drooping willow, and masses of shrub- 
bery, whence in the soft, damp summer even- 
ings exhale garden fragrance, and through the 
dense foliage cenotaph, slab, and column glim- 
mer. Neat, silent, and shaded, the little in- 
closure is passed with a careless glance by 
crowds of summer sojourners; but a poet's eye 
gleaned an impressive picture and sacred lesson 
from the “ Jewish Cemetery at Newport.”* 
How strange it seems! These Hebrews in their graves! 

Close by the strect of this fair sea-port town, 
Silent beside the never silent waves, 

At rest in all this moving up and down! 


And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 
That pave with level flags their burial-place, 

Seem like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses a! the mountain's base. 


The very names recorded here are strange, 
Of foreign accent and of different climes ; 
Alvares and Riveriera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 


Closed are the portals of their synagogue, 
| No Psalms of David now the silence break, 
No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 

In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 


* On the 24th of August, 1694, a ship arrived at New- 
port, Rhode Island, then the principal port of entry, 
from one of the West India islands with a number of 
Jewish families on board of wealth and respectability, 
who settled there. In a few years a congregation of 
sixty worshiped in the synagogue, which at length 
boasted eleven hundred and seventy-five worshipers. 
Gradually migrating to new States, not a resident Jew 
is now found in Newport—only their sepulchres re- 
main. 
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Other Jewish emigrants from the West Indies 
and elsewhere followed their Portuguese breth- 
ren to Newport; and in 1763, when sixty families 
of wealth had settled there, the synagogue was 
erected at a little distance from the cemetery 
farther down Touro Street, a square brick edi- 
fice on a little plateau of green turf, substan- 
tially fenced in and always freshly painted and 
kept in perfect order. Over the comparatively 
new gate is the inscription on a stone entabla- 
ture: ‘* Erected 5603, from a Bequest made by 
Abraham Touro.” 

Both the advent and exodus of the Jews at 
Newport is characteristic; and so are the few 
glimpses contemporary annals afford of their 
enterprise and influence. In 1750 Moses Lopez 
was excused, at his own request, from all civil 
duties, ‘‘on account of his gratuitous service to 
government in translating Spanish documents.” 
Jacob Rod Riveriera, one of the fugitives from 
Lisbon, and his comrades established a sperma- 
ceti oil and candle factory on the island now 
called Fort Wolcott—the first experiment of 
the kind in the colonies, and long a monopoly 
here, and no inconsiderable source of wealth. 
From Newport the enterprise was carried to 
New Bedford. In the early days of the Lopez 
establishment his employés went out in boats 
and captured whales off the coast. Moses Lo- 
pez at one time owned twenty-seven square- 
rigged vessels, and his correspondence indicates 
large and honorable commercial relations. For 
many years Moses Seixas, as cashier of the 
Newport Bank, disbursed specie to the inhabit- 
ants; while Dr. Stiles loved to stroll along the 
Parade discussing some point of Oriental wis- 
dom with the learned Rabbi Isaac Carigal. 

The war of the Revolution dispersed the Jew- 
ish merchants, Their ships were nearly all 
taken by the enemy. And in 1799 their tem- 
ple was deserted, though from time to time a 
few of the race accidentally there congregated 
to celebrate a feast, marriage, or funeral; for 
they reverently brought back their dead, and 
laid them to rest with the ashes of their fore- 
fathers. Moses Hays, a highly esteemed com- 
mercial man, removed to Boston, and was fol- 
lowed by Riveriera, Isaac Touro, the priest, 
and his two sons went to Jamaica, and one was 
long established in New Orleans. Aaron Lopez 
went to Providence, intending to return to New- 
port, but was accidentally drowned in Scott’s 
Pond, near the former place. Cohen and Seix- 
as, sacerdotal rabbis, ministered in the syna- 
gogues of Richmond and Charleston; Jacob 
Rodriguez, one of the spermaceti manufacturers, 
came back and died here; and the house near 
the mall, long the hospitable abode of Levy, be- 
came the home of the gallant Commodore Per- 
ry, and was occupied by his widow until her 
death. Thus departed from the old town one 
after another of the once busy and genial He- 





ee 
not an Israelite remains, Jews abound at New- 
port. 

In a neglected nook off one of the little-fye- 
quented streets that run from the centre of the 
town to the hill, unapparent except when sought 
out, are clustered the few old graves of the Clif. 
ton burying-ground, so called from the name of 
its ancient donor. Rank weeds have overgrown 
the pathless little inclosure, over which the poor 
dwellers of the neighborhood spread their washed 
garments to bleach—the only purpose for which 
the lonely spot is visited. Yet there, as the 
weather-stained head-stones declare, is the fam- 
ily tomb and several graves of the Wanton fam- 
ily, which furnished several efficient Governors 
to the colony, and whose annals well illustrate 
the process and progress through which fortune 
and position were, even at that early period, at- 
tained in New England by capacity and char- 
acter. There is a portrait of one of the Goy- 
ernors’ wives in the Redwood Library. Orig- 
inally shipwrights, and able preachers among 
the Friends, their rectitude and industry, cour- 
age and good sense, advanced them in rank and 
wealth. The cause and manner of their emi- 
gration to Newport, as preserved by the family 
tradition, is characteristic of the times and peo- 
ple. 

Epwarp Wanton had successfully carried 
on his vocation in Scituate, Massachusetts ; but 
his zeal as a Quaker made him obnoxious to the 
other sects, and his non-compliance with the 
claim for church-rates to the civie prejudices of 
the people. Hospitable and kindly, his house 
was accessible to all, and it is said that, on one 
occasion, several of the tax-collectors dropped 
in upon him near the dinner-hour and were in- 
vited to partake of that repast; at the end of 
which they suddenly took possession of all the 
silver-ware on the table, and ceclared their in- 
tention to retain it until the tithes were paid. 
This proceeding greatly incensed the two sons 
of Wanton, and their indignation was intensi- 
fied by severe personal allusions to their father’s 
faith by the minister of the place, in his Sunday 
discourse, They determined to seek a more 
tolerant region, and at the same time punish 
the author of what they deemed an unjustifiable 
insult. Accordingly, they visited their clerical 
adversary late in the evening, and administered 
to him a drubbing; then rushed away, before 
an alarm could be given, and mounting swift 
horses, fled without drawing rein until they 
reached a tavern about half-way between Scit- 
uate and Newport. While recruiting them- 
selves with a hasty meal some of the minister's 
flock arrived in hot haste in pursuit; where- 
upon they decamped by the back-door as the 
enemy came in at the front; mounted the fresh 
steeds provided for the latter, and soon arrived 
at what Neale, in his history of the Puritans, 





brews, whose memorials are so faithfully con- 
served, It has become a proverb, since the 
mercenary aptitudes of watering-place life 
have demoralized the natives, that, although 


ealls “the Paradise of New England.’ Here 
their craft was in demand, and their creed safe 
from interference. 

Whether fact or fiction, the spirit thus shown 
was a family trait; for when, in 1706, a sloop 
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loaded with provisions was taken by a French 
privateer off Block Island, Captain John Wan- 
ton pursued with a volunteer crew, and in two 
or three hours captured both privateer and 
prize, and brought them into Newport. This 
exploit delighted the country and gained naval 
glory for Rhode Island. Four years previous to 
this achievement WiLt1am Wanton had been 
commissioned, while a shipwright of Ports- 
mouth, to cruise with the Greyhound in Queen 
Anne's war, and returned after six months from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence “crowned with brill- 
iant success.” When Governor Wanton died, 
in 1733—and again and again the name ap- 
pears on the roll of colonial magistrates—it is 
recorded by the historian that ‘‘ his long career 
of public service had endeared him to the col- 
onists, and his daring naval exploits won him 
the regard of his sovereign.” And this state- 
ment is confirmed by the fact that, when the 
two brothers were in England, they were re- 
ceived at court, and were presented by the 
Queen with a silver punch-bowl. Moreover, 
an addition to the family coat of arms was 
made, consisting of a game-cock alighting on a 
hawk. 

This union of martial prowess with Friendly 
tenets was peculiar to the Newport Quakers. 
One of the earliest of the Wanton name, on 
this side of the ocean, is believed to have em- 
braced the doctrine of that sect from the in- 
terest excited in his mind when witnessing 
at Boston, in an official capacity, the earnest 
testimony of Mary Dyer, who, having visited 
the capital of the Bay State on a mission of 
the Spirit, was warned, on her reappearance 
whipped, and, for the third attempt, hanged—a 
martyrdom which drove many from the spirit- 
ual tyranny of that colony to the “soul free- 
dom” initiated by Williams at Aquidneck. 

Governor Jos—ErpH WANTON was a loyalist, 
and after being suspended for his lukewarm 
administration of public sentiment as embod- 
ied in local law, in 1775, was finally deposed. 
Even with this blot on the seutcheon of the 
Wantons, their names stand brightly forth on 
the colonial record. Their services were emi- 
nent and their characters superior; so that the 
stranger who unexpectedly comes upon their 
neglected graves marvels at the public indiffer- 
ence thus manifest, and would fain see a Rhode 
Island Old Mortality piously renew the inscrip- 
tion and revive the record of their worth. 

Here, too, is the grave of Isaac Ropman— 
venerable progenitor of a still faithful race, one 
of whose saintly descendants rot long since left 
an endeared and placid memory ; and, evident- 
ly to note the advent of the most dreaded pest- 
ilence of the olden time, near by, a stone is 
inscribed with the name of “ Parpon TILLING- 
HAST, who died of Small-Pox at Coasters’ Island, 


1775 ” 


(io. 


The memory of a daughter of Roger Will- 
iams (and wife of Clarke), whose remains are 
here buried, carries us back to the tolerant 
dawn of the isle’s prosperity ; while a massive 


| slab of friable slate, whence the inscription is 
| half effaced by time and the elements, marks 
| the last resting-place of AbRanAM REDWwoop, 
and reproaches'the recipients of his liberal be- 
quest for their forgetfulness of his sepulchre. 
| The graceful Doric structure that crowns the 
adjacent hill is, however, his best monument. 
No marble effigy or emblazoned shrine equals 
in permanence and vital beauty an intelectual 
legacy, whether the written thought or the 
| means of culture associated with the benefi- 
cence of the departed. 

When the literary club of old Newport— 
boasting such erudite members as Callender, 
| Ellery, Honyman, and Samuel Johnson, after- 
ward President of Columbia College, New York, 
| and subsequently reinforced by such brave and 
genial scholars as Berkeley and Stiles—had long 
exercised their wits in learned debates and wise 
social sympathies, the idea of making the asso- 
ciation subservient to permanent intellectual 
culture by the establishment of a library was 
confirmed by the prompt generosity of the pros- 
perous merchant from Antigua, an efficient pro- 
moter of education and charities, whose for- 
tunes had so thriven in the salubrious sea-port. 
His gift of five hundred pounds for the purchase 
of books induced the subscription of five thou- 
sand by his fellow-citizens for the erection of 
& building, to which they gratefully gave his 
name. Insignificant as an enterprise like this 
would appear now, when the establishment of 
libraries is a common occurrence, then it was 
an event of singular interest and influence. 
Books were a rare luxury; habitual readers 
few and scattered; aspirants for knowledge ill 
provided with resources, and obliged to seek 
them across the sea. Not only the mental 
training but the fortunes of the town were pro- 
moted by the little temple, which then stood in 
rural solitude on a turf esplanade called the 
Bowling Green. Men of study and thought 
were beguiled hither by the privilize. There 
Dr. Stiles mastered the Hebrew tongue, and 
luxuriated over a folio copy of Homer; and 
Channing, a pure and earnest youth, ‘‘ spent 
day after day, and sometimes week after week, 
amidst the dusty volumes without interruption 
from a single visitor,’ in the days of decadence 
and desertion incident to the commercial eclipse 
after the Revolution. 

By a rare coincidence at that period of 
‘¢ wooden lanterns,” as Tudor ca!ls the old New 
England meeting-houses, graceful designs were 
obtained for the proposed structure from Peter 
Harrison, assistant architect of Blenheim; and 
for many years it was the only pure exemplar 
in the Eastern States. A thing of beauty is 
not only a joy but an attraction forever; and 
this library was the nucleus of benefactions— 
first, from Henry Collins, who gave the land; 
and, long after, from his kinsman, Solomon 
Southwick, of Albany, who bestowed a land 
grant of one hundred and twenty acres. Red- 
wood’s grandson, ‘‘of Dorset Place, Maryle- 
bone,” gave the homestead in Newport inherit- 
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ed from his grandfather. Baron Hottinguer, 
the Paris banker, who married into the Red- 
wood family, sent a good-will token of a thou- 
sand francs ; Bishop Berkeley his “‘ Minute Phi- 
losopher ;” and Catherine Macaulay her “ His- 
tory of England.” Ogilvie, Rogers, and Hunter 
successfully advocated its cause. Judah Touro 
gave two thousand dollars; and the artist, King, 
a native of Newport, bequeathed nine; while, 
as summer residents increased, books flowed in 
from friends on their travels, author sojourners, 
and lovers of education and }etters; so that the 
gaps in the goodly array of standard English 
works made by the ruthless British invaders 
were gradually filled. The scope of the orig- 
inal charter was expanded by increasing the 
number of proprietors; and the once exclusive 
and partially frequented library became a pop- 
ular reading-room and daily resort, yearly in- 
creasing its stores and enlarging its associa- 
tions of interest and utility, whereof the origin 
dates from the public spirit of him who sleeps 
in the Clifton burying-ground. The establish- 
ment of the library bears date 1747; and Abra- 
ham Redwood, whose portrait, in the costume 
of that day, so appropriately adorns the walls, 
died March 6, 1788, at the age of 79. Truly 
it was written of him that, with an ample for- 
tune, he was blessed with “ a liberal spirit, which 
prompted him to encourage useful learning and 
relieve the distresses of mankind.”* 

The most familiar of the old cemeteries of 
Newport, to the casual visitor, is the little 
chureh-yard of old Trinity, through which the 
congregation pass to their weekly worship. It 
is full of historical interest, though many of the 
more ancient memorials must be sought in the 
records of the parish.t Recently some of the 
most interesting inscriptions have been renewed 
on fresh stones. Within the old-fashioned edi- 
fice, with its high pews and massive sounding- 
board, its quaint pulpit and choir, and the organ 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘The Gift of George 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne,” are mural tablets 
in memory of former pastors and endeared mem- 
bers; and around the portal cluster the graves 
of those whose names are associated with mem- 
orable epochs and events. Here lie buried the 
Rev. Marmaduke Brown, who died in 1771, and 
his wife (1767)—the stone erected by their son, 
who was born here, and died President of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. Learning and piety have 
characterized the rectors of Trinity, from Hony- 
man, who came as a missionary from London 
in 1704, to Dehon, afterward Bishop of South 
Carolina, and from Dr. Wheaton’s thirty years’ 
ministrations to the brief service of Dr. Vinton. 
One acquainted with the recent history of the 
venerable church, musing over its historical 
mementoes, can not but rejoice at the prosper- 
ous revival of its sacred influences and mem- 
ories. 





* Newport Herald, 1785. 
t The clock in the steeple was presented to the con- 
gregation in 1733 by Jahleel Brenton, and continued 


er, 

A small obelisk designates the burial-place 
of the family of Dr. Hunter, a Scotch physi- 
cian who emigrated to America in consequence 
of the rebellion of 1745. A rebel at home, he 
became a Tory here; he was a surgeon of the 
colonial regiments sent to Crown Point in the 
French war, delivered the earliest course of 
medical lectures in New England, and died 
while the English had possession of the town, 
His son was United States Chargé at Brazil, 
and a man of historical taste and liberal cy|- 
ture. 

In the Hunter mansion—still one of the do- 
mestic landmarks of the olden time, though long 
since left behind by the march of improvement 
—died the young French Admiral whose graye- 
stone is adjacent, and bears the name of Ca- 
RroLvs Lupovicus D’Arsan De Ternay, and 
an elaborate Latin inscription, with the date 
1780. He was one of our gallant allies who 
came hither in the squadron of Count d’Estaing, 
and cut off in the dawn of his career, it was 
believed, through chagrin at the escape of the 
British fleet. Tradition fondly conserves the 
fame of the young officer, whose funeral was 
an exceptional pageant in the annals of the 
town, nine priests and a corps of marines, with 
foreign and native officers, forming the cortége.* 

One of Lafayette’s aids, the Chevalier Dr 
FAaYELLER, is also buried here. These foreign 
names remind us of the social influence which 
the sojourn of the French officers in Newport, 
during and immediately subsequent to the Rey- 
olutionary war, exerted. Domesticated among 
the people, a new element was contributed both 
as regards pastime and opinion. The amiable 
manners of their guests, their ardent devotion 
to the gentler sex, and their fertility of re- 
source in discourse and recreation, left more 
enduring traces than the initials and love-to- 


* “The blockade, which obliged the French to re- 
main inactive, had embittered many of them against 
M. de Terney, as if it was in his power to control 


circumstances and the elements. ‘They reproached 
him,’ says the Duke de Lauzun, ‘in the squadron and 
the army, in the most indecent manner.’ He knew 
and deeply felt.it. Whether it was the fatigue of the 
voyage, weariness of command, the influence of cli- 
mate, or chagrin at being misunderstood, and finding 
himself blockaded by a superior force and unable to 
act, he fell ill on the 7th of December, 1780. His mal- 
ady at first occasioned no anxiety, but on the 12th it 
assumed an aggravated and alarming character, and 
on the 15th he expired, amidst the regrets of all who 
knew how to appreciate his rare qualities, his brill- 
iant military career, and his bravery. France lost in 
him one of her best marine commanders. He was 
buried in Newport, in the cemetery of the Anabap- 
tists, where Louis Philippe, at a later period, caused 
a monument to be erected, with an inscription which 
recalls all the services he rendered to France.”—Etude 
Historique sur la Marine de Louis XVI. Par Adolphe 
de Bouclon: Paris, 1866, 

Rochambeau writes: ‘Je trouvai, 4 mon retour 4 
Newport, le Chevalier de Ternay malade d'une fiévre 
qui ne donnoit aucune inquiétude. Je continuai mes 
reconnoissances sur Boston, od je fus 4 peine arrive 
que je recus un courrier du Baron de Viomenil, qui 
m’apprit la mort du Chey. de Ternay. Ses plus grands 
ennemis ne pouront jamais lui refuser une grande 





to run without interruption for about 100 years. 


probité, et qu'il ne fat un trés-habile navigateur."— 
Mémoires, i. 260. 
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ens still descried on the little casements of 
the older dwellings, and inscribed there with 
the diamonds of their rings. Somewhat of 
French latitude in matters of speculation, of 
ingenuity in the cuisine, and urbanity of man- 
ners lingered after the favored visitors had re- 
turned; while, on the other hand, more than 
one enthusiastic passage in their memoirs and 
correspondence testifies to the delectable im- 
pressions made on the gay Gauls by the Quak- 
er beauties of the island. 

Comparatively few as are the head-stones and 
tablets in this church-yard, to one cognizant 
of the historical associations connected with the 
names, vocations, and nativities thereon in- 
scribe |, the crowded and weather-stained me- 
morials suggest the prominent events in the 
Jocal annals of Newport. The foreign consuls 
and *‘serchers” of the King’s Customs indicate 
the prosperous commercial epoch not less than 
the graves of the old merchants like Grnss, 
“persevering in Industry, judicious in Enter- 
prise, and faithful in Engagements ;” and the 
origin of the church is associated with Robert 
GARDINER, one of its founders, “‘ whose happi- 
ness it was to see it completely finished.” The 
frequent emigration from the West India isl- 
ands of English colonists is testified by many 
inscriptions: This, noting that “‘ one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Council at Grenada ;” and that, the fact 
that a “native of Jamaica” is here buried. The 
British occupation is signalized, not less than 


the French sojown, by the grave-stone of a 
“Lieutenant of H. B. M’s Sixty-second regi- 
ment of foot,” and that of an officer of marines 
belonging to his Majesty’s ship Rose; while the 
names of Brinley and Mason, Goulding and 
Duncan, Tweedy, Cowley, and Penrose revive 


the memory of the old colonial society, That 
of our time is recalled by the familiar name of 
a summer resident, or the ‘‘ U. 8S. N.” annexed 
to that of an American officer. 

The tombstone of Narnanret Kay, Esq., 
“a colonial collector,” whose name one of the 
streets of the town still bears, revives the bene- 
factions wherewith his will endowed old Trini- 
ty. Kay left an estate on the site of what is 
known as the Engs house, consisting of several 
acres of land, i trust, to erect and maintain a 


| tion of that benign prelate’s visit of three vears 
to the colony—-in whose subsequent welfare he 
manifested so lively an interest, and whose lo- 
cal traits and natural charms his letters first 
,made known to Europe, as the single effusion 
|of his muse commemorates the providential 
destiny of the land he so wisely appreciated. 
| Hoxyman, the faithful clergyman who wel- 
comed him to Newport, and whose farm, still 
called by his name, near Berkeley's rural abode 
| by the Paradise Rocks, lives in history as the 
scene of the battle whose bulwarks yet furrow 
| the green meadows of Honyman’s Hill, is, with 
| many of his family, also buried in the church- 
yard of Trinity. His son was for several years 
| king’s attorney. A few symbols yet desig- 
| mate the scene as dear to Tory hearts—a gild- 
| ed crown, heraldic devices, names that are en- 
|rolled in English universities or figure in the 
| genealogy of the county nobility—vividly re- 
call the old tenacious love and pride that bound 
| the hearts of certain of the colonists to the mo- 
|ther country, the treasonable sympathy that 
| befriended the English invaders in the war of 
| Independence (in some instances punished by 
| confiscation), scoffed at the departing volun- 
| teers as destined to the halter, and maintained 
| a proud exclusiveness among the various sects 
| 88 aristocratic representatives of the Establish- 
| ment beyond the sea. 
A more individual representative of the proud 
and free life of the more adventurous colonists 
|may be found in Goprrey Manone, whose 
| family monuments here cluster, His dwelling- 
house on the border, though quite inland, of the 
| bay, a mile or more from the town, was a famous 
| mansion in colonial times; not many years ago 
| the huge box hedge and other vestiges of an- 
| tique ornament gave no inadequate idea of the 
old-fashioned garden ; on its site some remark- 
| able cedars yet stand. The gilded cornices and 
rich panel-work of the villa were rare for those 
days. The stone of which the walls were built 
was imported from abroad, and is still incorpo- 
rated in the neat and substanti.t edifice which 
| occupies its place. Walking once with the late 
| hospitable owner of the domain over the lawn, 
| he thrust aside the path gravel with his foot, and 
| showed me the trap-door which led to a subter- 


Grammar School, as an appendage to Trinity | ranean passage whose outlet was on the shore 
Churech—whose rector, as master, was to prepare | —evidently a means of secret communication, 
gratuitously a certain number of youths for col- lonce used for smuggling and other unlawful 
lege. The building yet stands at the corner of | purposes. In 1745 two of Malhone’s privateers 
School and Mary streets. Brown, the Oxford ‘vere lost in a gale, and Newport had two hun- 
man, son of Rev. Marmaduke, was taught there. dred widows in consequence. ‘Tradition says 
Bequests of this kind were the foundation of En- | that buccaneers were here entertained, and, 
gland’s civilization, in the opinion cf her schol- | when heated with wine, enlisted by the saga- 
ars. The Kay property was sold in 1840 for | cious host fora new venture. Large sums were 
only thirty-three thousand dollars. After the | recovered from him in England for his spolia- 
Revolution the edifice, designed as a classical, | tions of the Dutch. A branch of his family 
was used for a Sunday school; the trust fell | were long resident in Virginia, and one of them 
into neglect, and the now highly valuable land | sought to dissuade Washington from embarking 
sacrificed by a premature sale. Kay’s mortu-| in the cause of Independence. The hospitality 
ary slab, on the edge of which is cut the name | of Godfrey Malbone was as proverbial as his 
of Bishop Berkeley’s infant daughter, buried | recklessness and his prosperity. Among other 
near, gently brings back the endeared recollec- | tales that have come down to us, it is said that 
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when the ‘‘most superb mansion in the colo- 
nies” caught on fire, he coolly ordered the din- 
ner-table to be removed to the lawn, and con- 
tinued the feast in sight of his burning house, 
whose destruction is ascribed to the fastidious 
pride of his wife, who objected to any intrusion 
of plebeian feet into her elegant drawing-rooms 
—even to extinguish an imminent conflagration. 
The fact of the fire is recorded in the Newport 


Mercury of June 7, 1766, and attributed to a} 
spark from the kitchen chimney and a windy | 


day. 

Godfrey Malbone was one of those adventur- 
ous traders who, ostensibly engaged in regular 
traffic, sometimes combined therewith a lawless 
enterprise.* Sending his vessels from Newport 
to the coast of Africa with a cargo of rum, thence 
to Jamaica with slaves, and home freighted with 
molasses, with orders to capture a Spanish gal- 
leon by the way if circumstances favored. 

Conviviality was the normal habit of such 
men and those days, and their blood was trans- 
mitted by other than legitimate currents. Yet 
a certain social rank and personal consideration 
coexisted with this license; and the second 
generation became more civilized, as in this in- 
stance, for Godfrey Malbone, the son, an Ox- 
ford graduate, built a church in Connecticut; and 


Edward Malbone, in a collateral branch of the | 
next generation, was one of the most skillful | 


and refined of artists, and gracious and gifted 
of men. 

Few of the hundreds who pass daily up and 
down Pelham Street are conscious of the fact 
that they are walking over the former extensive 
domain of Epwarp Petnam, Esq., whose last 
will and testament identifies the ‘*‘ Old Mill” on 
the summit of the hill as his original property— 
an unique landmark long the subject of archro- 
logical debate, and attributed to the Northmen, 
but now acknowledged to be the counterpart of 
similar structures in some of the English coun- 
ties. It has, however, as one of the rare local 
antiquities of our country, furnished a suggestive 
theme to novelist and poet. Cooper availed 
himself thereof in the ‘‘ Red Rover,” and Long- 
fellow found inspiration therefrom in ‘The 
Skeleton in Armor.” 

* In the year 1745 there were ten privateers owned 
in Newport, as follows: 

1. Ship Fame, of 24 carriage guns and 176 men. 

2. Brig Prince Frederick, Peter Marshal master, 18 
carriage guns (nine-pounders), 30 swivels, and 18 blun- 
derbusses, with a crew of 130 men, 

8. One of considerable force couamanded by Captain 
Jokn Dennis. 

4. One commanded by Captain Carr, name and force 
not stated. 

5. One commanded by Captain William Dunbar, 
with a crew of 70 men. 

6. One named the Hector, Captain Higgins, force not 
stated. 

7. One named the Casar, Captain Griffith, force not 
stated. 

8. One commanded by Captain Fry, name and force 
not defined. 

9. One commanded by Captain Robert Norris, name 
and force not stated. 

10. One commanded by Captain John Sweet, name 
and force not stated. 











| perhaps, were united as in Hopkins. 


One of the largest dwellings in the street 
distinguished by its heavy and high portico and 
pillars, is built on the site of an old cemetery 
which was formerly attached to the church where 


| Hopkins preached, and where he was originally 
| buried. , 


Behind a screen of shrubbery in the yard of 
this mansion are several sepulchral tablets. 
marking the graves of Governor Arnold and his 
family. Some of them bear the coat of arms 
of the Pelhams. The earliest legible date js 
that of 1727, when ‘‘ Governor Benedict Arnold, 
of Newport,” died. Another Governor's, of the 
same name, is dated 1740. There is also a 
slab with the name of Epwarp PELHAM, 1774: 
one inscribed Cuace, 1745; and the latest, Jonx 
Bannister, 1830. 

These few memorials of the old Congrega- 
tional burying-ground identify the family sepul- 
ture of an historical race in the annals of the 
island. The Rhode Island Arnolds are a branch 
of the traitor’s ancestry, but of quite diverse 
character and fame. The old colonial flag 
which belonged to Governor Arnold, and was 
concealed during the war of Independence, and 
displayed with the establishment of American 
liberty, is still preserved with the venerable of- 
ficial chair of state he occupied. It is a note- 
worthy coincidence that the names of original 
settlers and prominent early citizens of Newport, 
many of which are now extinct among the liy- 
ing, not only are preserved on the mortuary rec- 
ords of the grave-yard, but gre the familiar 
street nomenclature. Thus we have “‘ Pelham,” 
‘* Kay,” “ Bull,” ‘‘ Dixon,” and otlier streets; 
* Brenton’s Reef,” “‘ Coddington’s Cove,” “ Ban- 
nister’s Wharf,” etc. 

While Cuannine was wrestling not only with 
the antagonistic forces of his own soul into “‘ vic- 
torious clearness,” but with the despairing creed 
of the old Puritan theology, and reading, with 
exultant tears, the benign psychology of Price 
and Hutcheson, another of the representative 
clergy familiar to him and the Newport com- 
munity was delving in the theological mine to 
confirm and intensify that creed, with a single- 
ness of purpose and a disinterested devotion 
which won the respect even of those most re- 
volted by his doctrine. In the yard of the 
Congregational church in Spring Street, a large 
freestone edifice, beneath a grand old walnut- 
tree, and curtained by a vine of Virginia creeper 
spreading over the adjacent wall, and in autumn 
magnificent with scarlet and crimson hues, is a 
solitary grave marked by a broad tablet of mass- 
ive slate, and thus inscribed : 

“In Memory of Samus. Horxtys, Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Newport, who departed 
this life Dec. 20th, 1813, in the 83d year of his age; 
whose faithful attention to the duties of his pastoral 
office and whose valuable writings will recommend 
his character when this monument, erected by his be- 
reaved flock, shall, with the precious dust it covers, 
cease to be distinguished.” 

A more remarkable combination of impla- 
cable theory and benevolent disposition never, 
Born in 
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Connecticut, and a farmer's boy until the age | ably derived from consciousness—in human dis- 
of fifteen, he graduated at Yale, and studied | interestedness, Profoundly iearned, he was a 
theology with Jonathan Edwards, whose exam- | lover of little children. . Tenacious of his per- 
ple, doubtless, inspired him with the desire to | sonal beliefs, he was indifferent to personal com- 
yindicate the special dogmas he preached, by | fort. Artless in manner and feeling, affection- 
a theological treatise and metaphysical argu- at@ in intercourse, patriotic, indefatigable in re- 
ments. Unattractive as a pulpit orator, poorly | search, a dauntless and pioneer social reformer, 
supported by a limited parish, but self-reliant, | he was, at the same time, the stern expositor of 
unselfish, and a student by nature and habit, he | the old theology. ‘*‘ Without his works,” writes 
spent nine years upon his dry and dreary work, | his biographer, ‘‘no one can understand the re- 
and received therefor from its publisher nine | ligious history of New England.” Too severe 
hundred dollars—a sum far exceeding his mod- | for the moderate Calvinists of Massachusetts, 
est expectations. Some of the old people in | where he was first settled, he could not assimi- 
Newport recall his t:ll figure clad in a black | late with the fashionable and convivial society 
gown, girded around ‘the loins with a leather |of Newport; unprepossessing in aspect, but 
belt, and his black silk skull-cap, as he walked | kindly in manner, full of knowledge, abstract- 
to church followed by a faithful negro sexton. | ed, indigent, candid, cruel in speculation yet 
One remembers sitting in the gallery of the | tender in life, his image and career illustrate a 
bare, cold “* wooden lantern” and watching the | phase and form of the clerical character now all 
lighters coming up the bay through the high | but obsolete, yet original and significant to the 
window, while Dr. Hopkins, in a harsh and un- | student of the past. 
modulated voice, expounded “ foreknowledge, Newport, as the resort and the resource of 
will, and fate” to a sparse but attentive group. | extremists, early became a nucleus for contro- 
The vast importance then and there attached | versy and creeds as well as for enterprise. 
to polemics, the prevalence of Theology as a|‘‘The Aquidneck settlements,” says Arnold, 
doctrine or science over Religion as an experi- | ‘‘for many years increased more rapidly than 
ence and a sentiment, are impressively illustrated | those on the main land. The accessions appear 
by the zeal and patience with which this learned | to have been, for the most part, from a superior 
and pious man wrought at his system, which, in | class in point of education and social standing, 
the estimation of those who agree with him, | which, for more than a century, secured a con- 
had and still has a vital influence upon relig- | trolling influence in the colony.” But, in ad- 





ious thought and faith, but which the progress | dition to a better order of culture, the religious 


of science and the liberal and comprehensive | element from the first permeated the social life 
range of modern faith and feeling now renders | of Newport. ‘*The Aquidneck settlers,” says 
an abstract theory in comparison to practical | Callender, ‘‘ were Puritans of the highest form.” 
Christian living and earnest religious devotion. | Yet nowhere did Puritanism become so soon and 
At all events, there are few of any sect in our | essentially modified by tolerant agencies. Win- 
day who would not find the elaborate work of | throp complains “they gathered a church in a 
Hopkins hard reading. The character of the | very disordered way; for they took some ex- 
man was so upright and kindly that in the pop- | communicated persons, and others who were 
ular mind it was separated from that of the | members of churches and not dismissed. Mrs. 
writer. His eccentricities remind one of Dom- | Hutcheson and those of Aquidnay broach new 
inie Sampson, and have furnished a female nov- | heresies every day.” 
elist with hints, which she has, however, great- One of the sons of Newport, at the Bi-Centen- 
ly exaggerated and modified in “The Minis- | nial celebration of the Settlement, exults in this 
ter’s Wooing.” Intrepid in behalf of the right, | immunity from ecclesiastical rule and persecu- 
Hopkins was one of the earliest opponents of | tion as a blessed distinction of the Newport over 


Slavery and Intemperance. Newport Gardiner, 
the pious black sexton, who tanght the singing- 
school, and was his protégé and convert, he sent 
to Liberia as a missionary. 

On one occasion where he heard ‘ Walking | 
Stewart,” the famous pedestrian, expressing | 
atheistical opinions in the Redwood Library: 
“You fool,” he exclaimed, “were it not for | 
God you could not move a step from where 
you stand.” Three-quarters of his time was | 
passed in study, and, but for the thoughtfulness 


| the Boston colonists. ‘They scored no Bap- 
| tists’ backs with stripes,” he boasts; “‘no Quak- 
| ers languished in their jails; no witch dangled 
| on their gibbets.” The Establishment found as 
much to complain of in this religious tolerance 
as the Puritans. ‘‘ Neither Epiphanius’s nor 
Sir Richard Blackmore’s catalogues,” wrote 
M‘Sparran, the Episcopal missionary, “ con- 
tains more heterodox and different opinions 
than are to be found in this corner.” 

Hence the winds of doctrine were freely set 


of his parishioners, he would have often gone | loose in Newport society of the olden time ; and 
without his dinner. He corresponded with the | Hopkins is the last vigorous and valiant cham- 
abolitionists of Europe, and dedicated his ‘‘ Dia- | pion of the old Calvinistic theology, unmodified 
logues concerning the Slavery of the Africans” | by the subtle and pervasive influences of mod- 
to the Continental Congress and signers of the | ern thought and popular education, facilities 
Declaration of Independence. A professed be- | of human intercourse and discoveries of recent 
liever in the eternal damnation of the majority | science. With these agencies theology, as such, 
of his race, he yet proclaimed the belief—prob- | has waned in social estimation. We read its 
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formulas on the old grave-stones ; but the youth | 
of this generation can not experience such a} 
discipline as did Channing in his boyhood here. 
«‘ When I was a mere child,” he writes, ‘‘ I was 
quite a theologian, though I hated to hear my | 
elders chop logic according to the fashiog of | 
that controversial time.” 

Cozy and convivial by contrast are the do- | 
mestic scenes of this dogmatic warfare. The 
low ceilings, wainscot panels, the French plate 
mirrors with heavy frames, the upright hall 
clock with ‘ London” and perhaps a half-risen 
moon on the dial, the straight-backed mahog- 
any chairs, old English prints on the walls, 
the small window-panes often set in cedar- 


wood, the green painted floors, the snug and | 


sunny window-seats, the broad hall and easy 
staircase, the high mantles and vast chimney, 


quaint side-board, portraits by Stuart or min- | 


iatures by Malbone, fresh geraniums, ancient 
sampler—a mourning piece “in memory of 
Hamilton”—cut glass decanters, and old sily er, 
are insignia of the old households which vividly | 
contrast with verandas, lawns, croquet grounds, 
French chairs, marble centre-tables, ottomans, 
photograph albums, and conservatory flowers of 
the modern villas, 

The largest and most representative of the 
domains of the dead, in Newport, is what is 
ealled the Island Cemetery—a broad and near- 


ly level area extending along the bay near the | 
Roam- | 


outskirts of the older part of the town, 
ing through this silent and sequestered field of 
graves on a cool summer morning or calm au- 
tumn noon, bright and blue glimpses of the 
bay, flecked here and there with a passing sail, 
win the eye as it is lifted from a monumental | 
inscription; while, on the other side, weather- | 


stained houses cluster, and in the open country | 


beyond, the brown dome-like hayricks and out- 
stretching arms of the old wind-mill towers 
give a kind of rural picturesqueness to the 
scene, finely contrasted with the mossy gray 
rocks of the islands. Vivid tints of evergreens, 
the orange-breasted robins hopping over the 
green hillocks, the soft touch of the breeze, 
the white fleecy clouds sailing through the il- 
limitable and stainless ether, the solitude and | 
the sanctity of the place, combine to deepen | 
curiosity into awe and soften speculation into | 
tenderness, as one wanders and reads and | 
muses, with the freshest greetings of Nature | 
blending thus with the venerable memorials 
of mortality. 

Standing on this elevated plateau, in the | 
midst of the dust of generations, and gazing | 
over town, fields, islands, and harbor—all clear- | 





— 
| of those whose ashes here repose knew the o}q 
| town when bale-fires blazed on Sachnuest and 
| Windmill hills, in King Philip's war; when 
Captain Cook’s ship, that had circumnavigate 
the world, was broker. up in the harbor; whe 
the British sloop of wer Liberty was destroyed 

| there—the first active protest against that tyr 
| anny which the war of Independence oy erthrew. 
| when discomfited Burgoyne sailed thence with 
his troops; or when the Indian's light canoe 
| alone stirred the blue waters, succeeded by the 
|emigrant ship, the buccaneer, the whaler, th; 
|merchantman, and, at last, by the American 
man-of-war and fleets of steamers and yachts 
—marking the progress of civilization, trade. 
science, and social luxury, until villa super- 
seded gable-roofed domicile, smooth lawns 
rough farm-yards, and peripatetic, avaricious 
land-brokers the old-school merchants; and 
) the aristocratic nucleus of colonial wealth, en- 
|terprise, and hospitality became first a dee ay- 
| ing sea-port, and then a gay summer sojourn! 
| How much of the local character, the social 
traits, and the normal tendencies of the place 
land j people can be discovered among their 
| gray es! Some of the stones are illegible from 
| the corrosion of the elements, others fresh with 
newly cut letters, Here is a mound overgrown 
with rank grass, and there one adorned with 
lately gathered flowers ; new and brave monu- 
ments of marble, with sculptured figures, rise 
amidst sunken head-stones that long antedate 
| the Revolution; elaborate inscriptions appeal 
to the gazer near simple dates and initials; 
lev ery grade of consideration and neglect reas- 
|serts, in the home of the dead, the arbitrary 
| distinctions of the living. Here are the ele- 
ments of history. In yonder corner is this ep- 
itaph : 


“ 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Since every tomb an epitaph can have, 

The Muses owe their tribute to this grave, 

And to succeeding ages recommend 

His worthy name who lived and died their friend; 
Being full of days and virtue’s love and peace, 
God from his troubles gave him a release, 

And called him unto the celestial place, 

Where happy souls view their Creator’s face.” 


Crude rhymes, indeed, but significant when 
associated with him who was buried there in 
1675—WI11L.1AM JEFFERAY, one of the regicide 
judges of Charles I. It is a large slab of gray 


| stone, at the head of which is a skull and cross- 


bones. Nor can we wander long without find- 
ing tokens of the sea-faring life and its vicissi- 
tudes which mould the destiny of dweliers on the 
coast. Many a stone 7? dedicated to the mem- 
ory of an old captain whose name is familiar to 
| Sojourners in Newport as that of numerous de- 





ly revealed in every detail of form and hue by | | scendants. ‘ Lost at sea” is a common record ; 
the transparency of the atmosphere and the} and one shaft is erected ‘‘To the memory of 
tempered sunshine—what a mysterious feeling | eighteen persons who perished by the wreck 
is awakened by the thought that Nature’s every | of the brig Rutledge, from Pictou—here buried, 
aspect, feature, and phenomena are identical | June, 1846.” 

with those once familiar and dear to the dead| As we decipher their epitaphs we recall some 
around, centuries ago, as to us to-day; while | lingering specimen of the old Rhode Island sea 
all the human traits and tokens have under-| and fisher men still to be found about the 
gone so vast and absolute a change; for some | wharves. A veteran of the kind died two or 
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An eminent native of New- 
| port, whose childhood knew her days of early 
| and comparatively exceptional luxury, has re- 
| corded the fact that his first notion of glory was 
in silk bags or eel-skins were worn round the | attached to a black cook. The geese, the 
neck to ward off the “ falling sickness ;” who, sheep, the fish, and game of the island were 
in his youth, used to refrain from his fishing | famous among bon-viwants. Tropical products 
expedition when his mates reported having | and choice wines were abundantly imported ; 
“seen the storm-ship ;” and, as a boy, watched | political excitement ran high, and Federalists 
the ox tied at the end of Long Wharf, with | and Jacobins were the only parties, cockades 
shoulders and hind-quarters, ribs and sirloin, | the prevalent emblem of opinion, and “ society 
chalked for purchase by expectant customers | not wanting in refinement, fond of pleasure, 
before the slaughtering; and gravely counseled | and very cordial.” The chief ministers thereto 
rheumatic people to carry a horse-chestnut iu | were the prosperous merchants—many of whose 
their pockets as an infallible preservative there- | names here encountered are still associated with 


three summers ago, who cherished the super- | sleep beneath it. 
stitions of his fathers; always expected his dy- 
ing neighbor to *‘ go with the turn of the tide ;” 
remembered when powdered pigeons’ gizzards 


from. Hardy, credulous, frugal, and brave were | 
those sons of the deep, who fought, and fished, | 


and manned the merchantmen of the old thriv- 
ing colony. 

Emigration, both in its extent and variety, 
is manifest in the nativities. Such birth-places 
as the counties of Devon and Cheshire in En- | 
gland, of Dumfries in Scotland, of Jamaica and | 
the other West India islands, indicate the ear- 
lier colonists. Then come those who, linger- 
ing here from long voyages, made the place | 
their home. Tunis, Spain, Honolulu, and 
other far-away countries are inscribed on the 
last mile-stone of the wanderers. Scattered 
among them are the names of well-known fam- 
ilies of the Southern States, suggestive of their 
once and long favorite summer resort; and at 
last recent inscriptions mark the epoch of Cali- 
fornia emigration from New England—rela- 
tives at home placing on sepulchral tablets the 
record of their kindred’s death in the land of 
gold, whence they never returned to gladden, 
with prosperous adventure, the homes of their 
childhood, 

Vocation also hath here her chronicles, 
whence a political economist or local historian 
can infer the sources of colonial enterprise and 
civic growth. Prominent are the successful 
merchants of the palmy days of the colony, 
whose very grave-stones have an air of solid 
respectability, and sometimes armorial bear- 
ings. We are reminded, as we read, of the 
period when Newport outrivaled New York as a 
commercial dépét, and her harbor was peopled 
with craft from every part of the world; when 
distilleries, ship-building, and slaves, privateers, 
smuggling, eminent foreign visitors, and lavish 
local hospitality, were identified with her name 
and fortunes, This latter trait and its conviv- 
ial habitudes may be recognized in many an in- 
scription, wherein the conscience of the writer, 
forbidding any testimony to the more ascetic 
merits, indulges in praises of “social and do- 
mestic virtues,” makes an elegy of ‘frank and 
generous” qualities, and, unable to declare that 
the departed practiced self-denial or cherished 
holy aspirations, finds a compensatory tribute 
in the fact that “he ate not his bread alone.” 

Tradition has kept alive the Epicurean fame 
of not a few of thes: good fellows who once 
“s>* the table in a roar,” or quietly sank to 


its social life or eligibly represented by the third 
generation, whose housebold gods and family 
prestige have been transferred to other and more 
active cities. 

Clerical worthies constituted the influential 
and ideal type of character in the nascent civil- 
ization of America; partly because the clergy 
were the educated class, and that at a period 
when learning and ignorance were more abso- 
lutely distinct than now, and a college educa- 
tion the privilege of few; and partly because 
the social importance, if we may so define it, of 
theclogical opinion, its identity with the causes 
and the direction of colonization, and its per- 
vasive sway in all the arrangements of civic life. 
The novels that portray early American society 
almost invariably have a minister for the hero, 
and the history of the older churches includes 
the most salient facts and phases of domestic 
and municipal life. 

We read all this in the grave-yard, where 
the stones of an older date most elaborately 
celebrate the venerable pastor or learned theo- 
logian, whose name is often historical. The 
principal cemetery of Newport is no exception 
to the rule. And it is noteworthy that searce- 
ly one of the good men thus eulogized was a 
believer in the Vicar of Wakefield’s theory of 
marriage as a single and sacred experiment. 
“ Our husband" might be inscribed on the cen- 
tral stone of many a trio of graves wherein sleep 
the successive wives of the parsons, Let us 
linger at two mossy head-stones on which is 
written: ‘* Mary, the amiable and virtuous rel- 
ict of Rev. Dr. Ezra Strives,” and Exiza, 
“* consort” of the same—the latter died in 1775, 
and the former in 1801. Of one of these ladies 
it is recorded, in the Newport Mercury, that on 
a certain day a bevy of young women belong- 
ing to her husband's parish met at the parson- 
age and spun flax enough to furnish the gude- 
man with a bountiful supply of shirts—a char- 
acteristic illustration of the ‘surprise parties” 
of those days. 

Dr. Stiles was a remarkable man; his learn- 
ing, patriotism, and piety live in benign remem- 
brance ; for he was imbued with genuine public 
spirit and historical taste. His Diary, still pre- 
served in Yale College, of which he was the 
honored President, contains many valuable data. 
He promoted science and education, and was a 
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consistent enthusiast in behalf of religious tol- 
eration and civic freedom, He wrote a memoir 
of the Regicides who found refuge and died in 
New Haven; was a friend and correspondent 
of Franklin. He was an antiquarian, a natu- 
ralist, and a linguist in disposition, if not in ex- 
tensive achievement; he auspiciously influenced 
General Greene when a youth, emancipated his 
slave boy from a sense of justice, and was the 
efficient supervisor of the Redwood Library 
while a minister of Newport. ‘‘ Happily set- 
tled,” says his biographer, ‘‘among a people 
who fully appreciated his worth, he found time 
to continue his literary and scientific studies, 
for which the library afforded him important 
facilities, and in the purchase of new books his 
judgment was much relied on.” There is a 
passage in his own self-communing journal 
which seems to indicate the gentleness and dis- 
cipline of his nature; it is in the form of a re- 
solve—‘‘ in every station of life to act with judg- 
ment, prudence, and good-humor; to make the 
business of life a pleasure as well as an employ- 
ment; to be content with the circumstances al- 
lotted by Providence; and to live according to 
the dictates of reason and religion.” 

A humbler member of the sacred profession 


was Father Tuurston, whose family name is | 


of frequent occurrence here, a Baptist’ preacher 
who eked out his scanty subsistence, on week 
days, by following the trade of a cooper. He 
has been accredited with the honor of Newport’s 
pioneer temperance reformer ; for, in the palmy 
days of the West India trade, scandalized by 
the reckless use of rum in the town, he refused 
to make casks—the most lucrative branch of 
his vocation—and confined his manual toil to 
milk and water buckets—which conscientious 
proceeding greatly enhanced the influence of 
his Sabbath exhortations. 

From Clarke to Callender and Clapp a long 
line of clergy, ranging through the sects from 
extreme Calvinist, Baptist, and Methodist to 
liberal Christians, and eminent for learning, 
piety, or philanthropy—also more or less distin- 
guished for individuality and influence—are en- 
rolled on the sepulchral chronicles of Newport. 

It is the best lesson in humane eclecticism 
and tolerant sympathy thus to read diversities 
of faith on the last signal-posts in life’s brief 
race. Every humble and loving heart thus re- 
calls the endeared rites of the alien sects, now 
so harmoniously sleeping together—if not with 
reverence, certainly without indifference. Im- 
pressive seem those long silent vigils of the 
Friends waiting the descent of the Spirit, ven- 
erable those chanted psalms of David in the 
synagogue, and solemn the ancient ritual of 
the Church of England; while the unchastened 
ardor of the Methodist, and the calm intellect- 
uality of the Unitarian, in the retrospect of the 
church-yard, breed no discordant refrain. 

Those who have witnessed a baptism by im- 
mersion, on a quiet and balmy Sabbath after- 
noon, on the shores of yonder beautiful bay, 
here beside the ashes of one of these faithful 


| 
| pastors, will recall the ceremony as one of sa. 
| cred beauty. The earnest group on the pebbly 
beach, the dark-robed figure and perchance 
spiritually expressive face of the minister slow. 
ly leading a young disciple into the sea, the fey 
holy words of consecration, the gentle plash, 
the rising melody of the hymn that welcomes 
another lamb to the fold of the Lord—how muc} 
of primitive piety and traditional picturesquo. 

ness and human pathos invests the scene! 
The proverbial longevity of the natives is ap- 
| parent in the ages recorded, and the salubrity 
| of the climate might be inferred from the fre- 
| quent occurrence of such phrases as “after a 
| short illness,” or “in the midst of his useful- 
| ness,” indicating comparative exemption from 
those lingering pulmonary attacks to which the 
| more bleak portions of the New England coast 
are exposed. It is curious to mark the progress 
of taste in epitaphs: ‘‘ relict” gradually is su- 
perseded by “‘consort,” and finally by “ wife ;” 
special theological dogmas give place to general 
religious sentiments; and in place of some tech- 
| nical formula suggestive of a limited creed, we 
| find the broad, humane, and hopeful lines of 

our household poet: 
“This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portai we call Death.” 





In the names of the maids and matrons who 
| here repose we find, as it were, the key-note of 
their social environment and culture. Thus 
| the Puritan appellatives—such as Peace, Chari- 

ty, Bathsheba, and Thankful, and the homely 
| household Polly and Abigail—are superseded, 
in the era of Fielding and Miss Burney, by Pe- 
nelope, Diana, Evelina, and Clarissa, 

The simple inscription, ‘‘Enoch Hazard, 
Physician,” reminds us of the early and special 
medical fame of Rhode Island. Besides the 
Quaker-born doctors, Hazard and Rodman, 
there were Waterhouse, Vigneron, Hunter, 
Brett, Ayrault, and other famous practitioners. 
Near the west gate is the grave of Dr. Senter, 
who was a man of eminent genius as well as ex- 
tensive knowledge in his profession, and a cor- 
respondent of the Royal Society. 

The VERNON graves are isolated, and repre- 
sent the old colonial aristocracy. It is a name, 
indeed, which has perhaps the most endeared of 
manorial association to an American, as that of 
Washington’s home on the Potomac—so called 
in honor of the Admiral with whom his kins- 
man sailed. The mansion of the family in New- 
port is an historical homestead, associated with 
the sojourn of the French officers in the Revolu- 
tion and Washington’s visit. With him Will- 
iam Vernon corresponded, as well as with La- 
fayette, Franklin, and Adams. He was Count 
Rochambeau’s genial host, President of the 
Navy Board at Boston, an sacrificed much for 
the cause of his country. A stanch and liberal 
patriot, he died in 1806, at the age of 87; and 
with him fades the heraldic escutcheon of his 
ancestral tombs, as the chivalric prestige there- 
| of culminated in republican fidelity. 
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All the old memoirs note the prevalence of 
eccentric characters in Newport. The sea-port 
facilities of intercourse and the freedom of opin- 
jon encouraged, may have had something to do 
with this, by inducing a kindly toleration and 
bringing together extreme specimens of creed 
and character, and perhaps it was somewhat de- 
yeloped by the hospitable habitudes and versatile 
enterprise of the place, ranging from theologic- 
al encroachments to privateer adventure. 


without its posthumous evidence is the rampant 
originality of the island; there are quaint and 
queer epitaphs enough, of which we transcribe | 
these two as illustrations : 


“The Human Form respected for its honesty and 
known for fifty-three years by the appellation of 
Cunistorner Extery, began to dissolve in the month 
of February, 1789." 


“Tf tears, alas, could speak a husband's woe, 

My verse should straight in plaintive numbers flow; 
But since thy well-known piety demands 

A public monument at thy George's hands, 

O Abigail! I dedicate this tomb to thee, 

Thou dearest half of poor forsaken me.” 


the grave-stones of an old miller’s family sug- 


gest, by virtue of the name alone, eccentric | 
memories; for the three aged spinsters—last | 
of their race—only died the other day, and | 
were such pertinacious sympathizers with the | 


Past that their exceptional ways and aspect 
formed an odd contrast with the flow and 
fashion of the ‘‘living Present,” as exhibited 
in the life of such a fresh and favorite watering- 
place as Newport. When the father of these 
strong-minded virgins died he left them one of 
the picturesque old wind-mills that are so cu- 
rious a feature in the level landscape. It was 
situated in the midst of a meadow overlocking 
the sea, and within easy access of the heart of 
the town; and, accordingly, with the fabulous 


prices good “lots” now command, the broad | 


Not | 


dow curtains; only emerging at rare intervals 
to attend church, dressed in a style which is 
only now seen in old prints and pictures. At 
last, one day, the eldest died of sheer old age; 
two days after the second expired; and when 
the last survivor came from the funeral to her 
solitary home, she remarked, “I might as well 
go too;” and so went to bed and died. Ina 
few weeks the louse and its contents were sold ; 
and the auctioneer’s flag won us to an inspection 
of the premises, which were those of a house- 
hold in the first years of the Republic: leather 
fire-buckets hanging in the entry, high-post 
bedsteads, chairs with brocade seats, spider- 
legged tables, rude prints of Dartmoor Prison 
and the American victories of the war of 1812, 
novels by Smollett, Franklin’s “‘ Primer,” con- 
troversial tracts whose very subjects are for- 
gotten, cross-beamed ceilings, wall-paper with 
Arcadian figures, obsolete shovel, tongs, bel- 
lows, and andirons, Liverpool-ware; the only 
“modern improvement” being a contemporary 
| stove; quaint old nc vks where female conserv- 


| atism triumphed and single-blessedness kept 
Although destitute of any quaint epitaph, | 


patient and forlorn tryst with the by-gone—the 
superseded, the outgrown, successfully defying 
ali the persistent encroachments of the ‘‘ times.” 

Of the recent monuments one of the most 
elaborate in design and execution is placed over 
the grave of a New York barrister, the friend 
of Webster, member of the Hone Club, and 
long prominent both at the bar and in society 
—Prescotr Hatt—who came hither several 
ye. rs since, and made a genial shrine of hos- 
pitality of the Malbone estate, indulging a taste 
for agriculture and natural history, and always 
interested in the national welfare. He is de- 
scribed as ‘‘loyal, manly, generous, warm in 
his affections, and devoted in friendship,” The 
monument was erected ‘‘by one whose priv- 
ilege it was to call herself his wife.” 

Here and there in the Island Cemetery, 


acres surrounding the mill—long since aban- | amidst the children of peace and prosperity, of 


doned to decay—were a fortune to the vener- 
able maidens. But they shrunk from selling 
the family land with horror, and preferred to 
live on the accumulated interest of their stock— 
carefully saved result of their father’s long years 
of thrift and toil. So quietly and secluded they 
abode in the little old wooden house where they 
were born, wearing the poke bonnets and scant 
robes in vogue half a century ago; scorning to 
substitute lucifer-matches for flint, steel, and 
tinder-box; rejoicing in the samplers, side- 
boards, high-backed and broad-seated chairs, 
moon-faced clock, tie ostrich egg suspended 
from the low ceiling, the rag carpet, and all the 
other obsolete furniture of a past generation ; 
declining all overtures for social intercourse ; 
making a kind of hermitage of their small dom- 
icile, where, with a cat on the rug, a geranium 
in the window-seat, knitting in hand, and an- 
cient tea-caddy for consolation, year after year, 
the trio “ dwelt apart”—fashion’s whirl and fri- 
volity sounding in their ears, and glimpses of 
“the world” caught at intervals over the win- 
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| humble toil or maritime adventure, we light 


upon eloquent memorials of Patriotism. A 
brave race, who loved their country, were the 

people of this State and island. In proportion 
to its area no region of the country boasts more 
| heroes. Here we can track their glorious ad- 
| vent or martyrdom from the earliest days of the 

colony to the war that has just saved the life of 

the Republic. On several of the ancient stones 

the words “ A Patriot of the Revolution” tell the 
| whole story. Here is one with the name of a 
gallant officer in the war of 1812; there another 
with the inscription of a “ Signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence.” 

A granite obelisk commemorates a youthful 
hero, whose personal attractions and brilliant 
naval renown surround his memory, as they did 
his career, with a halo of romance. It bears 
this inscription : 

“Orrver Hazarp Perry; ‘at the age of 27 he 


achieved the victory of Lake Erie, sep. 10, 1813. 
Erected by the City of Newport.” 


Within the same inclosure are the remains 
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of his son; and his epitaph, to all who knew 


him, has the singular merit and charm of ab- | 


solute, unexaggerated truth, expressed with 
simplicity and good taste : 


“ Cuntstorner Grant Perry, eldest son of Commo- 
dore O. H. Perry; died April, 1854. An upright and 
good man. He was beloved and valued for his vir- 
tue and usefulness: by his early death this communi- 
ty suffers a great loss: in the hearts of his family and 
friends lives daily the memory of his excellence as a 
sweet consolation in their enduring grief.” 


It is but a few years since the widow of the 
gallant officer was laid beside him, having 


through all the years she survived him main- | 


tained the dignity of his fame and tender loy- 
alty to his memory. Seldom is human worth 
thus cherished and transmitted, 

From the graves of Revolutionary patriots and 
heroes of the second war with England we have 
but to turn to the fresher walks of the cemetery 
to encounter the recent memorials of the mar- 
tyrs of the war for the Union: Youths of ecul- 
ture and pleasant fortunes, whence they turned 
magnanimously to do battle for the right; like 
him whose modest monument only says : 

“ Frepertox Oepen, aged 25 years; adjutant of the 
U. 8. Cavalry; killed in the battle of Trevillan Sta- 
tion, June 11, 1864.” 

Or regular army officers, who bravely led and 
nobly died, like him whose massive yet severely 
simple column bears this inscription : 

“ Major-General Isaac InGa.ts Stevens, who gave 
to the service of his country a quick and comprehen- 
sive mind, a warm and generous heart, a firm will, 
and a strong arm; and who fell while rallying his 
command, at the battle of Chantilly, Va., Sep., 1861. 
This monument is erected as a token of admiration 
and gratitude by the City of Newport.” 


Newport has always been famed for the beau- 
ty of its women. Exquisite complexions—by 
many ascribed to the clarifying and softening 
influence of the sea-fogs and the purity of the 
air—were a local distinction from the old colo- 
nial days. Then came the ardent reminiscences 
of Quaker loveliness from the French officers, 
many of whom, long after their sojourn in the 
island as our genial allies in the war of the Rey- 
olution, according to the fashion of their day, 
wrote their memoirs — egotistical and often 
melodramatic, but vivacious, candid, and not 
seldom overflowing with kindliness and intelli- 
gence; and, finally, the remarkable constella 
tions of female beauty grouped here annually 
by the magnetism of a salubrious watering- 
place have been the theme of admiration and 
memorable social enjoyment, There are touch- 
ing tokens of this local distinction in the rec- 
ords of the departed; especially for those who 
have memories thereof to deepen and individ- 
ualize the mysterious feeling that associates in 
the heart and imagination Beauty and Death. 
Walking here alone with the cool breath of the 
sea, the fresh tint of the herbage, and the calm 
glory of the sky, and thinking of the fair and 
fond whose graces live only in the similitude of 
art and the frail memory of survivors, we recall 


| Tennyson's lines that describe Love and Death 
meeting in the ‘‘thymy plots of Paradise :” 
“You must be gone,” said Death, “these walks are 
mine.” 
Love wept, and spread his sheeny vans for flight: 
Yet, ere he parted, said, “This hour is thine: _ 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 
So in the light of great eternity 
Life eminent creates the shade of death; 
The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 
But I shall reign forever over all.” 


When Polly Lawton’s simplicity and grace 
won the counts and marquises of the French 
army, and the lovely Miss Champlin danced a 
minuet with Washington in the old Assembly 
Room of Newport, and the signet-rings of the 
Gallic lovers scrawled hearts and initials on 
the little panes of the casements under the old 
gable-roofs, the same perpetual romance fresh- 
ened and idealized the life of youth as made 
happy the accepted lover or triumphant belle 
now standing in winsome attitude on the cro- 
quet lawn, or driving the spirited ponies and 
dainty landau along the Avenue, 

Frequent are the allusions to personal charms 
and gracious traits of female character among 
the epitaphs of the Island Cemetery. Here it is 
said a wife— 


‘** Lies interred, but the memory of her beautiful form 
and noble mind lives in the heart of her husband.” 


Of another is written : 


“Tf an assemblage of all the virtues which dignify 
and adorn the soul, united to elegance of person and 
refinement of manners, could have rescued her from 
death, she had still lived.” 


The reticence and delicacy of this inscription 
is singularly eloquent : 
‘To those whose fortunes were blended with beings 


so beautiful there are still safe from the grasp of death 
the most cherished and sacred hopes and memories.” 


In striking contrast with such associations is 
the northwest corner of the burial-ground, set 
apart, many years ago, for negro interments. 
Yet even there we find historical suggestions. 
The prosperous colonial merchants of Newport 
used to select the most promising specimens 
from their freshly arrived cargoes of slaves for 
domestic service; and hence sprung @ superior 
class of blacks, endeared to the old residents as 
faithful servants, and not a few eminent in cu- 
linary art. One sees every pleasant Sunday in 
the streets of the town a throng of well-dressed, 
intelligent-looking colored people, some of them 
descendants of the respectable ebon patriarchs 
of the island, and not unfrequently prosperous 
citizens, A lady walking behind two females 
elegantly dressed overheard a warm discussion 
between them as to the comparative merits of 
Hume and Macaulay as historians, Surprised 
at this indication of literary taste where fashion 
reigns, she passed the pair, and glancing back 
found they were ‘colored ladies,” A gentle- 
|man having occasion to seek the abode of his 
| laundress, found a harp and the best modern 
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poets tastefully arranged in her neat little draw- 
ing-room. 

Among the epitaphs in the negroes’ lot we 
find tributes to their worth from attached fam- 
ilies they served. ‘‘ Grave and sensible,” “ use- 
fal and pious,” ‘‘industrious, intelligent, and 
affectionate,” are the commendatory epithets 
on their grave-stones. Many a traditional 
“aunt” and “uncle,” “images of God carved 
in ebony,” here repose ; and, musing by their 
humble graves, we can not but remember the 
wonderful history of their oppressed and re- 
deemed race, from the days when Newport was 
a dépét for the slave-trade to Lincoln’s Procla- 
mation of Emancipation. Among these lowly 
sepulchres is one where sleeps “the daughter 
of an African King—Dutchess Quamine.” 

There is a more sublime and subtle memory 
than that of beauty, patriotism, or even char- 
acter, that haunts the cities of the dead—Gen- 
ius, in the highest sense of the term, where 
the legitimate influence of rare gifts has been 
confirmed by moral harmony, and purity adds 
its elevation and refinement to power. On two 
groups of slabs we read the names of ALLsToN 
and Cuanntnc. Neither the artist nor the di- 
vine are here buried ; both sleep at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, near the scene of their latest 
labors; but this region was their boyhood’s 
home, where their earliest impressions of life 
and nature were received, and to which they 
were fond of ascribing the choicest influences 
of their education. Playmates, school-com- 
rades, and youthful friends, along these shores 
they walked in reverie, watching the storm, 
luxuriating in the sunshine. Allston’s rudi- 
mentary instruction in painting was derived 
from a venerable watch-maker of the town, 
named King, who lent him materials, and 
taught him to handle pencil and colors in the 
rear of his shop in Thames Street.* Meantime 
the boy feasted his eyes upon the radiant sun- 
sets, the brilliant pebbles, the vivid green of 
meadows, and softened tints of twilight; and 
the youth studied and strolled with the gentle 
Malbone, and by sympathy and observation 
here built up within his soul the purpose and 
the pleasure of an artist life. There is a por- 
trait of him at the age of eighteen—one of his 
first successful efforts—which long hung in the 
chamber of a venerable lady resident here, his 
cherished friend, to whom he gave it. Old- 
fashioned in costume, the lofty intellectual tone 
of the face, and the deep luminous color as well 
as the interest of the likeness, give the picture a 





* An old citizen informed me that one day in a shop 
he heard Colonel Malbone say to Samuel King: “I 
have a boy who shows decided taste for painting— 
could you give him the benefit of your instructions ?” 
“With the greatest pleasure,” replied the artist. 
“There is a young man from South Carolina in my 
studio; they will be companions for each other.” 
This was Washington Allston, who when at the 
height of his fame used to speak gratefully of this 
first teacher, whose portrait, perhaps the earliest at- 
tempt of the pupil, is now in the possession of his 
descendants. 
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singular charm, enhanced by the fond and rev- 
erent memories which the owner cherished of 
the original. ‘Of all human beings I have 
known,” she was wont to say, “ there is no one 
of whose continued existence I feel such a con- 
viction, Allston was ever to me like a spirit ; 
fitted and attuned to pass into a higher sphere. 
I think of him there as in his native air.” And 
who that knew him in his later years—the lithe 
form, the long silvery hair, the prominent lu- 
cent eye, his earnest kindliness, his generous 
appreciation, his wise insight and keen sympa- 
thies, the mystic charm of his ghost stories, his 
intense love of beauty, and exalted ideal of life 
and art—and can not respond to the feeling and 
faith of his old friend? Malbone depicted her 
at seventeen—as exquisite a miniature painting 
as can be imagined. 

And with his endeare4 name Newport is also 
associated with that of Smmpert, the painter 
who accompanied Dean Berkeley hither, and 
left several portraits of American notabilities ; 
and with Gitsert Stuart, born at Narragan- 
set, on the opposite side of the bay, where his 
father had a famous snuff-mill, and whose fa- 
vorite residence was Newport—still true to his 
traditional fame, and familiar with the most 
characteristic anecdotes of his remarkable ca- 
reer. There he began to copy pictures when 
only thirteen years old; and his haptismal reg- 
ister is in the handwriting of M‘Sparran, one 
of the first Episcopal missionaries who came 
from England; thence the young artist went 
with Cosmo Alexander, his first teacher, a 
Seotchman, who took him to Edinburgh; and 
dying there left his pupil to the care of George 
Chambers ; and thither he gladly returned, aft- 
er harsh experiences, to study zealously his art, 
and live with Captain Anthony, his wife’s father, 
who had emigrated from Wales, and occupied 
a farm on this island, which he afterward sold 
to Bishop Berkeley, who named it Whitehall. 

Gilbert Stuart’s earliest teaching was received 
at the Newport Grammar-School. Here were 
his first artistic triumphs and social enjoyments ; 
and thence he departed to delineate with match- 
less skill and vital individuality the ancestors 
of hundreds of families, who now cherish these 
portraits as their most precious domestic relics 
and heir-looms. A little while before he died 
this great painter came from Boston on a last 
visit to Newport, so endeared to his youthful 
associations, and crossed the ferry to Narra- 
ganset in order to see his childhood’s home 
once more. He wandered again over the old 
house where he first drew breath, and when in 
the northeast bedroom said to his companion, 
“Tn this room my mother always told me I was 
born.” 

Newport has ever been a favorite resort and 
abode of artists. Feke, the first native edu- 
cated portrait painter, was born here. Smi- 
bert here first set up his easel; Blackburn, 
more than a century ago, executed a few 
memorable likenesses ; Trumbull sketched and 
fought on Honyman’s Hill; Malbone loved 
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Newport as his birth-place ; Greenough passed | altar of humanity, and carry into the secret 
many of the last months of his life here; Staigg,| depths of countless hearts a new and conse- 


Jane Stuart, Hunt, Dana, Thorndike, and oth- | 


er artists have made it their home. Every 
summer allures foreign artists hither; and 
some of the most characteristic pictures of 
Kensett, Suydam, Huntington, Haseltine, and 
others of our landscape painters have been elab- 
orated from studies of these shores. 

From the art associations inspired by the 
name of our “old master” on the sepulchral 
tablets of his kindred the transition is easy to 


his brother-in-law Channing, whose grandfather | 


and father are here buried. How the latter’s 


epitaph seems to prophesy his son’s peerless il- | 


lustration of the noblest principles of Christian 
faith and freedom ! 


**Witi1amM CHannine, eminent in the profession of | 


the law; died 1793, aged 42: benevolent in his inter- 


course with mankind, faithful in friendship; an ex- | 
ample of those virtues that endear domestic life; and | 


a zealous supporter of the peace and order of Society 
and of the institutions of Religion; he was taken in 
the midst of his usefulness.” 

Wittum Evtery CHanninc was born at 
Newport, Rhode Island. His father, a highly 
respected lawyer, patriotic citizen, and exem- 
plary man, died when William was ten years 
old; but the son soon took his father’s place 
as the head of the family. His mother, Lucy 
Ellery, a noble woman, whose aifection was as 
vigilant as her character was firm, bequeathed 
also rare virtues to this child of her love and 
pride. There is an old square frame-house 
at the sequestered angle of School and Mary 
streets, where the Channing family long re- 
sided,* and nine children were born and bred. 
There is an extensive g»:den in the rear, and 
there used to de a little office at the side, where 
William’s lamp was seen burning by the sol- 
itary passer far into the night. As I lately 
explored the large square rooms, with their 


paneled walls and heavy window-frames—the | 


upper casements yielding a view of the sea— 
and looked over the then dreary old garden, 
the anecdotes of Channing's filial devotion, bis 
childhood’s rectitude and dignity, the stern self- 
denial of his youth, the privations he suffered, 
and the principles he adopted in manhood, the 
deep inward struggles, thirst for truth, sense of 
the beautiful, aspirations for the right, and loy- 
alty to faith and freedom, blended with my vivid 
memory of his pulpit eloquence, the deep tones 
of his thrilling voice, the grand sincerity and 
tender earnestness which seemed to consecrate 
his words and now hallow his image to the im- 
agination. Here, at the dawn of feeling and 


crating sense of the holy possibilities of oyy 
destiny —the sacred rights, duties, aud pro- 
| gressive capabilities of cur nature—the divine 
| intent and consecration of life. The record of 
| his boyhood and youth at Newport coincides 
with his subsequent career, Elastic by tem- 
| perament, earnest in feeling, with manly pride 
, and sensitive conscience, his school-fellows call- 
ed him little King Pepin and the Peacemaker, 
He was their brave champion, their acknowl- 
edged intellectual leader—chosen as the juvenile 
orator on the occasion of Rochambeau’s visit, 
when they marched to salute his arrival. Many 
are the current traditions which prove that, as 
a boy, he was “ignorant of fear,” and ‘‘ had a 
horror of cruelty,” and shared all he had and 
| was with his comrades, It was this original 
basis of courage, probity, and generous instincts 
| that made him a man of ethical genius. Strong 
| in mental, he was delicate in physical qualities, 
thus mingling will, intelligence, #1 sensibility, 
| the elements of moral heroism ; i! _refore was 
| Channing magnetic; the tremulous earnestness 
| of his tones outweighed all rhetorical artifice ; 
and his written words, by the lucid emphasis 
of candid conviction, won and warmed such 
men as Kossuth and Laboulaye, and such wo- 
}men as Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Somerville, and 
Lucy Aikin. Nowhere is the cause of freedom 
| and justice, the essential dignity of human na- 
| ture, and the legitimate progress of society 
| pleaded with more candid and gracious em- 
phasis than in his writings ; their charm is vi- 
tal, their influence pervasive, though little ap- 
preciated among the conventional critics and 
superficial observers of his own country. 


| 





| HETTY’S LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


TF you ever saw Barry Mills you have seen a 
thoroughly good fellow—I use the words lit- 
| erally, and as meaning any thing but the con- 
vivial good-fellow—a little too stoical on the 
surface, and possessed of a stern composure of 
manner apt to baffle and repel outsiders; but a 
| man of fine breeding and warm heart—at once 
brave and faithful. One to be loved and be- 
lieved in by men, but hardly appreciated by 
women. And knowing him, though Mrs. Mer- 
| rivale’s guests were only ten, and you were told 
| his choice was among them, you could neve: 
| have divined her. I defy you. You would 
| never have thought of Hetty. 


Yet Hetty it was. A flirt! a remorseless lit- 








fancy, he ‘‘breathed an atmosphere of free-/ tle flirt, of, say, twenty. Nothing better. Not 
dom ;” the Beach and the Library were his cher- ' beautiful: to that all the women could swear. 
ished resorts; thence he went, crowned with | Her chin was too long, declared these fair crit- 
maternal benedictions, first to Cambridge for | ics, and her nose was not finely cut at the end. 
his education, and then to Richmond as tutor | In spite of which—the chin and the nose—when 
in the Randolph family, and finally to Boston, | Hetty entered a room every other woman in it 
to minister not so much to a parish as at the | was eclipsed—and knew it, however she might 
| pretend. Even the pink and white Miss Jupon, 
| with the perfect features, went down before her; 
though so fierce was the combat that the visit- 


- Recently purchased, repaired, and presented toa 
benevolent society of Newport, as a Home for Desti- 
tute Children, by Christopher Townsend. 
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ors at Boreout distinguished that season as the | of Hetty’s trim little boot. Every body else, 


Battle Summer. Hetty possessed a charm that 
had nothing to do with complexions and straight 
noses. Some called it presence, and some 
called it grace. But whatever it was, it was at 
once subtle and irresistible. 

Fancy the havoc of which such a girl was 
capable in a house like Mrs, Merrivale’s: a 
quiet little haunt in the mountains, and not an- 
other beautiful woman—there were two or three 
pretty girls—in the neighborhood. Mr. Mer- 
rivale’s son, who brought her, fell in love with 
her during the drive. In two days Dick, his 
brother, would fetch and carry for her like a 
spanie}, In a week pretty little Mrs. Walters 
was thadly jealous of her husband's glances to- 
ward Hetty’s side of the table. In two weeks 
the lawyer and the clergyman were regular vis- 
itors at the house. In a month Barry, who 
had seen Hetty during the winter, felt his fet- 
ters firmly riveted, asked Hetty to be his wife, 
and was accepted! The first act of hers that 
made me suspect something womanly in her. 
A mere flirt, a thing without a soul, would nev- 
er have accepted Barry Mills. 

Still, a man had given his heart for a play- 
thing to a child who did not know the valie of 
hearts, and trouble must come of it. 

Trouble did come of it. Hetty had accepted 
Barry, we may say, on instinct. When she 
came to reflect on it she was not sure that she 
had done wisely. Sitting in her dressing-room 
she reviewed the circumstances of her engage- 
ment, and found them very ordinary. There 
had been no doubts, no fears, no desperation. 
Did she really love him? She was not at all 
sure of it just now. Arthar Thorn was certain- 
ly a finer looking man. Did he love her? He 
looked on indifferently while she smiled on the 
minister and the lawyer, and Mr. Thorn fasten- 
ed roses in herhair. She had the heart in her 
possession, you see, and now she was going to 


stick pins in it, beginning with what we may | 


call the small-sized paper. She would not sing 
with Barry. He sang outoftime. Mr. Thorn 
did better. She was afraid of Barry's horse, 
and would rather ride with Mrs. Merrivale. In 
a pretty, pouting, coquettish way she found 
fault with all Barry's belongings, and would 
have none of them; and Barry winced, but he 
would as soon have quarreled with a baby. He 
was the stronger, thought this thick-headed 
lover, and it became him to be magnanimous. 
And for his reward, 

** He is a clod,” vowed Hetty to herself, pull- 
ing the lace of her walking-boot so spitefully 
that it broke, as she glanced his way. That 
was her interpretation of his magnanimity. 


| hoopless and in huge hats, were frights, while 
Hetty, in peasant waist and blue flannel blouse 
and skirt, had never looked lovelier. It was a 

| true stroke of her art, or rather her genius, that 
costume. The men thought it unstudied, and 
raved about beauty unadorned, whereas she had 
never arranged a ball toilet with more care. 
The women knew it, but they could only gnash 
their teeth in silence, lest they should be celled 
jealous, poor things! and in the flush of this 

| little triumph Hetty had been more audacious 
about her flirtations than ever before.* And 
so Barry sat apart, eying her gloomily and pluck- 
ing at his mustache as aforesaid. 

Meantime Hetty wandered on with Thorn 
yet further. Barry’s look was not lost on her, 
but she had decided that he was a clod, and 
clods are to trample on. ‘They wandered on 
further and yet further, Hetty and Thorn, to 
see the coming view, or what was around the 
next rock, to the very crest of the hill. Here 
was a seat for Hetty, tired with climbing—a lit- 
tle nest hollowed out of the rock at the foot of 
a pine-tree. From it the road looked a mere 
ribbon below; the woods so many thickets; half 

| a dozen adjoining counties a great checker- 
| board; and looking down, Hetty suddenly felt 
the mountain seare, grew dizzy, and with a 
| quick, frightened gesture put out her hands to 
Thorn, who had thrown himself at her feet, and 
was looking admiringly into her face. 

‘**No need to tremble,” he said, gayly, taking 
| both the hands in his, and placing himself be- 
tween her and the ledge. ‘‘ Here is your bal- 
ustrade.” And he pointed the speech with a 
glance that made Hetty not only tremble, 
| but blush, and murmur something about Bar- 
ry. 

| “ Barry,” echoed Thorn, with a slight sneer; 
| “Barry is thinking about his lunch. He has a 
| treasure for which some men would sell their 
souls, and he commits it to chance rather than 
| the sandwiches,” 

“You are not to say any thing about Barry, 

| you know,” ventured Hetty, uneasily. 

| ‘Say any thing! You will not forbid me 

| to wonder, I suppose, though,” he answered. 

| ‘* Why, if his treasure were mine—” 

| “J don’t understand you,” murmured Het- 
ty, uneasily, not at all prepared for any thing 
so serious; ‘‘and I think we had better talk 

| about the view.” 

| ‘YT am talking about the view—all the view 

|I care to see,” declared Thorn, boldly—‘‘a 

| beautiful woman, whom I love.” 

This last word brought the “ beautiful wo- 
| man” to her feet. 


They had been climbing Pine-tree Hill that} ‘ Mr. Thorn, you must know that Barry—” 
day; one of the best days of the earlysummer;| ‘Yes, I know,” he interrupted, quickly. 
the sky as blue as sapphires; the grim mount- | “ And I know, too, his is the way of the world. 
ain in the caressing sunlight looking warm and | The man who does not know a diamond from 
golden. Barry sat on a mossy branch, looking | glass picks up the Koh-i-noor. But I love you, 
thonghtfally down into the valley, and pluck- | and when I see him, in the insolence of his 
ing hard at his mustache (not a good sign in| good fortune, careless of you, to whom he 
Barry), while Thorn repaired the broken lace | should devote his lite, I say that his indiffer- 
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ence leaves the lists open to me, and that I have | 


a right to speak.” 

* We ought to go. I must go,” finttered 
Hetty ; but he knew, and she knew, that she 
was not displeased. This was romance; and 
the soft air stirred the boughs above them la- 
den with sweet wood-scents. It was the spot 
of all others for love-making, and Thorn grew 
more and more audacious. 

‘Think of what I have said,” he urged. 
“Tf he valued you as he should, no word of 
mine should have betrayed my feelings; and I 
do notask you to decide now—only refiect be- 
fore you are hopelessly bound and it is too 
late.” 

Then he gave her his hand, to help her down 
the path, with his usual respectful deference, 
and talked with easy indifference of the view, 


and the haze, and altogether behaved himself | 


so like a hero that Hetty had a delightful con- 
sciousness of playing a part in an interesting 


drama, and felt the thought of Barry growing | 


anendurable. 

**T did not know my own heart,” she said 
that night to Elsie (Elsie was her bosom friend, 
and the two were putting their hair in crimpers 
together); ‘‘ and of course there is no help, now 
that I have promised—” Here she sighed, and 
fastened an obstinate tress with a pin. 

‘**But if you are not in love with Barry”— 
hinted Elsie, a little scared, though delighted 
with the depth of the tragedy. 

**It is too late now. I can only say, it 
might have been,” replied Hetty, solemnly. 
And Elsie kissed her, and the two went about 
with a sense of importance strong upon them. 
And for all Hetty’s virtuous resolutions she 
never hinted to Barry what had happened, but 
pressed the flowers Thorn gave her, and took 
to melancholy music and wandering in solitary 
places, where, by some inscrutable coincidence, 
Thorn was sure to be wandering also; and it 
was all very mournful and delicious, though 
some secret instinct as yet held her back from 
throwing over Barry, who, by-the-way, con- 
ducted himself more like a clod than ever, ab- 
senting himself on long hunting and fishing ex- 


cursions, and preserving his appetite spite of | 


Hetty’s flirtations. 

And so the days slipped by—the long, burn- 
ing, shining, golden summer days; and some- 
how there was on Hetty’s finger a ring—a gen- 
tleman’s signet, bearing a motto in Greek char- 
acters, which Thorn had told her, in his deepest 
bass voice, that he would explain to her one 
day. 

‘* And why not now?” asked Hetty, fiutter- 
ing. 


‘ Because it does not concern you now,” he 
answered ; ‘‘ but it will concern you hereafter.” 
And Hetty and Elsie had discussed this oracu- 
lar utterance, and put their silly little heads 
together over the mysterious characters. To be 


sure, Hetty had taken up her position. When 
Thorn urged her decision she made answer, 
tremblingly, 


**It can make no difference whatever I might 
say. I have promised to marry Mr, Mills,” 

But Thorn had declared “that he did not 
| call that an answer, and should persist in hjs 

suit till she should assure him that she could 
not love him.” 

| So the matter was left open to all manner 
| of interesting uncertainties, for Hetty had no 
;mind to nip her romance in the bud. Not 
| that she put it to herself in that light. On the 
contrary, I am inclined to think that she told 
herself, in those days, ‘‘ that the secret should 
never pass her lips, but that he must know her 
heart ;” he, meaning Thorn. And when the 
time drew near for parting she took refuge in 
tears often; and one evening Thorn surprised 
| them—the tears I mean. 

‘**You have been weeping,” he said to Hetty, 
oh, so tenderly! ; 

‘*No, I have not,” answered Hetty, faintly, 
“Tt is the wind; my face burns.” 

*“*Why try to deceive me?” . Thorn yet 
;more tender. ‘*Tell me why you are unhappy.” 

*T am not. I will never-—tell—” gasped 
Hetty, with a little sob. 

Thorn took up the little hand on which shone 
the ring—that with the mysterious motto, 

‘* Shall I tell you the meaning of these char- 
| acters now ?” he asked in his chest voicé—his 
| effective voice, ‘Fate, Hetty; and you may 

resist, but you can not conquer it. Why strug- 
|gle longer?” and he drew her toward him. 
| ** You know that—” 

| The door opened abruptly. With a fright- 
| ened exclamation Hetty hastily drew back from 
|his grasp. There was a candle burning behind 
jher. It was all in an instant. Who shall tell 
| how it was done? Some said that she dropped 
her flowing muslin sleeve in the flame; some 
| that she leaned against it. Not six people had 
| reached the spot when it was all over, the flame 
| extinguished, and Barry coming for help, ghast- 
|ly pale, his coat off and wrapped about the 
| moaning figure in his arms, It was Barry who 
| had opened the door, and as she felt the flame 
it was to him the poor child shrieked, not 
| Thorn, 
People said, ‘‘ What a mercy! That was 
|the best trait of these cool men like Mills; 
| they always had presence of mind for fires and 
| such things. She owed her life to Barry, and 
| should be thankful. But what a pity the flame 
had not taken her shoulders, instead of her face! 
| Her beauty was quite gone, with that hideous 
| scar on her cheek.” 
| Poor little Hetty! There was a scar, and 
| for the careless eye her beauty was gone. Ev- 
ery body was kind to her, but she was no lon- 
| ger feared and irresistible. The women pat- 
| ronized and pitied. Thorn came once—only 
| once, and the visit was embarrassed and brief. 
| Just as he was going Hetty had said, with a 
| burning blush, “ Mr, Thorn, I had better return 
| you your ring;” and he had taken it and gone 
away without a word. She was very miserable 
| after that. In the height of her infatuation she 








had never loved him; but such a parting stung | 
her. ‘That he should be so ready to leave her 

for such a cause! And then she sent for a 

looking-glass and cried over hez poor face, and 

made up her mind to be thoroughly miserable 

and give up Barry too. He had been her nurse; 

read to her; even carried her. But she told 

herself that though he was too generous to 

leave her, she must be generous enough to give 

him up, especially under the circumstances. 

She meant the twilight and ring circumstances, 

Now that she was driven to it, it seemed hard 

to separate from this “‘clod,” after all. But 

Hetty was a young woman of energy, and hav- 

ing decided, she sent for Barry, And when 

he came she put her little hand in his, and com- | 
menced at once : 

‘“‘ Barry, I have been thinking.” 

‘* Better not,” answered Barry, ‘It is not 
safe to try any thing unusual, in your weakened 
condition.” 

‘‘ But I am serious,” 

“T am, also.” 

“ Barry, you must not be absurd. 
nothing to laugh about. I have been thinking 
about my face, It is so altered and disfigured.” 
Barry’s clasp tightened on the little cold hand. 
‘‘ And—and,” pursued Hetty, piteously, “it is 
not just to hold you to your troth, and I am 
going to release you. I do release you.” 

“ But if I do not wish to be released ?” | 


There is | 


‘But my face!” 

He drew it down on his shoulder. 

“ What of your face? It is as fair to me as | 
ever. I love you.” 

And then came the hardest part of all. 

“ T have been so weak and wicked,” she whis- | 
pered, ‘'There is another reason you do not | 
know; and oh! I must tell you, and you will | 
hate me.” 

And hereupon followed the story, which we | 
know, or would have followed, but Barry stopped | 
it midway. 

‘**My poor little pet! Iam glad you are will- | 
ing to tell me; but there is no need. I know | 
all about it.” 

‘*Know—all—about it!” Hetty gasped, and | 
drew away from him in a sort of terror, so tre- | 
mendous was the idea; but Barry only smiled | 
quietly. 

**Did you really think, because I made no | 
sign, and took my torture like an Iroquois, that | 
I saw and heard nothing? Why, there were | 
days, many of them, when I could have con- 
sumed you both in the devouring flame of my 
jealousy. But listen, my darling. I knew 
once @ boy, a very small boy, whose derling 
desire was to play in a certain forbidden field, 
And all other plays, even the delights of taffy 
and gingerbread, were as nothing whenever he 
chanced to pass that way; till one morning, hay- 
ing opportunity, he resolved deliberately to dis- 
obey; and finding himself unwatched, he crept 
toward it with a fearful joy, mounted the fence, 
eyed the tempting and luxuriant sward, and 
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plunged boldly knee-deep in mud. The lovely 
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field was a bog. And if you will pardon me the 
inglorious comparison, Hetty, I thought your 
cases similar, and that nothing but the plunge 
would cure you. But there were times when I 
almost despaired. You tried me sorely,” 

Hetty crept closer to him and was silent a 
while, mentally reviewing the faith, the iron 
self-control, and the great love of this man. 
At last she said, looking up with a smile at 
once bright and tender: 

“I think I shall be a better and wiser girl, 
Barry ; for, as some lover said of his mistress, 
‘to love you is a liberal education,’” 


SLAVERY IN PALACES 
HE old Latin adage, ‘‘ tempora mutantur, et 


nos mutamur in illis” (times change, and we 
change with them), applies to all the world, 


excepting the royal palaces of Spain; for the 
| same slavish ceremonial to which so many bright 
| young princesses were sacrificed during the three 


centuries preceding our own has held ia thrall- 
dom the unfortunate dwellers of the Escorial 
up to the day when the fatuous folly of the 
weak, if not positively vile, Isabella Segunda 
opened the gates of the royal palace in Madrid 
to a deluge which swept away crown, courtiers, 
and ceremony into, it is to be hoped, an irre- 
coverable past. 

There are few stories more sadly interesting 
than that of the wife of Charles IL. of Spain, 
Marie Louise, daughter of the Duc D’Orleans, 
niece of Louis XIV., and grand-daughter of 
Charles I. of England, a fair and amiable girl, 
forced to marry a man she had never seen, but 
whom she knew only too well as most repulsive 
in appearance, with mental faculties little above 
idiocy. Marie Louise had been educated at 
the Court of her uncle, Louis XIV., when it was 
the gayest and most brilliant in Europe, years be- 
fore Madame de Maintenon and the priests had 
cast a superstitious gloom over its splendor and 
its vice. Her aspect is described as mild, her 
mien graceful; she was an excellent horse-wo- 


man; she was a good musician, and composed 


operas; her eyes were black, her eyebrows grace- 
fully arched, her lips remarkably rosy, her hair 
profuse, and of a dark chestnut, 

But, like all the unhappy princesses of France 
doomed to marry Spanish kings, she regarded 
her destiny with dread and aversion. Trans- 
ferred from the gay Court and brilliant intel- 
lectual life of France, these young creatures 
were killed off fast by the sombre dullness, mo- 
notony, and iron etiquette of the palaces of 
Spain, None of the queens of Spain were long- 
lived. Philip II. used up four in his lifetime. 

Marie Louise made more than one pathetic 
appeal to her royal uncle to be saved from such 
a fate, but all in vain, She was married by 
proxy at Fontainebleau, and escorted to the 
Spanish frontier, where the sad-hearted bride 
was delivered over to the tender mercies of the 
Duchess de Terra Nueva, her Camarera Mavor, 
and the Marquis de Astorgas, her Mayordomo. 
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A female familiar of the Inquisition could 
not wear a more repulsive face than that of the 
Duchess. She was a bronze incarnation of 
Spanish rigidity and gravity. Not a step in 
her gait, not a movement in head or hand, 
which was not performed with the regularity 
and stiffness of a machine. She was lean, 
colorless, long-faced, and wrinkled ; her eyes 
small, black, and sharp. Her * quiero” and 


‘*no lo quiero” made people tremble ; and she was | 
generally insupportable to her equals, haughty | 


and dignified to her sovereign, but, neverthe- 
less, tolerably gentle to her inferiors. 
penetrating in observation, ready of wit, and 
inflexible in decision. She would spare no ex- 
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She was | 


| to conduct herself at once as if she had been in 

Spain her whole life. 

Charles II. had advanced in impatience as fay 
as Burgos; but when he had news of the approach 
of the cortége from Vittoria, his desire to see the 

| Queen made him, in spite of all remnonstrances, 
| rush forward to meet her at Quintanapalla, a 
| wretched village of a few peasants’ houses three 
| leagues beyond Burgos, and he resolved to have 
the marriage celebrated there. Marie Louise 
saw him arrive from the balcony of a peasant’s 
hovel in which she had rested. Prepared as 
she was, she was shocked at the sight. Charles 
| II. came into the world in 1661, four years be- 

fore the death of his father Philip IV. ; he was 


tremities of violence to serve ier interest or re- | born in the hour of that father’s deepest humil- 
venge, and had a cousin of her own assassinat- | iation, and when the cadaverous, proud, but 
ed because he contested her right to an es-| gentle-hearted monarch was in an almost dying 








tate. 

Marie Louise took leave at the Bidassoa 
of most of her French female attendants, who 
adored her, and knelt and kissed her hand with 
tears, which were answered with tears in the 
eyes of their mistress. Immediately on cross- 


ing the frontier visages grew longer and life | 


fearful. On setting foot in Spain she traveled 


partly on horseback and partly by coach ; when | 
she rode it was by the side of the Terra Nueva, | 


who looked, in her stiff Spanish dress, and with 
her gaunt form seated on a mule, a strange 
figure too terrible to be ridiculous. The Mar- 
quis de Astorgas or the Duke de Ossuna, her 
Master of the Horse, both in large spectacles, 
which all grandees of Spain wore at that time 
to give them greater gravity of appearance, 
rode next on the other side, when they could 


settle their disputes about precedency, as to | 
The | 


which they quarreled the whole way. 
young Queen supped and slept the first night at 
an inn, and was so surprised at the badness of 
the food that she could eat nothing. No par- 


ticular incident appears to have occurred on | 
the route, nothing so humorous as the incident | 


which happened to Maria Anna, the mother of 
Charles II., who, on her way across Spain as 
the bride of Philip IV., stopped at a town fa- 
mous for the manufacture of stockings, some of 
which the alcalde of the place was offering to 


her Majesty, when he was thrust out by the| 


Mayordomo with, ‘‘ Habens de saber que las 
reynas de Espafia no tienen piernas” (You 
must know the queens of Spain have no legs). 
Upon hearing which declaration the young 
Queen began to cry, saying, ‘I must fo back 
to Vienna. If I had known before I set out 
that they would have cut my legs off, I would 
have died rather than come here.” One of the 
two occasions on which her husband laughed in 
the course of his life was when this story was 
repeated tohim. However, the young bride of 
Charles II, had immediately hard experience 
of the unyielding tyranny of Spanish etiquette, 
for she was not allowed to have her way in 
any thing on the whole road, and found that 
she was expected to be a mere machine with- 
out volition in the hands of her household, and 


state. The son was the living embodiment of 

| the sorrow, humiliation, and diseased constitu- 
| tion of his father. The infant seemed at first 
| hardly to have life at all, and was so perishable 
| and delicate as to require to be placed in a cot- 
}ton box. He was suckled at the breast of his 
wet-nurse till he was four years old. The 
| young prince could not walk till the age of ten, 
and then only by leaning on the shoulders of 
his pages of honor. He was brought up on tc 
lap of women, and in their company. His mo- 
| ther, who was Regent, was afraid to make him 
| study, and he never showed any disposition to 
| receive the elements of education and knowl- 
| edge. His appearance was thus described by 
the English embassador, and is truly ghastly : 
“The King’s ankles and knees swell, his eyes 
bag, the lids as red as scarlet, and the rest of 
his face a greenish-yellow; the whole crown 
bald. He hath a ravenous stomach, and swal- 
lows all he eats whole; for his nether jaw, like 
that of Charles V. at a more advanced age, 
stands so much out that his two rows of teeth 
can not meet; to compensate which he has a 
prodigious wide throat, so that a liver or giz- 
zard of a hen goes down whole.” 

Charles had been so tyrannized over by his 
mother during her regency that he hated the 
sight of a woman; he would turn away if he 
met a lady; his former governess, the Mar- 
quesa de los Velez, had to wait six months to 
get a word from him; and when he was obliged 
to receive a petition from a woman he looked 
another way. 

Such was the man who now, under one of 
the strange caprices of a weak intellect, rushed 
up the steps leading to the miserable room in 
which sat the trem)ling Louise, who attempted 
several times to fall at his feet, but he prevented 
her. Embracing the princess as much as eti- 
quette permitted kings of Spain to embrace, by 
clasping her arms with his hands, and looking 
fondly at her face, he ejaculated, “‘ Mi reyna! 
mi reyna!” 

After her solemn entry into Madrid the young 
| Queen began the life she was destined to lead to 
the end of her brief existence: a life combin- 
| ing the jealous seclusion of the harem, the lu- 
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gubrious monotony of the cloister, and the iron 

tyranny of Spanish etiquette personified in the 

Terra Nueva, relieved only by occasional drives 

in a carriage with closed windows, according to 

the fashion of Spain, stupid plays, hunting par- 

ties, and visits to Aranjuez and the Escorial at 

fixed times. For every thing in the Court of 

Spain was regulated like a clock; the only dis- 
arrangement was when money was needed to 

carry out the programme. The young Queen, 

in desperation, seems to have taken to eating 

as a way of killing time. Likea lady of a 

Moorish harem, she got fat on her seclusion, 

and no wonder, if, as Madame de Villars says, 

she sleeps ten or twelve hours a day, and eats 

meat three or four times a day.” Pretty good 

for Spain, where nobody eats as a rule, and at | 
a time when one of the grandest of the gran- | 
dees, the Duke de Albuquerque, the inventory | 
of whose plate took six weeks to write out, 

dined ordinarily on an egg and a pigeon. In- 

deed, what was a poor young creature, shut up 

with her attendants, to do after the gay open 

life of the French Court, where she could move 

as free as air, where the staircases and the ante- | 
chambers were thronged with brilliant ladies 

and gentlemen, and where wit and gayety were 

ever effervescent in some form or other? In 

the gloomy, desolate palace of Madrid she was 

allowed hardly to see a man’s face. No balls, 

no public devers and couchers and toilets; no | 
soirées, no plays, no hunting parties but those 

of the gloomiest character; no diversion but 

promenades in carriages with closed windows, 

and these in summer on the dusty bed of the | 
Manzanares. 

The Terra Nueva even informed her that a 
queen of Spain must not look out of window; 
there was nothing to see from the window but 
the blue sky and desert court of a monastery ; 
but even that diversion was too exciting in the | 
eyes of this she-dragon of etiquette. To laugh 
was ever forbidden to a queen of Spain. 

The poor imbecile King did his best to.amuse | 
his wife, but not with much effect. He would 
play with her at joncets—which appears to have 
been an amusement of the nature of that known | 
among us as spil/s—for three or four hours a day. 
The King had a frightful jealousy of every thing | 
French. He had been told by the Terra Nueva 
that his wife was of a light nature, and that, 
coming as she did from a light Court, every | 
precaution was necessary. The poor idiot was 
so jealous at the sight of any thing French that 
he could not even endure the Queen’s French | 
spaniels, and cried, when he entered her apart- 
ments, “ Fuera, fuera, perros franceses!” (Be- 
gone, begone, ye French dogs!) 

The Queen had two parrots who talked 
French, and these with her spaniels were her 
chief companions. Disappointed as it ap- 
peared she was likely to be in the hope of 
children, which, however, the King persisted 
in looking for, she concentrated all her affec- | 
tion on these pet creatures. But the Terra | 
Nueva, herself hating all things French, and | 


| part! 
| sisted that the Queen should, as precedent re- 


trusting to a like hatred on the part of the King, 
one day, when the Queen was out for a drive, 
twisted the parrots’ necks. On the return of 
their mistress she called for her birds and her 
dogs as usual. At the mention of her birds 
the maids of honor looked at each other with- 
out speaking. The truth, however, was told; 
and when the Camarera Mayor appeared to 
kiss the Queen's hand as usual, the meek spirit 


|of Marie Leuise could endure no longer; she 


gave the Terra Nueva two or three slaps with 
her hand on either cheek. 

The rage of the she-griffin, the descendant 
of Fernando Cortez, the feudal proprietress of 
Sicily and Spain, with her principality in Amer- 
ica, was immense; she collected all her four hun- 
dred \adies, and went at the head of them to the 
King to ask for redress. The King betook him- 
self to the Queen, and asked for an explanation; 
the Queen replied, ‘‘ Sefior, esta es un antojo” 
(Sir, this is a longing of mine), This antojo 
was devised with delicious matice by the young 
Queen. For not only in the case of a royal 
lady, but in that of the humblest woman of 
Spain, the antojo had a prescriptive, inviolable 
privilege to be satisfied. Charles was delight- 
ed with the antojo and its significance, and de- 
clared to his Queen that if she was not satis- 
fied with two slaps of the face she might give 
the Terra Nueva two dozen more. 

After this the Queen determined to get rid 
of her Camarera Mayor, for her despotism was 
quite intolerable. On one occasion the Terra 
Nueva saw, to her dissatisfaction, that the front 
hair of the Queen was not stiffened and flat- 
tened down with proper Spanish rigidity and 
precision; so the ugly harridan spat on her 
shriveled hand and applied it to the rebellious 
Moreover, the jaileress ruthlessly in- 


quired, be in bed regularly every night by eight 


| o'clock ; and during the first part of her domin- 
| ation, when the Queen was less submissive, and 


lingered over her solitary supper, the maids of 
honor entered and undressed her while she was 
still sitting and eating at the table. One un- 
fastened her dress, another her hair, and an- 
other got under the table to take off her 
shoes. 

It was no easy matter to induce the King to 
consent to change the Camarera Mayor. When 
Marie Louise broached the subject Charles was 
startled, and well he might be. Did not Philip 
III. die a martyr to Spanish etiquette—roasted 
to death because the proper officer was not at 
hand to remove the brasier? and now to com- 
mit this frightful breach of Spanish etiquette to 
please a queen? ‘‘ Never,” he said, ‘since 
Spain was Spain, had a queen changed her 
Camarera M.yor.” But he yielded, and the 
Duchess Terra Nueva was replaced by the 
Duchess de Albuquerque, thé wife of the no- 
ble who, out of his immense revenues, could 
get no better dinner than an egg and a pi- 
geon. 

The Duchess de Albuquerque proved a much 
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more amiable guardian for the Queen, and at 
her suggestion the King granted his wife a little 
more liberty. She was permitted, contrary to 
all Spanish Court usage, to go to bed at half 
past ten, and to ride occasionally on horseback. 
But still these innovations were not sufficient to 
lighten the air of ennui of the palace; indeed, 
the life of the Queen partook, as before said, of 
the monotony both ef the harem and the con- 
vent. Riding in a closed carriage, and now 
and then on horseback; an occasional bad re- 
ligious play, in which the angels descended 
astride on beams of wood, and the devils 
came on the stage by ladders; an occasional 
visit from the queen-mother and the French 
embassadress, and one or two other privileged 
ladies, were the sole diversions of the secluded 
Queen at Madrid. 

As for her rides on horseback, these were sur- 
rounded with such rules of etiquette that it was 
a matter of great difficulty for her to get even 
on horseback. If the King was not by her she 
had to mount quite unassisted! It was death 
for the greatest*grandee to touch a queen of 
Spain. On one occasion the Queen might have 


had a fatal accident had it not been for the an- | 


dacity of two cavaliers. She was obliged to 
mount from her carriage door to the back of 
the horse which was placed before it. 
while the King was looking from a window of 
the palace at Aranjuez, her horse, a spirited An- 
dalusian, reared before she was well in the sad- 
dle, threw her to the ground, and dragged her 
along with one foot in the stirrup. ‘Two gen- 
tlemen, Don Luis de la Torres and Don Jaima 
de Soto Mayor, who were standing near, after 
some hesitation rushed to her rescue, but im- 
mediately after they had effected her deliver- 
ance they ran to saddle their horses and escape 
from Court. However, friends interceded with 
Charles II., and their flight was made unneces- 
sary. 

As for the company of an imbecile king, it 
may be imagined that the unfortunate Queen 
found not much amusement in this; nor were 
his letters, written during his hunting excur- 
sions, of a lively nature, if we may judge by the 
specimen immortalized in ‘‘ Ruy Blas:” ‘ The 
wind is very strong, I have killed four wolves,” 
His affection for the Queen was absorbing ; and 
if the devotion of an idiot was worth any thing, 
no woman ever had more of such. 

Year by year, day by day, the Spanish Court 
went on in the same mechanical way, only as 
years passed without an heir to the throne the 
Queen’s existence was rendered more wretched 
by the intrigues regarding the succession, 

But her end was at hand—an end of a tragic 
character, recalling both in its manner and her 
sweetness in meeting it the death-bed of her 
mother, Henrietta of England. The sudden- 
ness of her death may have been caused by 
cholera; the French embassador merely states 


in his report that she died in frightful torments | 


and with great suddenness. Louis XIV. pub- 
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and Saint Simon, some years later, found the 
belief still current in Madrid, But the suspj- 
cion of this reptile crime was common through- 
out that century, the hiss of the serpent was 
heard, or thought to be heard, on every occa- 
sion of sudden death. 

Marie Louise, herself, knowing the ruinoys 
consequences which might attend the contrary 
belief, assured M. de Rebenac that she died a 
natural death. With a charming sweetness of 
temper she asked forgiveness of all she might 
have offended, of the queen-mother, and of 
the Duchess of Terra Nueva; and when she 
was told that there were crowds at the palace 
gates, and that the churches were full of peo- 
ple praying for her recovery, she said that 
‘*she was well entitled to their affection, since 
she would at any time have Jaid down her life 
to relieve them of the burdens they endured.” 
And so died a not unworthy daughter of the 
Stuarts and the Bourbons, 

Her married life with Charles II. had lasted 
ten years, and after her decease the King sank 
deeper and deeper into torpid and melancholy 
lethargy. ‘The only thing he seemed to care 
for was to go, on pretense of hunting, with one 
or two attendants, and wander like a ghost 


| amidst the gloomy woods of pine and ilex, and 
One day | 


the granite rocks of the vast solitudes around 
the Escorial, where he would pass day after 
day, and sometimes lose himself for hours in 
these sombre wildernesses. 

Not long before his death one of those strange 
funereal yearnings came upon him, so distinct- 
ive of the last days of nearly every member of 
the Austrian House of Spain. A visionary se- 
pulchral fancy animated the decaying brain of 
Charles II. He, the last decrepit relic wf a 
great race, would descend into their mausole- 
um and open their coffins, and look face to 
face on the chiefs of his race who had worn his 
crown before him, He went down by the light 
of torches into the dark vault of the Pantheon, 
the huge candelabrum was lit, and all the cof- 
fins, beginning with that of Charles V., were 
opened for him in order, After the kings he 
passed to the queens. He paid little regard to 
the features of his mother, but when the coffin 
of Queen Marie Louise was opened, and he 
saw the form and still charming features of her 
who had glorified his dark life and brain for a 


| while, his thre c was convulsed, tears streamed 


from his eyes, and he fell with outstretched 
arms on the bier, crying, ‘‘ Mi reyna, mi reyna! 
before a year is past I will come and join 
you!” 

Surely this visit of the last descendant of the 
House of Austria to the Pantheon of the Esco- 
rial, this corpse-like king, stealing among the 
collected corpses of his race, is one of the 
strangest scenes in history. It was a last re- 
view of the whole departed grandeur of their 
race by their idiot descendant—sic transit. 
The fiery courage of Charles the Bold, the im- 
perious spirit of Charles V,, and the scheming 


licly declared at supper that she was poisoned, | brain of Philip Il. ended here. 





A PEEP AT FINLAND. 


HE English Major And his two lively young 

nephews pronounce this voyage from Stock- 
holm ‘‘ delicious ;” the Major pulling his sandy 
six-inch mustaches with an air of satisfaction as 
he dwells upon the contrast that these quiet 
davs afford to the two months of roughing it in 
Norway from which he has but recently emerged. 
Whereupon the three English gentlemen enter 
into a brisk description of their fifty-mile rides 
across that country in carts guiltless of springs ; 
of the vast quantities of milk, thrice older and 
sourer than any to be found elsewhere, which 
they here learned to imbibe with relish; of the 
unsavory habits and sincere hearts of the sim- 
ple Norwegians ; and last, but greatest—repay- 
ing all their hardships—of scenery worth one’s 
while, ‘* Unequaled in the world, outside of 
Switzerland, I do assure you, Sir!” 

Really the voyage is pleasant, even to us 
whose Atlantic, Dover Strait, and Cattegat ex- 
periences are fresh in memory. Call the Gulf 
of Bothnia the St. Lawrence River, change the 
Aland to the Thousand Isles, and you have a 
description in brief of what were our environ- 
ments until we reached the coast of Finland, 

These were the elements of the four days 
and four hundred and fifty miles of landscape 
through which our gallant steamer wound its 


swift way: Calm, gently heaving, or tumultu- | 


ously tossing water; serene skies dappled with 
changing cloud-pictures; distant, undefined 
shores, with evergreens upon their banks, and 
here and there a hut or cottage, lonely as Cru- 
soe’s and almost as rude; while all about us, 


islands fertile and barren, large and small, | 


wooded and bare, peopled and solitary, lay 


quietly at anchor, their granite sides marked | 


with white spots or their shores with heaps of 


stones, to indicate the endless windings of our | 


intricate course. Often hedged in by islands, 
we could see no way of escape from the charm- 
ing but impracticable entanglement; and once 
we wound through a narrow channel between 
two rocks so near each other that our steamer 
barely escaped a grazing. But our Captain 
stood aloft with glass in hand, his manly figure 


outlined against the sky beyond, his graceful | 


gesture guiding the sailor at the wheel, and as- 
suring us, who sat under the awning on the 
deck, at books or conversation, that all was safe. 
Ah! our Captain was a man worth talking of! 
A hero worthy to have been made famous by 
Cooper’s pen. 

“Why, Sir, I would lie up for a week, and 
shall tell my friends making this trip to do so, 
rather than miss the steamer Wiborg and Lars 
Krogius, its Captain,” declared the Major, with 
true English emphasis; and all the passengers 
echoed the sentiment. 

Seats at the flower-decked table in the pretty 
saloon being elective, we made a point of getting 
ours beside the Captain, whose kind and gen- 
erous face had won us at first sight. 

He seemed to us the very picture of a 
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| Scandinavian hero of the romantic days, toned 
|and tamed by nineteenth century civilization, 
Straight as his native pines, with eyes blue as a 
mountain lake, and abundant flaxen hair, he is 
a figure to be noticed any where, and to be 
trusted and admired at the same glance, Our 
Captain is a Finn, and at the same time a per- 
fect gentleman; a sailor from his boyhood, and 
at the same time Professor cf the science of 
Navigation in Helsingfors; which position he 
fills in winter when these gulfs are frozen solid, 
and his occupation as Captain of the Wiborg is 
temporarily gone, He has sailed three times 
around the world, although now but thirty-five 
years old—the first voyage being his wedding- 
tour as commander of amerchantman. He has 
visited New York, and speaks with wonder of 
our “ magic city” of Chicago. He is as kind 
to the humblest steerage passenger as to the 
wealthiest lounger in the cabin, and comes down 
from his lofty outlook on the upper deck to 
make the Finnish waiters understand that it is 
not caviar but cauliflower that a belated passen- 
ger had called for at the dinner-table. In his 
pleasant Finnish tones and idioms, but with 
well-spoken English words, he tells us much 
about his country, wrested from Sweden in 
Czar Peter’s time, and urges us to devote a 
week to its scenery and its people; saying that 
in recent years it is quite common for travelers 
to tarry there a little before making the more 
** fashionable” Russian tour, 

After a pleasant day spent in reading up 
Russia; in writing down notes by the way; and 
in those endless studies of nature, animatc and 
inanimate, which keep one company wherever 
one may be, we came to Abo, on the coast of 
| Finland, and here our steamer was tied up for 

the night, it being in nowise possible to thread 
the mazes of these isle-strewn channels except 
in broad daylight. 

The approach was fine ; the old Cathedral— 
first of Christian temples in these frigid lands 
—tising in ghastly fashion above this ancient 
capital of Finland, Here we attended our first 

| ball. A curious scene in which to begin our 
investigations of a strange land; but it was 
| evening, and there was nothing else to see. 

Imagine it! We land under cover of the 
night; three men of heathenish aspect drive 
three horses with shaggy manes, lengthy tails, 
|and vixenish steps, having over their several 

backs a sort of yoke turned wrong side up, which 
| increases their dangerous appearance, and at- 
| tached to three little, light, rickety contriv- 
| ances called droskeys. Seven expectant individ- 
| uals dispose themselves variously in these vil- 
| lainous vehicles, in momentary danger of cap- 
sizing. The paragon of captains utters an au- 
thoritative sentence in the unclassic Finnish 
tongue; when, presto! we are off, at furious 
speed, with frightful clatter, over the stony 
| street. Our wiry, fiery, littie steeds stay not for 
break, stop not for stone, but rush us through 
the Abo streets in a manner calculated to make 
one sick with jolting, insane with fear, or glee- 


| 


} 
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ful to excess, according to his humor. Ours 
was the last, and the glimmering gas-lights 
cast the shadows of a mad-cap company as we 
raced up the steep streets, past the low, yellow, 
plastered houses standing in unvarying lines on 
either side, and onward to the ball. 

Such rate of speed as ours would bear one 
any where ere long, and soon we spring from 
our low carriages upon the long piazza that 
opens on the ball-room. Here impecunious 
youth were assembled, devouring free of charge, 
through the closed windows, the gay sight with- 
in. Russian copeks swung wide the doors for 
us, and we made our way through the group 
of musicians, the crowd of Russian officers, and 
red-cheeked young Aboens, to benches in the 
rear of the hall, where we seated ourselves with 
much decorum, and, wrapped in shawls and wa- 
ter-proofs, were quite as great a curiosity to the 
dancers as they to us. 


But there were other spectators besides our- | 


selves. The mothers of these beaux and belles, 


and their juvenile brothers and sisters—too in- | 


significant as yet to be allowed a place upon 


the floor, except for an occasional fling with a | 


Finnish exquisite for the moment disengaged. 


Nevertheless, these wall-flowers, old and young, | 


participated in the festivities, keeping time to 
the quick motions of the dancers by rocking 
back and forth in an imbecile way upon a long, 
rickety bench, which threatened momentarily 
to unload itself upon the floor. 

A lull followed our entrance. Dancing was 
for a few minutes discontinued. The youth 
took standing positions on the left of the long, 
bare room, and the maidens seated themselves 
demurely on backless benches tothe right. Now 
shone conspicuous the hero of the evening—a 


Russian officer in full, waist-girding uniform, of | 


medium height, head bald where it was not dun 
color, and fierce mustache, which he tended*with 
much care. The honors of the floor he gra- 
ciously divided with a lady much taller than 


himself and of more generous proportions, who 


wore a sash of black silk which swept the floor 
in broad and ample folds. Back and forth, 
forth and back, and forth again went these twain 
in brisk yet stately promenade, the delight and 
envy of all eyes. Each step was taken with a 
sort of military accuracy; the whirl about at 
each end of the room was.forcible exceedingly ; 
and the frequent flourishing of the large pocket- 
handkerchiefs which they carried gave an airy 


effect to the otherwise rather heavy performance. | 


Some time having been spent in this wise, the 
scraping of the instruments called each one to 
his post, and now the scene was lively to an ex- 
treme degree. Round and round they whirled, 
in style which for energy, enthusiasm, and gym- 
nastic art it would not be easy to excel. 

What particularly strikes us is the forcibility 
of the performance as a whole. For instance, 
take this well-favored Finn. Perspiration is 
streaming from his face; his fair, abundant 
locks are tossing up and down in a manner mel- 
ancholy to behold ; his face is in a blaze of col- 


or; but, persistent still, he brings partner after 
| partner upon the floor, whirls them around the 
} room in a tempest of haste, remands each to her 
original position with inconceivable abruptness. 
and in another breath is off again with some one 
else, on the endless flying chase after nothing 
whatever, It was the most amusing thing of 
all, this bobbing away from one’s partner of the 
previous instant without so much as “by your 
leave,” or ‘‘ may you cool well,” or even a nod 
at parting. 

This moment yonder plump Finness, in de- 
cent gown of lawn, with her thick hair parted 
in front over the left eyebrow and braided pain- 
fully tight behind, is a lithe, active whirler, sup- 
ported by a good-looking, energetic young man, 
dressed as individuals of that description are 
wont to be dressed every where. ‘he next 
moment, left to herself, ignored, forgotten, you 
may observe her, while down the hall twinkle 
the active heels of him who left her stranded in 
this heartless manner, and beside him her suc- 
cessor, in a moment more to be discarded in 
the same inconsiderate style. 

It grew warm. The air was just the least 
| bit tinctured with quick-drawn breaths. We 
mildly suggested (of course by gestures, words 
being beyond us) that an open window would 
improve the aspect of affairs. Some urchins 
from the vasty deep of darkness out of doors 
evidently approved our measures, and looked in 
to signify the same. But an old dame slipped 
from her bench and made all fast again without 

a moment’s loss of time. Hopeless of surviving 
la longer Black Hole of Calcutta experience, we 
quietly filed out between the merry dancers, in 
|an interval of safety, while they indulged in a 
| breathing spell. Not, however, until we had 
seen the gallant officer with the head of bald 
and dun lead off in a mysterious variation made 
up of walking down and skipping backward, 
taking a soliloquy gallopade and then a social 
one, and with marvelous art hopping longitu- 
dinally along, diagonally across, and diametric- 
ally over the floor. 
| Walking back to our steamer through the 
groves and flower-beds of the garden, we unan- 
imously agreed that while with the dancing of 
this company we were not much enamored, it 
was evident that they were kind and simple- 
hearted (the Russian officer considered doubt- 
ful on this head), and in dress and general ap- 
pearance, when at rest, more like other people 
than we should have thonght to find these 
Finns. 
Great noise was had on deck all through the 
| weary night; rattling of chain and labor of cap- 
stan as the cargo was increased. But in the 
early morning we skimmed quietly away from 
| Abo, whose fifteen thousand sleeping people 
| cared as much for our everlasting adieu, waved 
pathetically through the port-hole of our cabin, 
as for the little morning cloud’s departure that 
| glided along with us in the wide, tranquil heav- 
ens. 
All day again we sailed along amidst scenery 
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bearing g the same relation to that of yesterday | ly in fault, and would do well to look more 
as does the comparative to the positive e degree. studiously into the merits of his “‘ Cornell” and 
Late in the afternoon the seven islands of the | ** Wilson’s Outlines.’ 
Sweaborg fortress—the Gibraltar of the North Second. Civilization, like water, finds its 
—frown grimly at us from behind their thou-/| level. Railroads, telegraphs, libraries, hotels, 
sand bristling cannon, all turned toward Sweden | men in dress-suits, ladies in crinoline, post- 
in ominous menace. Soon after we reach Hel- | offices, restaurants, and gas have gone the 
singfors, and here our droskey-ride at Abo is | rounds of this small planet even from the rivers 
ey on a grand scale, and with variations, | to the ends of the earth. 

The Captain is particularly anxious that we Third. Finns look very much like New York- 
should see and like his favorite city, Helsing- | ers and Chicagoans, and vice versa. 
fors, the present capital of Finland, and his| Cronstadt—terrible fortress—heaves in view 
home. It made a very fine appearance as we | toward night of the fourth day. No thunder 
approached, and upon closer inspection holds | of cannon nor belch of smoke assails us harm- 
its own bravely. It has a handsome granite | less voyagers. A. little boat shoots out from its 
quay, with a fine statue of some local hero in grim shelter toward our steamer; a handsome 
the centre of the square that extends from it. | Russian officer, who came on board at Abo, 
A costly church, Corinthian in architecture and | steps into it, lifts his cap, and waves his adieu 
shaped like a Greek cross, is flanked on one side | to us, as four white-capped oarsmen turn the 
by the fine University building, and on the other | boat to shore, and we resume our restless jour- 
by the Senate House. This University was re-| ney. An hour later a dim, gigantic outline 
moved from Abo in 1827, It is the oldest in | stretches before us—it is St. Petersburg, wrapped 
Russia, and has five different faculties and | in the yellow smoke of burning forests near by ; 
thirty-one professors. We went into a book-| it is the miracle of genius, wealth, and industry 
store on a hurried errand, and saw the names | that the great, wicked Peter named fis “ win- 
of Dickens, Thackeray, and Julia Kavanagh on | dow looking toward Europe.” 
the outside of some homelike-looking volumes, | minions 
ranged beside Plato, Plutarch, and Cicero. We REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD 
spent the evening at a soirée musicale in the UNIVERSITY 
pleasure- grounds of Helsingfors. Selections | : 4 
from favorite operas were skillfully rendered | 
by a fine orchestra, Gentlemen and ladies | 
listened as attentively as the most critical Bos- versity is. You have money enough, no 
ton audience while the music was performing, | doubt. You erect -fine buildings, gather fine 
and promenaded docorously in the intervals. | cabinets, accumulate admirable apparatus, even 
The creature comforts of eating, drinking, and | form some very useful but woefully modern li- 
smoking were discarded—seemingly forgotten | braries. But, bless you! money can not make 
—although an excellent restaurant and read-|a university. No college is truly endowed till 
ing-room were close beside the orchestra, | time has endowed it. What do you know of 
There were but three indications by which athe sacred, scholarly associations that pervade 
casual observer could assure himself that it was | the very air of Oxford, and make its very soil 
not a Saratoga scene on which he gazed: the | “holy ground?” They tell me the Roman 
striking uniforms and trailing swords of the} Catholics are building a cathedral in New 
officers; the extreme deference of gentlemen | York. Ha! ha! Cathedrals are not built. 
toward ladies; and the entire absence of exag- | They grow. You might as well try to build a 
geration in the perfect taste of the ladies’ toilets. | forest. The memories that make Westminster 

The Captain had his wish, We were much | and York and Canterbury what they are, that 
pleased with Helsingfors—and we thoroughly | make Oxford too what it is, are like the old ivy 
admired this garden full of Finns! Our views | that grows only where age has given it a foot- 
concerning Finland are completely changed. | hold and prepared the way. No, no; America 
To be sure we have seen the flower of the fam-| may have very useful sort of schools, but she 
ily and the best of its villages, but they so far | can not have a university these three centuries. 
exceed what we had looked for (though, to Why, my own recollection runs back to the 
speak truth, we had not looked at all and had | days when America was in her cradle. I do 
no ideas whatever on the subject, beyond a tacit | not pretend to remember quite as far back in 
notion that we were to see a shivering set of | life as Lord William Lenox, who, in his “ Fifty 
Norsemen) that we have made several ded c- | Years’ Reminiscences,” records his own birth in 
tions for our private use, three of which we here | 1799. But I remember very well my first year 
inflict upon the reader. }in college. The winter of 1789 might properly 

First. The average American is fully per- | begin my college reminiscences. It was a sharp 
suaded that, while he knows by a sort of intui-| one. The frost began on the 24i:h of Novem- 
tion all about the state and standing of other | ber, and never relaxed its grip for fifty-one 
nations, they are so dull and prejudiced as to| days, Master Croft, the musical prodigy, was 
know yery little and to have very incorrect | first introduced to Oxford that year. He be- 
opinions of “the greatest nation on the face of | gan his musical career as an ‘infant phenome- 
the earth ;” whereas, he is hirxself at least equal-| non” at four years of age. He ended it as a 
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Doctor of Music and Professor of the divine 
art at Oxford. His music is not yet wholly 
supplanted by the foreign importations of fancy 
airs from France and Italy. That year, too, 
was characterized by great national rejoicings 
over George the Third’s recovery from his first 
mental illness. Lord North was Prime Minis- 
ter—whom America, I am sure, has occasion 
to remember, Oxford sent up a congratula- 
tory address to the king. 

I should not wonder if you did not even 
know what a bedel is. They tell me that in 
American colleges the students do not wear the 
gowns and caps. <A university without gowns 
andcaps! Though, indeed, Mr. Neale tried, in 
1857, to Americanize our Oxford by abolishing 
all college costumes. But his absurd proposi- 
tion ignominiously failed, ofcourse. Well, per- 
haps you will know better what a bedel is if I 
spell it beadle,- The duties were not very oner- 
cus, itis true. But the office was one of dig- 
nity. On all state occasions it was my province 
to lead the university processions, which I did 
for sixty years. That office is abolished now, 
and I have entered on a pension. Even Ox- 
ford is not safe from the leveling process that is 
robbing England of much of her ancient glory. 
I fought this change of our good old customs. 
But what could I do single-handed ? 

You think I must have seen great changes ? 
Greater changes, perhaps, than you imagine. 
For the first fifty years of my residence here (I 
have lived at Oxford nearly eighty) the only 
communication with the world outside was by 
stage. When the branch railroad was proposed 
(that was in 1838) the College petitioned Par- 
liament against it. The authorities thought it 
would be injurious to the morals of the young 
men. In those early days—the close of the 
last century—the neighborhood of Oxford was 
a dangerous place. Highway robberies were 
of frequent occurrence. Travelers always car- 
ried their pistols ready loaded. ‘The mail- 
coach was often stopped and robbed. For 
greater security gentlemen used to sew their 
bank-notes in the lining of their waistcoat. I 
fancy this was the origin of the phrase investing 
money. 

How did we travel? By stage or on horse- 
hack. As late as 1828 it was recorded as a re- 
markable instance of rapid traveling that a coach 
went from London to Cheltenham through Ox- 
ford, a distance of a hundred miles, in nine hours 
and ten minutes. Our freight came by the Ox- 
ford Canal, which had been in existence twenty 
or thirty years previous. All our coal came that 
way. One winter the canal was frozen up. All 
the coal in the city was burned before spring 
came. Wecould get no more for love or mon- 
ey. We nearly froze to death. Even the well- 
to-do suffered. What the poor did I am sure 
I do not know. 

Yes, on the whole the world has made great 


advances since my childhood, despite the aboli-| et and trowsers of nankeen. 





| races were almost unknown. 
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old times.” The times are far better now. I 
am an oid man, but I am hopeful that you will 
live to see them bet still. I remember very 
well a sharp article ' y Sydney Smith on Pro. 
fessional Educatior, in which he inveighed 
against Oxford for paying so much atten- 
tion to the classics. I think you will find i 
in the Edinburgh Review for 1809. Perhaps 
we did pay too exclusive attention to them, 
There certainly was very little regard paid to 
the sciences in Sydney Smith’s day. The first 
professor in chemistry was appointed in 1784. 
But even classical education was very deficient, 

Prior to the Statute of Examinations—and 
that did not go into operation till 1802—there 
was no real mental discipline, no difficulty jn 
getting a first degree. Divinity lectures were 
neither accompanied nor followed by any ex- 
aminations. In science the questions were 
stereotyped. Little scientific catechisms of 
question and answer were handed down in col- 
lege from generation to generation. In a fort. 
night’s cramming the student could commit this 
to memory, and be ready to pass. In other 
departments even so much as this was not re- 
quired, Did you ever read Lord Eldon’s ac- 
count of his examination? “I was examined,” 
says he, ‘‘in Hebrew and History. ‘" i is 
the Hebrew for the place of askull?’ Iv < ask- 
ed. I replied, ‘Golgotha.’ ‘Who nded 
University College?’ ‘King Alfred.’ - Very 
well,’ said the examiner, ‘you are competent 
for your degree.’” It is a very fair sort of 
sample of college examinations in the last ce: 
tury—just a little bit exaggerated, perhaps, 
However, we were even then more strict than 
they were at Cambridge. There they used to 
grant a degree to men who simply paid their 
fees, and did not even so much as reside within 
the college walls. 

But it was never, within my recollection, 
easy to get a degree beyond B.A. at Oxford. 
A doctorate was refused both to Edmund Burke 
and to Sheridan. It was different in the for- 
eign universities. Degrees there went by favor. 

The story is told of Dr, Pitcairn that, in ridi- 
cule of their diplomas, he applied to some Con- 
tinental institution for one for his footman. 
The satire was not perceived, and the request 
was granted. He next asked for one for his 
horse. This carried the joke a little too far, 
and the college authorities replied that they had 
searched the records, and that the only prece- 
dent they could find for such a diploma was the 
fact that one had been granted to an ass—one 
Dr. Pitcairn. 

On the whole, there has been a great improve- 
ment in sports as well as in studies. 

The athletic games of the present day are of 
comparatively recent origin. Boating and boat- 
I belonged to one 
of the first crews. It was organized in 1806. 
Our dress was a green leather cap with a jack- 
The only boats 


, 


tion of the office of bedel and the Americanizing | we had were thcse that belonged to the boat- 


tendencies of the age. 


I do not say ‘*‘the good | men. 


They would be called tubs now. There 
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to an exclusive aristocratic club; and some 
hunting, of course, but it was too expensive 
then, as now, to be enjoyed by many. Lotter- 
jes were very common. The walls of Oxford 
were plastered all over with their advertise- 
ments, and almost every mail brought us a cir- 
cular. A still worse feature of the times was 
the frequent occurrence of prize-fights. As 
late as 1824 a viscount acted as umpire for one 
combatant and a baronet for the other. Horse- 
racing against time was a popular, but, I al- 
ways thought, a cruel sort of amusement. It 
was no uncommon thing for an Oxford student 
to ride from Oxford to London and back, one 
hundred and eight miles, in tweive hours or 
less, with relays of horses at regular intervals. 
In one instance this was done in eight hours and 
forty-five minutes. Speaking of horse-racing, 
even college sports were affected by the classic 
air of Oxford. A Fellow of one of the colleges 
who drove a tandem called his leader Xerxes, 
and his shaft-horse Artaxerxes. ‘‘ Our tutor,” 
he said, “used to tell us that Aristotle’s meta- 
physics were so called because they came after 
(uera) physics. So my leader having got the 
name of Xerxes, I named his follower Arter- 
xerxes, or more genteelly, Arta-xerxes.” 

In 1819 the first velocipede appeared. It 
had a run, but proved to be no go. It wasynot 
the new-fangled tipsy vehicle that has been late- 
ly imported from France, but a horse on wheels, 
in which the motion was half riding, half walk- 
ing. ‘The only gentleman I ever saw using one 
was a Fellow and tutor of New College by the 
name of Walker. When he dismounted he ex- 
claimed, “ Well, if it were not for the fashion I 
believe I would as lieve walk!” 

Was there much drinking? Just a little! 
In my day we knew nothing of the temperance 
movement, though we needed it badly enough. 
I never was an abstainer, as we always used to 
call the total abstinence men. But they have 
done a world of good. Drinking bouts were a 
very common amusement. They were a sort 
of imitation of the ancient symposium. Per- 
haps their classic character added a little to 
their attractiveness. I remember one such du- 
ello between the Senior members of All. Souls 
and New College. The question to be determ- 
ined was which could produce the best negus. 
A few select friends of acknowledged and ex- 
perienced taste constituted the jury. Jug after 
jug was introduced, tasted, and emptied with 
discriminating gusto and assumed gravity. Not 
till the materials were all exhausted was the 
verdict rendered. New College carried off the 
palm. Andrew Dix, its representative, was the 
successful competitor. ‘‘Sir,” said he after- 
ward to one who was congratulating him on his 
success, ‘‘why do you call it mixture? It was 
no such thing: I got the day by not introducing 
a drop of water—that was my secret.” 

A university like Oxford furnishes language 
as well as literature. Did you ever know the 


was some .1'cket-playing, but it was weaned | 


suffered an experience of the thing. Of course 
there was great competition among the trades- 
folk of Oxford to get the custom of the Fellows, 
And of course the Fellows traded where they 
could get the largest and the longest credit, 
As a consequence they were always in debt. 
Often a Fellow would be literally imprisoned ih 
his own room. He did not dare to stir out. 
His creditor would follow him, and din at the 
door to get in, This dinning gave him his 
name of dun. One student set his scientific 
knowledge to good account. He charged his 
door-handle with electricity, and effectually 
frightened his persecutor away. 

I read in the papers something of your Amer- 
ican institutions. It is curious to see how they 
are fashioned after ours, even in the vagaries of 
the students. Knocker-stealing is at least as 
old as the year 1830. It was at one time a fa- 
yorite amusement. Where occasionally a bun- 
gler was caught at it he was compelled to pay 
the cost of the knockers wrenched off in the two 
or three preceding terms. When Christ-church 
fountain was cleaned out (that was in 1835) it 
was found floored with knockers, and broken 
fragments of sign-boards and door ornaments. 
Once or twice school and college scrapes pre- 
ceeded to pretty serious extremes. In 1793 
the big boys at Winchester school, catching the 
infection of the French Revolution, rebelled 
against the authorities and shut them out by 
barricading the college gate. The revolution 
proved to be brief, however, for the young reb- 
els were obliged to capitulate in a few days for 
want of provisions. ‘Twice, too, in my recol- 
lection, death has been produced in drunken 
college brawls. In any other community it 
would have been called murder. But, of course, 
there was no prosecution. In each case the 
offender was a nobleman’s son. 

If I had time I could tell you more than you 
would care to hear about the early life of a good 
many of England’s best men. Oxford, with all 
her faults, has graduated a good many. 

Bishop Heber won his first poetic triumphs 
on the stage of Oxford. His prize poem, 
‘* Palestine,” created quite a furore. He was 
a charming speaker. His poems sounded a 
great deal better from his lips than from those 
of any one else. The theatre was filled, even 
on rehearsal evenings, the term he recited that 
poem. He afterward went to India, the grave 
of so many great and good mén, and died there 
—I believe of malarial fever. In 1812 John 
Keble carried off both the prize essays. The 
Church has given him a more enduring prize 
since for his ‘‘Christian Year.” Some of our 
college poets never showed their poetic genius 
after they left Oxford. Whately, afterward 
Archbishop, was something cf a rhymster, and 
a very respectable one too. Did you ever 
happen to read his epitaph on Dr. Buckland, 
then our Professor in Geology? Iam not sure 
that it has ever been in print. Dr. Buckland 
was a bit of a wag, and enjoyed it as heartily 





origin of the word dun? I hope you have never | as any of the students. 
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EPITAPH. (By euthsteation. ) 


Where shall we our famous Professor inter, 
That in peace he may rest his bones? 
If we hew him a rocky sepulchre 
He'll rise and break the stones, 
And examine each stratum that lies around; 
For he's quite in his element underground. 


If with mattock and spade his body we lay 
In the common alluvial soil, 
He'll start up and snatch these tools away 
Of his own geological toil. 
In a stratum so young the Professor disdains 
That imbedded should lie his organic remains. 





| ended, 
| whole of the last three-quarters of a century, 


But exposed to the drip of some case-hard'uing spring, | 
His body let stalactite cover, 
And to Oxford the petrified sage we will bring 
When he is incrusted all over. | 
There, mid mammoths and crocodiles, high on the | 
shelf, 
He shall stand as a monument raised to himself. 


It is singular, by-the-way, that the hypothesis 


of the first verse became an actual fact on Dr. | 
Buckland’s death, years after. He was buried | 
in a grave expressly hewed out of the solid 
rock at Islip, six miles from Oxford. 

Whately was a natural quiz. In 1834 the | 
Duke of Wellington was eleeted Chancellor of | 
the University. Lady Morgan tells the story | 
that on hearing the news the then Archbishop 
of Dublin requested an audience with the new 
Chancellor. ‘‘I came,” said he, *“*to demand | 
a troop of horse, my lord.” ‘ For whom?” 
**For myself.” ‘‘Oh,Isee!” A pretty sharp 
satire on the appointment of the old hero to the 
head of the University. But the Archbishop | 


was always fond of his joke, and never very | 
reverential. 
You might not be astonished that he should 


have written poetry in his youth. His prose is 
very rhythmical. But no one would suspect | 
Dr. Mansel of being a poet. He was in college 
in 1852, and produced a long poetical quiz on 
the Parliamentary Commission. One verse is 
enough to give a sample of them all. You see 
his battle with the German philosophers dates 
back to his college days: 


“Professors we, from over the sea, 
From the land where Professors in plenty be; 
And we thrive and flourish, as well we may, 
In the land which produces one Kant with a K, 
And many a Cant with C. 
Where Hegel taught, to his profit and fame, 
That something and nothing were one and the same.” 


All college poets did not make so good use 
of their pens in after-life as Archbishop Whately 
and Dr. Mansel have done. But I do not know 
but they were as well paid. At one time poet- 
ical advertising was allthe rage. The lotteries 
and blacking manufacturers and Jew tailors | 
inundated the papers with doggerel rhymes | 
puffing their wares. Unsuccessful competitors | 
for prize essays found here an appropriate field 
for their poetic talents. ‘‘La, Sir,” said the 
vulgar wife of a wealthy “ merchant” of that 
stamp, ‘‘ d’ye think we wastes our time in writ- 
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ing chem stuffs and puffs ? No, indeed; 
keeps a poet from Oxford College.” 

I might tell you the whole story 
Tractarian movement. It commenced at Ox- 
ford. It began in an honest endeavor, by men 
earnest themselves, to revive a spirit of earnes; 
ness in the Church of England. It ended in g 
good many of them going over to the Church 
of Rome. But the story is a long one, and 


of the 


| would involve too much of Church history and 


Church dispute. My reminiscences are not 


I have lived over this evening the 


| But it is late. The blazing fire has turned to 
embers. The glowing embers are fast turning 
|to gray ashes. My candle has burned low. 
My wearied hand holds an unsteady pen, And 
I must stop. 


A WONDER. 


| Stirz alway groweth in me the great wonder, 


When all the fields are blushing like the dawn, 
And only one poor little flower plowed under, 

That I can see no flowers, that one being gone: 

No flower of all, because of one being gone. 


Aye, ever in me groweth the great wonder, 
When all the hills are shining, white and red, 

And only one poor little flower plowed under, 
That it were all as one if all were dead: 
Aye, all as one if all the flowers were dead. 


1 can not feel the beauty of the roses; 
Their soft leaves seem to me but layers of dust; 


| Out of my opening hand each blessing closes: 


Nothing is left me but my hope and trust: 
Nothing but heavenly hope, and heavenly trust. 


I get no sweetness of the sweetest places ; 

My house, my friends no longer comfort me; 
Strange somehow grow the old familiar faces; 
For I can nothing have, not having thee: 

All my possessions I possessed through thee. 


Having, I have them not—strange contradiction ! 
Heaven needs must cast its shadow on our earth; 

Yea, drown us in the waters of affliction, 
Breast high, to make us know our treasure's 
To make us know how much our love is worth. 


worth: 


And while I mourn, the anguish of my story 
Breaks, as the wave breaks on the hindering bar: 
Thou art but hidden in the deeps of glory, 
Even as the sunshine hides the lessening star, 
And with true love I love thee from afar. 


| I know Our Father must be good, not evil, 


And murmur not for faith’s sake, at my ill; 

Nor at the mystery of the working cavil, 
That somehow bindeth all things in His will, 
And though He slay me, makes me trust Him still. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


RIVALRY. 


was graciously permitted by my conquering her- 
oine to share the honors of her triumph; I led 
her forth; I seized as many of her bouquets as 
UR season was drawing fast to a close—the | two hands could grasp; I held back the curtain 
first season during which Christina and I | that she might squeeze her ample skirts through 
had sung together—the season of fruition! I|—she wore crinoline even when Amina in the 
had some Continental engagements during the | bedroom—I attended her to her brougham, and 
winter; she intended to take absolute rest, for | was admitted to a gracious degree of her pat- 
she had been apparently in uncertain and even | ronage and favor. 
delicate health for some time back, and her **T don’t think the world misses Madame 
yoice had occasionally failed her. Just at the | Reichstein so much,” she remarked to me one 
close of the season she brought on herself, oy | evening. 


want of caution, rather a severe attack of chest “T don’t think it does,” I added, with a bit- 
or throat complaint, as shall be presently to!). | ter conviction that it was only too true. 
Her husband had left London, disappointed “You see,” she went on, complacently, and 


but not dispirited. He was in Paris, striving to | with a quite judicial calmness and self-satisfac- 
teach diplomatists and statesmen there the ne-_ tion, ‘‘it wearies soon, that grand lyricism of 
cessity of doing just what was afterward done; the old school. The world will have vivacity 
that is to say, boldly and in the field taking up| and esprit, One must suit the public; but one 
the cause of Italy against Austria. As yet his) must have tact to do it. For me, I never ad- 
efforts did not promise much success, and of | mired Madame Reichstein; and I know she al- 
England he had no longer any hope. ways detested me.” 

On the very day after the Willis’s - Rooms **Indeed you do her wrong; I have always 
lecture at which I was present, Christina was | heard her speak very well of you.” 
attacked by a sort of nervous weakness and ** Possible; but that was before she thought 
cold, and her place was vacant for a week. | I could be a rival. One does not like a rival, 
Mile. Finola made her hay while the sun shone, | especially when one is not very young. She 
and came out prominently. Crowded houses | will soon be quite passée, I think. How old is 
and animated audiences greeted her, and she | she?” 


began to walk the stage with an air of conquer- “T really don’t know,” I replied, rather 
ing rivalry in the very rustle of her petticoats, | coldly. 

Critiques were written, proclaiming her the mis- “Truly? I thought you knew her whole 
tress of a new style, the leader of a new lyrical | history, She can not be much less than forty.” 
school. She took all the praises with a quiet “Oh yes, certainly, very much less than 
nonchalance, as if they were nothing but the | forty; not more than thirty, perhaps.” 
homage properly due to genius. To crown the “‘Then you do know something of her? I 


whole, she undertook some of Christina’s own | always heard that you did. Yes, I heard that 
favorite parts, and produced a curious half-pa- | you were in love with her ever so long ago—be- 
thetic, half-comic mélange, which it was not pos- | fore I was born, perhaps—and that she married 
sible to think uninteresting, kept people’s eyes | somebody else, who was killed, or died, or ran 
and ears quite open, puzzled many intelligent | away; and lately I heard that you had arranged 
and appreciative listeners, and was hailed with | your old quarrel, and were going to marry her ; 
positive enthusiasm by the general public. | but I didnot believe that.” 

I had to sing with Mile. Finola in most of | This was all hideously annoying; and no- 
her parts; and at first I put on a kind of high- | thing but the sense I had of the absurdity which 
art indifference toward the whole affair. In-| would attach to a dispute with sach a girl, who, 


deed, I did not care to sing with any woman 
but Christina, and I looked upon little Finola 
as a mere musical stop-gap. But her triumph 
fairly startled me; and the evident dissatisfac- 


tion of some of the audience at my own careless | 
performance, together with some sharp repri- | 


mands from the fair singer herself, piqued and 
roused me at last into animation. I determ- 


ined to enter into the spirit of the thing, and | 
play my part in the admirable fooling. I sang | 
and acted my very best, reproached my white- | 
robed Amina (whose stage night-dress was a | 
| a high head over one for a long time, it is a 


master-piece of elaborate millinery such as no 
princess ever went to bed in) with all the tones 


after all, talked no worse than most women will 
do of rivals, prevented me from giving some 
sort of distinct expression to my feelings. 

Mille. Finola read my face and laughed. 

* Allons!” she said, ‘“‘you are angry with 
me because I mock myself of your old love. 
I believe she is more jealous of me now than 
ever.” 

**Come now, Mademoiselle, don’t be foolish. 
You are not ill-natured, I know, and you ought 
not to talk spiteful nonsense of that sort.” 

**Perhaps. But when a2 woman has carried 


grand provocation to be spiteful. Without 


of despair and jealous madness; clasped my | doubt, she has said as much or more of me 
plump and tightly-laced Leonora, and sighed | since these last few days; but I will say not 
out to the uttermost my passionate farewell. I} one word more if you are hurt; and don’t 
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quarrel with me, for I meant no harm; and if 


I had known it would touch you, I never would 
have said a word against her—du moins in your 
presence.” 


That night we were singing together in the | 


Trovatore, which used to be such a favorite 
then; and the audience were even more than 
usually delighted with the astonishing little 
Leonora, After one of her thrilling passages 
(which reminded me of a canary-bird in love), 
the beautiful Leonora passing me quickly, said, 


with a beam of self-satisfaction twinkling in her | 


bright eyes, ‘* She is in the house.” 
I had no need to ask whom she meant. I 
saw Christina in a box. She was very pale, 


and looked worse than I should have expected. | 


I called to see her next day, and ventured to 
reproach her for coming out at night so soon ; 
but she made no answer on that subject. 

“You sang very well last night,” 
**with more soul than you generally throw into 
your parts.” 

“Did I really? I was afraid I was getting 


through in a blank and careless kind of way. | 


What did you think of Leonora?” 


I asked the question with some doubt, un- | 


willing to ask it, but not seeing how to avoid 
it. Iexpected some sarcastic or contemptuous 
answer, or some transparent affectation of ad- 
iniration. 

“*] was both surprised and pleased with her,” 
Christina answered, with perfect composure and 


apparent earnestness. ‘‘ There is something 
quite new and fresh about her style, which | 


makes her very interesting. I never thought 
she had so much originality. She quite in- 
spired you.” 

“*Did she? Tam glad to be inspired by any 
body, or in any way.” 

**You don’t sing so well with me. Why?” 

* Perhaps because I strive to do my best too 
anxiously. Besides, your genius rebukes me, 
Christina; that is the truth. You are too true 
an artist for me; I don’t care about little Fi- 
nola,” 

** People say you do, in another sense.” 

“Do you believe them ?” 

“No, Emanuel, not I.—What do you think 
of Mr. Lyndon’s daughter ?” 

She looked at me fixedly while she put this 
utterly inappropriate question. 

**She is a beautiful girl, and I should think 
she must have a beautiful nature. How came 
such a father to have such a daughter ?” 

“You dislike Mr. Lyndon, and can not judge 
of him. Now J don’t dislike Lilla.” 

“No; why should you ?” 

“Some women one could dislike, others one 
could not. I could not dislike your little friend 
Finola; I should as soon think of disliking a 
clever linnet. No matter; let us pass all that. 
You must sing your very best with me on Mon- 
day.” 

**Next Monday? You surely don’t mean to 
sing next Monday ?” 

** Indeed I do.” 





she said ; | 


* 
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| “Is that not rashness ?” 

| Very likely. I mean to do it, though,” 

| ‘*Pray, Christina, don’t attempt it. Do let 
|me advise you—” 

‘*My dear friend, I never take advice. \, 
voice is quite restored, and I mean to sing 0; 
Monday. Do you think I am going to alloy 
the season to close with your little friend in fy)] 
possession ?” 

‘*You don’t fear rivalry. Your place is al- 

| Ways yours to resume when you will.” 
“Still, you don’t know what woman’s vanity 
| is, if you-think I could be content to endure a 
| six months’ exile from London with the know|- 
|edge that I had left your fascinating friend in 
possession of the field. No; I must win a bat- 
tle before I go. Besides, I want to sing with 
you again; [ want to be certain whether you 
‘an not sing as well with me as with her.” 

While we were speaking there was heard a 
trampling of horses in the street below; and 
in a moment a card was brought te Christina. 
When she looked at it she glanced at me sud 
denly, and with a sort of flush in her face, as 
| if I were somehow concerned in the matter. 

**No, I can’t see her,” she said to her Ger- 
man companion, ‘Yet, stay; it’s very kind 
of her. Yes; show her into the other room, 
| Meta.” 

I rose to go. 

‘“*One moment, Emanuel; oblige me by re- 
maining one moment. I wish it particularly.” 

I remained; standing up, however. 

Presently I heard the rustle of skirts up the 
stairs and in the next room. 

**Now, Emanuel,” said Christina, with an 
odd and embarrassed kind of half-smile, ‘‘ you 
lare free to go. No; you need not advise or 
| remonstrate ; it would be useless. I mean to 
{resume my place on Monday, and dethrone 
your little friend, or perish in the attempt.” 

She laughed a somewhat forced and flicker- 

ing laugh, and I left. 

Who was her mysterious visitor, whom I was 

not to pass on the stairs even; for that was 
' clearly the reason why Christina had detained 
/me? Well, there could not be much mystery 
on the part of the visitor. As I came into 
Jermyn Street I saw a mounted groom leading 
a lady's horse up and down before the door. 
I knew the man’s face perfectly well; he was 
one of Mr. Lyndon’s servants. The visitor was 
evidently Lilla Lyndon. 


| 


| 


—_—~——_ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A DEFEAT. 
| 
! 


Curistrna carried out her resolve, and sang 
the following Monday night in one of the parts 
to which Mademoiselle Finola had given a new 
reading. When she came on the stage she 
looked weak, I thought, and nervous. I could 
not see her without deep and genuine emotion. 

| I could not but think of our early acquaintance 
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and our early love; of the promises we had | long-lived. A vague sense of languor and of 
made to each other of a happiness never given | weakness began to diffuse itself through the 
us to enjoy; of the bright assurance of success | house during the*second act. It became ver) 
which always sustained her, and of the success | plain that Christ.na had tried her strength too 
she had won, and the slender joy it seemed to | soon, and was not equal to the task she had so 
have brought her. I felt the keenest sense Of | rashly set herself: It was not that she decid- 
delight when I heard the enthusiastic welcome edly failed, but that she did not keep up her 
she received from the house, and saw her eyes | success. The siiusic of the part became an 
sparkle with triumph ; and yet I could not help | effort to her. She grew more and more dis 
pitying her, because she loved so much a tri- | pirited. In my anxiety that her wish for a tri- 
umph like that. umph should be gratified, [ would have wel- 
She sang exquisitely in the first act—not, in- | comed even some sudden expression of dis- 
deed, with all her wonted strength, as my quick | satisfaction from the house, because that would 
and watchful ear soon discovered, but with all | probably have fired her into energy. Of course 
the soul of feeling and the perfection of articu- | nothing of the kind was heard. The house 
lation which belonged specially to her. Her | was thoroughly sympathetic and respectful. 1 
rival's performance must have seemed, in the | knew how bitter to her would be yven that 
mind of any cultivated listener, a poor and | sympathetic respectfulness ; for it was the soft 
tricky piece of artificiality when compared with | ened shadow of failure where she had expect 
her pure, noble, lyrical style. I saw her in the | ed to be illumined by the full blaze of success. 
interval after the first act, and she was full of | ‘* She’s not herself at all to-night,” said some 
triumph. body to me during a momentary meeting. “She 
“Come,” she said, ‘“‘ I have not been,so rash, | ought not to have sung.” 
after all; I have not failed, you see. I know] ‘She ought not, indeed,” I said, very blank- 
you are glad of it, even though people do rank | ly, 
you on the side of your pretty Mademoiselle| ‘I thought she was going to make a splen- 
Finola.” | did thing of it at first; but it is quite plain that 
“Nobody can sing as you can; and for the | she is not equal to it. I am very sorry she 





< 


rest, you are only laughing at me.” made the attempt, for it will be a sort of tri 

‘‘Perhaps so. Indeed, I feel in exuberant | umph to little Finola and her clique. Have 
spirits to-night; partly, of course, because I | you seen her to-night? ‘There she is, yonder 
have got back my voice, and am about to re-| in that box, seemingly enjoying the whole af 
cover my place, but still more because I have | fair—the little musical humbug.” 
had good news.” | I could not help smiling at the vigorous 

“Indeed! when?” I knew by her expres- | truthfulness with which he analyzed the char 
sion that she was alluding to her husband. acter of Mademoiselle. 

“To-day. Every thing is going well. He ‘**People have been telling me,” he went on, 
hopes to be able presently to take a little rest | ‘‘ that you were going over to her party. No 
at Vichy; and I am going there.” truth in that, I should think ?” 

“But what is going well? for I know no- ‘** Not one solitary word of truth in it.” 
thing.” ‘*No; I hardly thought you could mistake 

“Ach! nor I much more. But he has some | that musical-snuff-box sort of thing for sing- 
enterprise in preparation, and it is going well, | ing, and those winks and shrugs for acting. I 
and he is hopeful. One may rely upon him, | am very sorry for Reichstein, but it’s only just 
for he is not sanguine or extravagant; he is|a moment's disappointment. Let her keep 
not a dreamer, though man people think him | quiet and recover her strength, and she'll ex- 
so. It was quite miserable to me to have to | tinguish little robin redbreast yonder,” 
lie on a sofa all day long up there in Jermyn The extinguishing, however, was not des- 
Street, with nothing to do but torture my brains | tined to take place that night. Christina’s 
and my heart thinking something had befallen | voice failed more and more. The perform- 
him. But things look brighter now. I am | ance dragged through lifelessly and sadly. She 
very well now—don’t you think so ?” could not sing. 





‘**T would rather not see you here to-night. When all was over, I found her far more calm 
I doubt whether you are strong enough even | and self-controlled than I had expected. 
yet.” “*] have made a complete failure of it,” she 


“Strong enough! Quite. I could not be | said. 





better. You don’t think my voice was weak ?” ‘**Tt was too soon for you to attempt singing ; 

‘No; but even now you seem nervous, and | that was all. There was no question of fail- 
look pale.” ure,” 

**Only because I am full of hope and tri- **T ought to have taken your advice from the 
umph.” first; but I was so confident of success. I sup- 

Our conversation was cut short just then, and | pose every one perceived that I was not able to 
I was a primo uomo once more. get through with it ?” 

I was glad when the opera was finished. ‘t ‘*Every one knew, of course, that you had 
was a weary and a painful business to me, and | not been well, and no one expected to find that 
to more than me. Christina's triumph was not | you had fully recovered your voice so soon.” 
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“T saw your friend Mademoiselle Finola. 
No doubt she thinks the victory is hers now— 
and indeed it is. Is it not, Emanuel ?” 

“You have only been defeated by yourself, 
because you would not do yourself justice.” 

**T ought to have taken your advice in the 
matter, for it must have been disinterested. If 
what people say be true, you ought to be glad 
that I persisted in singing, and failed accord- 
ingly.” 

I bit my lips, and felt hurt and vexed by al- 
lusions of which I could not affect to misunder- 
stand the meaning. This was no time, how- 
ever, to take offense at any word of Christina’s. 

“You have not seen her since?” she pro- 
ceeded, with determined and vexing purpose. 
** Why don’t you go to her and congratulate her 
on her triumph ?” 

“T had better,” I could not help answering, 
‘*go to her or to any one who will be less un- 
generous and will understand me better than 
you do, Christina.” 

“But don’t go, please, just yet. I do wrong 
to speak in that way, Emanuel, for I don’t be- 
lieve one word they say about your being leagued 
against me with her—I could not believe it. But 
[ can not help being vexed and spiteful after 
such a failure, and under her very eyes. Are 
you not sorry to see me so weak and vain?” 

**T am, Christina; I do think such ways un- 
worthy of you. What rivalry can there be be- 
tween you and that little creature? Let her 
enjoy her triumph, if she thinks it one. You 
know what it means, and what it is worth, and 
how long it is likely to last. It’s a shame, 
Christina; you have other things to think of 
besides her and her clique and their trumpery 
gossip.” 

“*T have, indeed; and I deserve to be re- 
minded of it. You were always like an honest 
doctor, Emanuel—a doctor who does not mind 
giving his patient a little extra pain if he can 
do any good by it. But you must forgive a lit- 


tle vexation to one who comes out for a great | 
You will come | 
We were to have had a cel- | 
ebration of my triumph; now it shall be a feast | 
Come; and I promise not to} 


victory and goes home defeated. 
and sup with us ? 


of condolence. 
say another word about Finola.” 





quite in the same channel as regards the Lyn. 
Meanwhile Mr. Lyndon 
Then you wil! 


don family, I fancy. 
is my friend and my husband’s, 
not come? Good-night.” 

** You are offended with me?” 
“A little, and justly; but I quite forgiys 
you; only let us say no more about it. And co 
good-night.” 

This conversation took place before we were 
out of the opera-house. I left her, and wen; 
my way alone. 

Walking homeward an hour after I passed 
through Jermyn Street. Coming near Chris- 
tina’s lodgings, I could not help thinking oye; 
the strange mixture of levity and feeling, of 
egotism and generosity, of ambition and friyo- 
ity, which was in that singular nature; ambj 
tion so great and jealousies so small; success 
discolored by such petty bitternesses; great 
hopes made mean by such little pleasures and 
excitements. I wished she had sought solitude. 
not society, that night. I could not bear to 
think of her making one at a small revelry, and 
accepting, and perhaps enjoying, the attentions 
of Mr. Lyndon. Not my Lisette! 

I might have spared myself some of these re- 
flections. When I came in sight of her win 
dows there were no signs of revelry of any sort ; 
all was quiet and dark. She had evidently got 
rid of her guests and gone home to solitude. 

**T don’t understand this woman yet,” | 
thought. ‘‘ For good or ill, I don’t understand 
her. I wonder if I ever shall. Are any wo- 
men ever to be understood at all?” 

Christina sang no more that season, of which, 
indeed, but few nights remained. She had at- 
tempted too much and too soon, and had to 
bear the penalty—bitter to her—of enforced 
rest. 

I did not see her any more that year. I called 
many times, but she could not or would not see 
me. After a few weeks she went to Vichy, and 
thence to Nice. I had several provincial and 
some German engagements, and our paths di- 
vided altogether for many months. 

So closed our first season—for her in disap- 
pointment; for me in disappointment of more 
than one kird. One thing was clear: Christina 


| and I were far more widely separated now than 


**Say any thing you like about her, meinet-| when she was struggling in Italy and I strug- 


wegen; but don’t sink yourself even for a mo- 
ment to her level.” . 


ing my guests; but I will not do so if you will 
come.” 

**Let me refuse. Do not have guests. You 
are not fit for midnight, and talk, and excite- 
ment. Send them away.” 

* Ah, but I am sadly in want of a flash of 
excitement now. Do come, Emanuel; there 
are only to be a few. Mr. Lyndon—” 

‘*No, Christina; forgive me, if I say point- 
blank, I don’t want to meet that man, and least 
of all in your company. I dislike him, and I 
wish I could get you to do the same.” 

“Thanks. Our feelings are not likely to run 


gling in London, and neither knew of the oth- 


| er’s whereabouts. 
** Well, will you come? I thought of dismiss- | 


Let me dispose, once for all, of Mademoiselle 


| Finola, who is of no further importance in this 


story, and need not appear in it any more. She 
had troops of admirers and many adorers ; and 


| among the latter she soon found an eligible hus- 


band. He wasa man of large property and with 
a foreign title. She renounced the stage right 
joyously, and betook herself to an existence of 
balls and receptions, in which her soul found 
higher delight and more fitting sphere than it 
could have discovered in any triumph of music- 
al art. Her name has been forgotten among 
singers long ago; and she is not sorry. She 
carried off at the very outset the only prize she 
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cared about; and she looked back ever after on | feelings one never gets over—never. I shall 
her artistic career as one remembers the weary | never conquer my detestation of the smell of 
progress of a journey which has led him to the | certain medicines. The fuintest breath of them 
warmth and light of a happy home. She lived | horrifies me, as if 1 were again a child about to 
principally in London, not much caring to go | have a dose forced down my throat. I shall 
back to Paris while the shoe-shop still stood in | never lose a sense of delight called up by the 
the Palais Royal arcade. I met her several | smell of tar; because it brings back all the old 
times after her marriage, and she was very | memories of the sea and the strand and the 
friendly and gracious for a while, until chance | boats. I shali never see a scrap of Christina 
and change gradually brought us less and less Braun’s handwriting without emotion. There 
within each other’s sight, and at last extin- | are no particular mysteries to be treasured up to 
guished even recognition. | the end of this story, and I may say at once that 
The first season, then, in which Christina | I love another woman now better then I ever 
and I sang together had come and gone; and | loved the idol of my boyhood. But I can look 
this was what it brought. I knew no end of | at her writing in a letter without any thing of a 
people now, and I doubt if London held a lone- | thrill, while a line of Christina Braun’s hand 
lier man. I felt as if 1 were running to seed ; | would even still produce at the first glance a 
and I longed for a new life—a new start in life. | sort of electric shock. 
It came; but not in the way I had planned or} Christina’s letter was short. 
expected. The unforeseen, as usual, came to © Jdiett Bitintts 
“My pear Emanve.t,—Greeting! I have 
returned to town, as you will see, and I want to 


pass. | 
| speak to you frankly, earnestly, asa friend. Do 


——_»——_——_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CHRISTINA’S INTERVENTION. 


you believe me a true friend, above meanness, 
and wishing you well? If so, forget any little 
d y coldness or ill-humor I may have shown last 
ANOTHER season opens, finding every thing | year, when I was troubled ‘so much mentally 
with me much the same, to all outward ap- | and physically, and come to me at once; if 
pearance, as the season before. I have not yet | you do not thus believe in me, then tear up this 
carried out my idea of going to America; and | jeter, and don't come. Curistina.” 
just at the present moment the idea is rather | 
in the back-ground. I have been in London| IwenttoJermynStreetimmediately. Chris- 
since before Christmas, and the spring is now | tina’s German companion received me at first ; 
well advanced, I am still lodging under the | and in a few minutes Christina herself entered. 
same roof with Ned Lambert, though we some- | She was looking rather pale, but very handsome, 
times don’t meet for weeks together. I hear | and bright-eyed, and splendid. 
rather promising accounts of the poor Lyndons| ‘I am glad you have come,” she said; ‘‘it 
in Paris. I have not seen Christina, or heard | is friendly of you. I wished to speak to youa 
from her all the winter; but I know that she has | little.” And she glanced at the other woman, 
been to Nice, and that Mr. Lyndon, M.P., has | who was still in the room. 
been there, without his daughters; and I know| ‘First of yourself, Madame Reichstein. You 
what the English colony there said and thought, | are recovered—really recovered and strong, I 
and, while I believe it to be false as hell, I am | hope?” 
maddened by such whispers. I know the com-| ‘‘Oh yes, I think so, I was not very well 
mon talk here is that Christina is to marry Lyn- | all the winter; and many things made me un- 
don; and I wish her husband would abandon | eary and distressed.” 


his conspiracies, and own his wife, and live| She looked at me with such an expression 
that I knew she referred to her husband. In- 
deed, I believe her German companion was quite 
in her confidence on this point. 

** But I am better now—much better; quite 
restored, I think. And Finola is married, and 
has a title, and is happy! And Ned Lambert 
is not married, and is not happy! I saw poor 
Ned the othe’ day in Paris; dear good Ned! 
He is not hap)y—and he is uneasy about some 


with her in the face of day. I have heard 
something from him too; and news of him. 
There has been an abortive insurrection in 
Lombardy, and a few poor fellows have been 
bayoneted and shot, and some people blame 
Salaris for it, and say that he was there; and 
others condemn Mazzini, and say that he was 
not there. 

Christina’s engagement here, beginning rath- 
er late this year, is near at hand, and she must 
soon be in town. I have heard that her voice 
is quite restored, but that her general health 
is still weak. 

One morning I receive a letter addressed to 
me in her handwriting. I see it with some- 


of his friends.*’ 


Here Christina lifted her eyes and let them 
rest full on ms, as if she would read my very 
heart. I don't think I met the gaze quite 


| boldly. 


“Did you. meet many friends in Nice?” I 


thing like a start. The time has been my | asked, not knowing any thing else to say. 


whole senses would have stirred at the sight 
at that writing; and even still I can not look 
at it unmoved. I believe there are some early 


‘ 
| ‘Some; not many. Mr. Lyndon was there 
| part of che time.” 
| “So I heard,” 
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I now looked fixedly at Christina in my turn. 
She did not wince. 


“‘T believe,” she said, quite carelessly, ‘some | 


people say Mr, Lyndon and I are to be married. — 
What do you think of that story, Meta?” 

Meta smiled a dry smile. 

“ Herr Lyndon is ein bischen alt—a little old,” 
was her only remark ; and in a moment or two, 
to my great relief, she left the room, and I pre- 
pared to hear what Christina had to say. 

When Meta was present, Christina had been 
sitting on a music-stool, while I sat quite away 
on a chair near the window. When we were 
left alone, she rose and stood near the fire-place, 
where, bright spring day though it was, there 
were blazing embers, and she motioned to me 
to come near, 

I came and stood close beside her. 

““T have asked you to come,” she said, ‘to 
speak of you, not of me.” 

I suppose that was a note of defiance in re- 
ply to my look when we spoke of Mr, Lyndon. 

There was nothing indeed I wished to say or 
to hear said on the subject of Mr. Lyndon and 
his attentions, or the talk they created. I 
merely bowed my head in token of assent. 

Then Christina, ‘throwing back her hair with 
one hand, and looking fixedly at me for an in- 
stant or two, said : 

“Now, Emanuel, I have something earnest 
to say to you. Just a word or two of question 
and of warning. You will take both question 
and warning in a friendly spirit, will you not?” 

I think I now knew what was coming, al- 
though the reader does not. I fear I flushed 
a little; but I answered calmly, 

‘* Surely, Christina, I could not receive any 
word from you but as a friend.” 

“T thank you for the confidence. 
the word, Emanuel. 
don ?” , 

* About Lilla Lyndon! 
don? There are two.” 

Christina shook her head. 

“Not worthy of you, Emanuel. 
no purpose. Tell me to mind my own affairs 
and leave you to yours, and I will do so. But 
if you allow me to be your friend, and admit 
confidence, don’t evade. I have always con- 
fided in you.” 

“T don’t think you have.” 

**So far as I could just now. 
you there are certain things I can not quite ex- 
plain even yet, but that they shall be explained. 
[ have never evaded your questions. I once 
rather anticipated them—put them for you and 
gave the answers, so far as any answer might be 
given. Now, have you not been evading my 
question? Did you not understand it? Did 


Now for 
What about Lilla Lyn- 


Which Lilla Lyn- 


I not see in your face that you understocd it ?” | 


“Well, Christina, I suppose I did. It is no 
use trying to evade so keen a questioner; and 
I wish I had answered you directly at once, 
and not given an appearance of mystery where 
there is none, ang no need of any. Come, put 
any question you will—only don’t expect that 


Evasion to | 


I have told | 
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| any thing mysterious or romantic or intere 
is likely to come in the way of answer,” 

** Well, then, again: what about Lilla Lyp. 
| don?” ‘ 

‘**T can only say, so far as I know, nothing 
To Lilla Lyndon I am nothing. ‘To me she j, 

| a sweet, calm, pure-hearted creature, who seems 
to come out of dreamland, or poetry, or som 
old chronicle of saints—and that is all.” 

** How long have you known her ?” 

** Comparatively speaking, ashorttime. Th 
first time I ever saw her, and spoke to her, was 
before I went to Italy, and I then saw her hard 
ly five minutes, Last season I saw her with you, 
as you will remember, Since I came back. | 
—I did meet her again.” 

‘That is, you threw yourself in her way ?” 

**T did; but not for any purpose of my own 
I threw myself in her way because I thought | 
saw through her a means of helping and ser, 
ing two dear friends—you know them both- 
Ned Lambert and Lilla, the other Lilla, Lyt 
don. Most truly can I say I did not selfish 
do this; but I did it, and this was how our ac- 
quaintance began.” 

** All that I knew.” 

“Then that is all.” 

**No, not nearly all, 
lately ?” 

**T have.’ 

* And often ?” 

‘* Yes, often.” 

‘**In plain words, you have met this girl reg. 
ularly, by appointment with her, in Kensington 
Gardens ?” 

** No, Christina, that is not so. Whoever 
told you that part of the story told you what 
was not true, what was flatly false; and if ii 
were a man, I should like to have a chance of 

|saying as much to him. One word of this 
kind never passed between us, We never met 
by appointment. I am not so mean as to think 
of such a thing; and if I had suggested it, I must 
| have been answered just as I deserved.” 
| Well, I hear all this with pleasure—with 
some pleasure, at least. But you have met 
several times, quite by accident, as she walked 
in Kensington Gardens. She has stopped and 
spoken to you at the railings as she rode in the 
Row.” 

“She has; and to many others too.” 

“Yes; the recognized friends of her family ; 
| her father’s friends.” 
| I felt myself flushing with anger. I wish I 
'could have felt myself clear enough of con- 
science to reply. 

“Come, Emanuel, again let me quote Zwisch- 
en uns sei Wahrheit. You have deliberately put 
yourself in the way of meeting Miss Lyndon?” 

“T have.” 

** And you have met her so often and so reg- 
| ularly that you can nearly always count upon 
| meeting her on certain days in the same place. 
| This is true?” 
| It is true,” 


‘* And she is—well, not to be hard upon your 
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You have met her 
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years, Which would seem painfully like being 
hard on my own—she is at least fourteen or fif- 
teen years younger than you—is, in fact, con- 
siderably under age ?” 

“She is.” 

« And you think you are acting honorably in 
this?” 

“JT do not!” I exclaimed, so suddenly and 
sharply that Christina drew back a little and 
glanced uneasily at the door, as if fearful lest 
we should have been overheard. “I do not, 
Christina! I count it dishonorable—frankly 
dishonorable. Ihave been ashamed of myself 
long enough for doing it. When a.poor boy in 
a emall sea-port, I would not have done so. 
But I have changed, and life has been dull and 

mely to me, and I did like to meet that sweet 
pure girl, who seemed to me something so un- 
like the common world that her very presence 
brightened life to me. And I am afraid I liked 
it none the less because I detested that cold- 
blooded, sensuous, selfish old hypocrite, her fa- 
ther.” 

‘Hush, hush, Emanuel, you don’t know Mr. 
Lyndon—you and he seem, I can’t tell how, to 
have a sort of instinctive aversion to each oth- 
er.” 

“No; I don't suppose he even honors me 
with his aversion—and I don’t care.” 

“Then let him pass; come to his daughter. | 
I think I am satisfied, Emanuel. I think, as 
you look this thing so fearlessly in the face and 
don’t spare yourself, you need no farther ap- 
peal—no appeal from me; still, I meant to give 
you a warning. Let me give it before you 


leave; we shall not often have such confiden- | 
Emanuel, do you love this 


tial conversations. 
girl?” 

I turned away, and walked to the window. 
Christina came to me, and laid her hand upon 
my shoulder. 

‘Speak frankly to me—as to your friend or 
your sister. Do you love her?” 

**Can you ask such a question ?” 

“Oh yes. Gone is gone, my friend, and 
dead is dead. I don’t expect that the past 
could live forever in vour heart, and I should 
be sorry if it did. Let us remember nothing 
but so much as may give us a right to trust in 
each other. You do, then, love her?” 

Christina's voice trembled a little as she spoke. 

“ Christina, I have not thought of loving her ; 
not in that sense. Not as I loved you—not as 
|” 

“Then why do you meet her?” 

** Because I was lonely, and at odds with ev- 
ery thing, and her voice sounded sweetly in my 
ears, and her eyes looked kindly on me; and 
she was a mild delightful influence, and I was 
selfish enough to think of nothing else.” 

‘*Then my warning may be of use. Listen, 
Emanuel. If you loved the girl passionately, 


and hoped to marry her, you might possibly | 


gain your wish; for I believe there is nothing 
her father would not in the end consent to for 
her sake. But I don’t believe you could be 
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happy with hes, «* she with you. Shei a 
sweet, loving child, with a child’s feelings. She 
has, I think, no strength of character, no endur- 
ing, absorbing affection. Either she must lead 
a life with you to which she would be utterly 
unused—you know that she has never breathed 
our atmosphere of Bohemia—or you must live 
a kind of pensioner on her father, maintained 
as the husband whom his willful and foolish 
daughter would marry, and who therefore must 
be taken into the family circle. You wince un- 
der this. Is it not true?” 

**But there never was the faintest idea of 
any thing ofthekind. Never. Good Heavens! 
one may speak to a young lady without—” 

“Yes, one may; but when one meets the 
young lady very often clandestinely—” 

**Clandestinely !” 

‘*What other word can you find for it? 
Clandestinely, and nothing else. When one 
does this, he must contemplate something, or 


| he must have no brains and heart at all; and 


you have both. Emanuel, I would, at almost 
any risk, save you from an entanglement that 
could only end, I am sure, in unhappiness. 1 
speak to you, therefore, with an openness which 
perhaps wise people and good people would 
think does me little credit. Lilla Lyndon loves 
you; 

I am afraid the first emotion created in me 
by this declaration was a pang of fierce and 
wild delight. It was followed quickly, as by a 
rush of cold air on a burning forehead, by a 
chilling sense of hopelessness and pain and 
shame. 

‘*Tt can not be so, Christina; it is not so.” 

5 hi It is so; Iknowit. Do you think I would 
| talk of the poor girl so if I did not know what 
I was saying? Itisso. I have seen her late- 
ly; I know her well; I have talked with her 
| many times; she has come and seen me here 
in this room; and a thousand things, a thou- 
sand words, have betrayed her poor little secret 
|to me. Perhaps she does not know it herself. 
I don’t suppose she has ever indulged much in 
examination of her own heart. What of that? 
I have eyes, and can see. If she were sinking 
into a consumption, she might not know it; but 
I should know it, or you. There is nothing 
much to wonder at in the matter, Emanuel. 
The poor girl has hardly ever met sny men but 
elderly members of Parliament, and heavy cap- 
italists, and bishops. I know Mr. Lyndon too 
| well to suppose he would allow any poor and 
| handsome young curate ever to come near his 
daughter. Wohlanf! Your whole life is to 
her something interesting, strange, romantic. 
What is there to wonder at? I dare say if she 
had met a dove-eyed young clergyman in good 
time, the thing never would have happened. 
Mr. Lyndon is like the man in sop who shut 
up his son in a tower lest he should be killed 
by the lion; and, behold, the picture of a lion 
on the wall brought his death.” 
| Christina spoke with flashing eyes, and with 
all the dramatic energy she always had shown 
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since her girlhood, whenever she felt any m- 
terest in what she was saying. A stranger 
might have thought she was acting even now; 
but I knew she was not. 

‘*Why do you tell me this—even if it be 
true?” 

** Because I think I am speaking to a man 
of honor and spirit, and that the best appeal to 
you I can make is by the full frank truth.” 

““What‘would you have me do—supposing 
all this to be true ?” 

“Give up this girl—leave her—never see her 
again! Leave her before it be too late. She 
will forget you, Emanuel, believe me; she will 
forget you, if only you leave her in time; and 
she will marry somebody her father likes, and 
she will be a good obedient girl, and very hap- 
py, and her days will be long in the land, as the 
story-books put it, or the religious books, or 
what you will. And you will forget her; you 
say even now you do not actually love ner. 
She will cry a little, perhaps; but all girls cry 
for something, and I really don’t think it much 
matters for what.” 

**Christina, I don’t like your tone—I don’t 
like your way of speaking.” 

She laughed—a low, slight, scornful laugh. 

“Not romantic and tender and sentimental 
enough, perhaps? But look what your romance 
and tenderness come to. You are teaching this 
girl to deceive her father—yes, you are—yet 
you don’t know that you love her, and vou have 
no object whatever in meeting her! Turare! 
You are not a boy, Emanuel, to act so any | 
longer.” 

I bit my lips. I felt vexed and ashamed, | 
and only too conscious that I deserved all she | 
said or could say. 

‘** Well, Christina, I must try to deserve your 
better opinion, and to act with more judgment 
and manliness. I make no promise, and I 
must act for myself in my own way; but I hope 
you shall have no further cause to feel ashamed 
for me.” 

“That is like yourself—your old self; I am 
sure you will do right after all. I would not 
talk to you in this way, if I thought you loved 
this girl; I would rather say, Fling every 
thought away but that of loving her and hold- 
ing her against the world. But you do not, 
and I think she will be cured at last of her love 
for you.” 

I rose to close the conversation. 

**T will do my best, Christina. Existence, 
I suppose, is always to be a bore and a weari- 
ness and a renunciation to me. Well, I accept | 
the situation; it will come to an end some | 
time.” 

“Oh, pray, don’t speak so.” 

**Yes; I am weary of every thing. I am 
sick of this wretched profession—or art, or | 
whatever you choose to call it—for which I 
have no heart and no genius, and in which I | 
know I can never come to any thing worth liv- | 
ing for. I am tired of the people one meets, | 
and the follies one commits, and the weary re- | 


straints one has to put on if he would not com- 
mit follies, and worse. What is one’s motiye 
in living? I don’t know.” 

“Still we live, my dear; and we can byt 
make the best of it. I at least will not see yoy 
sink away, Emanuel, into any folly or fatality 
without saying a word to interpose. Perhaps 
you think I have no right to preach or to ad- 
vise ?” 

I waved my hand to repudiate this idea. 

** But we made a pledge of friendship, Eman- 
uel, when we entered on—that new chapter of 
our lives; and 1 have kept it in my heart as 
sacredly as I could, though we have not often 
met. And I do not—indeed, I do not—think 
this you have done could come to any happi- 
ness for you or for her. Perhaps I don’t un- 
derstand the little girl quite, you will say,” and 
she smiled slightly; ‘‘ but if I am wrong, the 
thing will come to pass none the less because | 
ask you to be open and manly, and yet careful, 
You ask me what is the use of living, and how 
one is to bear with life? My good friend, oth- 
ers have bitter burdens too to bear, and bitte: 
bad temptations to resist; and I could tell you 
how they learn to do it, only I dare not ye:; 
yeu would smile at me, or think me hypocritical, 
and I could not bear either. But one time | 
will tell you—that, and other things too which 
now perhaps you do not know or guess, No, 
don’t ask for explanation; I have said enough, 
and too much. Now, good-by !” 


—_—»———_- 


CHAPTER XXV. 
IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


THe conversation with Christina, which left 
me a little mystified in the end, has at least 
cleared up something of my story since the 
Lyndons, mother and daughter, left London. 
Perhaps it has told so much that I might now 
go straight on with the rest as it occurred, and 
without turning back to review or explain any 
thing. But it would possibly be weil to give a 
few lines to a candid recapitulation of what had 
taken place, and to a chapter of my life which 
I always look back on with a mixture of pride 
and of shame. 

When poor Ned Lambert was left by Lilla 
Lyndon, he and I spoke but a very few words 
over the matter: few, but enough. He was a 
silent fellow by nature, and a man to crush down 
what he felt. He knew how thoroughly I sym- 
pathized with him ; and a grip of the hand from 
such a man or to such a man is incomparably 
more eloquent than words. His nature was 
quiet, patient, confiding; he knew that Lilla 
loved him, he knew that there was some reason 
why he must at least submit to wait; and he 
submitted, and asked no questions. He did not 
maunder, or mope, or idly repine at fate or any 
thing else, but only seemed to throw a fiercer 
energy into every thing he did, to the very 
smoking of a cigar; and he used to sit up half 
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the night devising new improvements in the | worlds. It no more’ occurred to me as possible 
construction of organs. He told me he went to | that such a woman could turn one thought to- 
see Christina sometimes, but never when any | ward me than that one of the Madonnas of 
body was likely tobe there. He ** dropped her | marble in an Italian chapel could have come 
a line,” he said, when he felt anxious to say a | down from her pedestal in the sacred stillness 
word to her, and she always set apart a time to | | of the evening, and, like Diana, kissed some 
suit him at the earliest moment. Like most | mortal worshiper. 
silent men, he was, I am sure, ready to be very She had only"known before that she had a 
effusive and confidential with any woman he | | cousin whom her father would not suffer her to 
trusted in; and I have no doubt ‘that he told | see; of her uncle she had known nothing. She 
Christina every word of his disappointment and | spoke to her father, and pleaded hard ; and all 
his love, and talked to her as he would not—| she obtained was permission to write to the 
indeed, as he could not—have talked to any | other Lilla Lyndon. From Lilla the elder she 
man alive. doubtless received encomiums of my honor and 
Meanwhile his occupations took him a good | integrity and brotherly affection, and so forth, 
deal out of town. I don’t know whether Lilla | which led her to confide frankly in me. She 
Lyndon wrote to him: she wrote to me some-| did not despair at all of winning over her father ; 
times, and gave me good news of her presper-| and but for the too frequent presence of her 
ous and promising occupation in Paris. Of | hard and puritanical step-sisters—she was the 
course I told her all about Ned Lambert, and | daughter, the only child, of Mr, Lyndon’s sec- 
hardly any thing else, when I replied. After a} ond marriage—she might much sooner have 
while she began to tell me that she had received } prevailed. I learned from her that she had 
the sweetest, kindest letters from her consin| actually found out and tried to ~»deem, and 
Lilla, whom she had never seen, but who had | petted and largely bribed, the wretched old 
suddenly opened up a correspondence with her. | scoundrel, her uncle; and that she really did 
Lillathe elder—Ned’s Lilla—was greatly amazed | contrive, by her influence, and still more by her 
and delighted at this, and could not understand | money, to keep him ffom making any more 
it at all. I felt like one who is conscious of | scandal. How I sickened at the idea of her 
having done something delightfully good, and | meeting the odions old hypocrite! and yet I 
is proud of having it known only to himself. | did not dare to hint at what I thought of him. 
After a while I began to take a somewhat | She had, with all her sweetness, a sort of reso- 
modified and less flattering view of my own |} lute sanctified willfulness about her; and no- 
position in the transaction. thing on earth, except perhaps her father’s 
For all had happened as I told Christina. I} absolute command, could have kept her from 
had acted on the idea of making Lilla the | trying to do good to her outcast uncle. Mean- 
younger the angelic, celestial mediatrix in the | while the only good of keeping him temporarily 
whole of the painful business. I felt sure that | decent was that it made her father feel con- 
her influence over her father would have power} vinced his brother would not dare to annoy 
enough to induce him, for the sake of the other| him any more, and therefore more than ever 
Lilla, to buy off or pension off in some way his | determined not to yield to any entreaty on his 
wretched brother—send him to America or | behalf. 
Australia, or any where out of the way. Many | What I confessed to Christina explains all 
times I passed her door to no purpose. One| the rest. We met by chance frequently. I 
day at last I saw her as her groom was holding | found it was Lilla’s habit to walk almost every 
her horse’s head and she was about to mount. | day in Kensington Gardens for half an hour or 
Perhaps if she had not seen me then, and cord-|so. It was only, so to speak, crossing the 
ially recognized, I might not have ventured to | street from her own house; and her maid was 
speak to her; but she did see me, and gave me generally with her. We spoke together: she 
a frank and friendly recognition; and then I | had always something to say to me about the 
went up and presented myself to her, and told | progress ‘of her endeavors on behalf of her 
her without hesitation that I came of my own) cousin. She did sometimes come alone. I 
counsel, unasked by any body, unknown to any | | did observe the hour and day of her coming, 
body, to plead for her good offices on behalf of | |and I did always contrive to be there. To 
her cousin, the other Lilla. Whatever of se-| speak to her did always seem to sweeten and 
crecy might afterward have grown up, this at | purify life forme. I did at last beg to think 
least was done openly, at her father’s door, an-| I was acting a mean and shameful part, al- 
der the eyes if not within the hearing of her | though no word had ever passed between us 
groom, in the face of day. She received me| which her mother, were she living, might not 
with that innocent, genial, sympathetic trust-| have heard. I did begin to feel ashamed of 
ingness which nothing but purity and nobleness | thus meeting a girl whose father would not, if 
of heart ever can give. |he could, acknowledge my existence; and, 
I confess that as I spoke to her that time, | what was worse still, I did feel conscious of a 
and saw her pure, calm eyes turned to me, and | hideous, degrading sense of gratified malignity 
heard her sympathetic, tender, girlish voice, I|in the knowledge of the fact. This it was 
thought that between her and me lay a distance | which most distinctly told me of my own grow- 
as broad as between two creatures of different | ing degradation. 
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All T had told Christina was trne. I did | seemed far too pure and good, too unworldls 
not venture to think with love of Lilla Lyndon, | and childlike in her goodness, to be loved by a 
My God, I never thought of loving her. She | half-outworn Bohemian like me. She was not 
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of my ways at all. When I saw her I only| 
breathed a purer air for a moment, and then 

went back to my smoke and gas-light and Bo- 

hemia again. But Christina spoke unwisely : 

she counted on a romantic heroism greater than 

mine when she told me that such a girl was 

capable of loving me. Truly, I resolved that 

I must cease to see her; but then I also made 

up my mind that I must see her once more, 

and that I must part from her in such a way 

that at least she should not despise me. Sup- 
pose what Christina said to be trne—and I hard- 
ly vet believed it—the worst of the evil was 
partly done, and it could do little more harm, 

no more harm, to take leave of Lilla Lyndon in 
such a way as should at least allow her to re- 
tain a memory of me which should not be whol- 
ly one of contempt. 

I did not once think it possible that any thing 
but separation could come of our strange ac- 
quaintanceship. Let me do myself justice. So 
much there was equivocal and weak, and un- 
generous and mean, in this chapter of my his- 
tory, that I must protect the reputation of what 
little honorable feeling I always retained. Had 
I loved Lilla with all the passion of a youth’s 
first love, I don’t think I should have attempt- 
ed to induce her to marry me: it would have 
seemed cruelly unfair to her. There appeared 
to be some truth in what Christina said. Lilla 
probably did not and could not know her own 
mind. Any feeling she might entertain for me 
was doubtless but the strange, sudden, ephem- 
eral sentiment of a girl—the foolish romantic 
tenderness a young woman just beyond the 
school-girl’s age sometimes feels toward her 
music-master or her riding-master. It will die, 


and be buried and forgotten in a season: to} 


treat it as a reality would be a treachery and a 
cruelty. The more we hear from the women 
of mature years who confide in us, the more do 
we know that almost every girl of quick fancy 
and tenderness has had her budding bosom 
filled for a while with some such whimsical af- 
fection, which fades before the realities of life 
and of love, and is only remembered, if at all, 
with an easy, half-mirthful memory. To Lilla 


Lyndon, I thought to myself, I shall soon be | 


such a memory, and no more. If I remain in 


London, or return to it, I shall hear of her be- | 
| of the sunlight on the water beneath her. 


ing married to some one who brings her a for- 
tune and a position; and I shall read of her 
parties in the season, and perhaps some day see 
in the papers that she has presented her daugh- 
ter at Court; and we may meet sometimes, or 
she will come to hear me sing, and she will be 


friendly and kind, and not ashamed of the fad- | 


ing memory of these days. I am surely the 
most unfortunate of beings where any word of 
love is in question: I seem to be able only to 
learn what the thing is, or may be, in order to 
have it taken away from me, I must really 
make up my mind to be a stern old bachelor, 
and have done with all thoughts of what is 
clearly not for me. Yesterday I was a boy too 


young to marry; now I am getting rather eld- 
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erly for such ideas. . Let me close the chapter 
altogether; let me see Lilla Lyndon once, only 
once, and bid her a kind good-by, and relieve 
my soul by confessing that I have done wrong, 
and beg of her still to think of the ether Lilla; 
and then I will go and tell Christina what I 
have done, and she will at least approve; and 
so the drudgery of life will just go on as be- 
fore. 

I had walked, thus thinking, along Piccadil- 
ly, which was glaring and garish in the sun, and 
by Apsley House (where, when first I came to 
London, one might yet see ‘‘the Duke” get- 
ting into his queerly-shaped cab), into Hyde 
Park, and so to Kensington Gardens, When 
I reached the shade of the noble old trees of 
Kensington I walked slowly, and lingered and 
looked anxiously around. I came within sight 
of the little round basin which lies, so pretty a 
lakelet, in the bosom of the open, which the 
trees fringe all round, and whence the glades 
and vistas stretch out. London has nothing so 
exquisite as just that spot. With the old red 
palace near at hand, and no other building in 
sight, one may ignore the great metropolis al- 
together, and fancy himself in a park of Anne’s 
days, embedded deep in the heart of some se- 
cluded country landscape. A slight breeze to- 
day ruffled the surface of the little pond, over 
which the water-fowl were skimming, and the 
shadows of birds fell broken on it as they flew 
overhead; and a light cloud could now and 
then be seen reflected in it. The whole scene 
was gracious, gentle, tender, with a faint air 
of melancholy about it, which was but a new 
grace. 

On one of the seats which look upon the lit- 
tle basin I saw Lilla Lyndon sitting. She had 
a book in her hand, but she was not reading. 
She looked up from the water as I approached, 
and greeted me with a frank, bright smile. 
She was a very handsome girl, with her youth- 
ful Madonna contour of face, her pale clear 
complexion and violet eyes, and dark brown 
hair parted smoothly, as was then the fashion, 
on either brow. As her brilliant red lips part- 
ed and showed her white small teeth, a gleam 
of vivacity for the first time lighted the face, of 
which the habitual expression was a tender 
calmness, almost a melancholy beauty, like that 


“T am glad you have come,” she said, after 
she had given me her hand, “ for I came here 
much earlier than usual to-day, and it is lone- 
ly, and I have felt rather weary. I have just 
been wondering—perhaps you can help me to 
understand it—why inanimate nature is all so 
melancholy, and why the least throb of life 
seems to be joyous. I have been looking at 
that pool, and the light and the leaves, and they 
all seem sad; and a water-fowl just plunges 
into the pond, and floats and dives, and the 
sadness seems to vanish in a moment.” 

‘*T fear I am not poes enough to understand 


” 


| it. 


‘But you ought to be a poet—in soul, at 
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least. A singer must be a poet, I think, or 
how can he sing? You have made me feel | 
poetic many times.” 

**So I dare say has a harp or a violin. 
have as much music in my soul as the fiddle.” 

**Oh, but that is nonsense. 
thing I read lately that reminds me of a word 
or two I once heard from you about music. I 
have been reading that novel of Richter’s you 
told me to get—the Flegeljahre. Well, 
poet-brother praises the-flutist-brother’s exqui- 
site performance; but unfortunately he gives as 


I 


his reason for admiration that the music brought | 
up all the most tender and delightful associa- | 


tions to his memory. 
that the highest praise : 
I shook my head. 
**No? Well, 
player. He is quite disappointed, and shakes 
his head, and says: ‘I see, then, that you did 
not understand or appreciate the music at all.’ 
So it is with me. When I most delight in 


I should have thought 
should not you?” 


music, it is because it brings up something | “ 


which is not in the music itself.” 

** And I too, Miss Lyndon; and therefore I 
know I am not a true musician.” 

“Then who is?” 

**Well, Madame Reichstein is, 
others.” 

** Yes; papa always says Madame Reichstein 
is. I delight in Madame Reichstein myself, | 
both on the stage and off; more even when off, | 
I think.” 

** You have met her lately ?” 

“Yes, several times. I make papa take me | 
to see her. I never knew a great singer before 
—a woman, I mean. I think her very charm- 
ing. Is she what people call a lady ?” 

“Not what Belgravia calls a lady, certainly. 
Her father was a German toymaker.” 
**You are angry with me for my question,” 
said Lilla, opening her violet eyes widely, and | | 
looking at me with quite a pathetic expression, | 
“and you think me a fool; but do you know | 
the reason I asked the question? I had a rea- 

son.” 

**T don’t know the reason, Miss Lyndon.” 

**Just this, then: somebody—a woman to 
whom I talked of Madame Reichstein—chose 
to speak rather contemptuously of her, and said 
she was not a lady. I asked rather sharply, 
why not? and she answered that she was not a 
lady of rank off the stage, like Madame Sontag | a 
and somebody else, I don’t know whom ; and | 
that she is not received in society. So much | 
the worse for society, I thought.” 

**]T suppose society has its laws every where. 
I don’t suppose Madame Reichstein cares. I| 
am sure she is not ashamed of having been born 
poor, any more than I am, Miss Lyndon. My | 
father was a boat-builder, my mother sewed | 
gloves; my genealogy goes no farther back. I 
don’t suppose I ever had a grandfather.” 

“*You speak coldly, or angrily, as if you | 
thought I cared about people’s grandfathers,” 
said Lilla, gently; ‘‘I wish I had not said any 


and many 


There is some- | people ever get quite over these feelings. 


the | 


so too says Vult the flute- | 


| deed, the only thing that is dear to me. 
| me preserve it. 
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| thing shows Detens Reic hatein, utente L think 
I admire as highly as any body can. You cay 

|not suppose I really care whether her father 
was a poor man or a rich man?” 

** Frankly, Miss Lyndon, I doubt whether 
Per- 
haps it is setter not. I am always angry with 
any of my own class v-ho try to get out of it: 
and I think them rightiy treated when they are 
reminded of their social inferiority,” ; 

I suppose I was speaking in a tone of some 
bitterness. Liilla’s remark, innocent as it was, 
had jarred sharply on me, and seemed to point 
the painful moral of the course into which I had 
been drifting. Even this child had eyes to see 
that she and I. had come from a different class, 
and belonged to a different world. I had been 
standing beside the seat on which she sat. She 
looked up quickly as I spoke; then rose and 
stood near me, and with the gentlest action in 
the world, laid her small hand on my arm. 

“I see that I have offended you,” 
by my thoughtless talk. 


she said, 
But trust me, that 


| if I thought less highly of Madame Reichstein, 
| and—and of you, I should never have spoken in 


such away. I did not suppose it possible you 


| could have taken my words as you have done, 
| It humiliates me even more than you. 


Pray, 


pray don’t misunderstand me; I have no friend 
| I value like you,” 
Her voice was a little tremulous in its plaint- 
iveness, and the kindliness of her expression 
| was irresistible. 


Even wounded pride could 
not stand out against it. 

“Your friendship, Miss Lyndon, is one of 
the dearest things I have on earth—almost, in- 
Let 
Were you going home? and 
may I walk just a little way with you?” 

“Yes, I was going home; and I shall be glad 
| of your companionship yet a little.” 

With all our “clandestine” meetings, we had 
never walked together before. Our sin against 
propriety had been limited to just the occasional 
meetings, the exchange of a few words, and the 
partings. Now I did not offer her my arm; we 
walked side by side down one of the glades 
which stretches nearly parallel with the road. 
A little girl, poorly dressed, darted across our 
path, then suddenly stopped, and looking shyly 


|at me, dropped a courtesy to my companion, 


, and was going on, when Lilla, addressing her 

as ** Lizzy,” brought hertoastand. She talked 
to the child about her father, who had a sore 
arm, and was out of work; and her mother, 
and her brother, and so on; and I heard her 


| say she was going to see them that day; and 


she took out a little purse, and gave the girl 
something. 

‘One of my children,” she said in explana- 
tion; “I have a school; a very little one. I 


|have asked Madame Reichstein to come and 
| see it, and she will sing for the girls. 


I owe a 


great deal to these children. They give me 


‘occupation ; I should not know what to do with 


my existence but for them, our house is so very 
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dull. I suppose a home without a mother al- | preciate you, and like you. I will tell him this 
ways is. Papa is so busy with Parliament and very day. Why should you not come to our 


polities, and so much out.” 
A moment’s silence followed. Then I took | |} 
heart of grace and said, 


house, and be of our friends, and brighten our 


10me a little for us, instead of some of the dull 


and pompous and uncharitable and unloving 


‘Just now, Miss Lyndon, you were kind | people who come to us? Mr. Temple, if you 
enough to say you thought of me as a friend ; | think there is any thing lowering to you in the 
and I asked you to let me deserve your friend- | way our acquaintanceship has been carried on 


ship—” 


| so far; let me bear the blame of it, and there 


. . | 7 . 
“Have you not deserved it? Did you not | shall be no more cause for blame. I will tell 
teach me how I might perhaps serve and help | papa this very day—I will tell him all.” 


those who have claims on me? Have I not 


“That I have met you, and walked with 


eard how true and steady a friend you were | you?” 
H t 7 J 


to my cousin and her mother, and her poor fa- 
ther? Havel not seen all this? Mr. Temple, 


**Yes, every word. Why not? I will tell 


him the whole truth, and he will believe me. 


[ don’t know why papa is so resolute in refus- F will tell him we met here because I wished 


ing to meet or help my uncle. I suppose he 


to meet you, and you were too proud to come 


has good reason; but I myself believe only in| to our house. And I will tell him that you 


mercy and kindness, and—and love. I don’t 
think our religion teaches us any thing else; 
and at least I don’t believe in human justice 
when it only punishes. I must try to bring my 
people together; and I hope to succeed. If I 
do, will not that be a great thing? And how 
could it have been done bit for you ?” 

‘*Tf it can be done, it would have been done 
without me. But I am only too glad to hear 
you speak so kindly and hopefully. I am a 
believer in your religion of pity and mercy and 
love—or in none. But I have to deserve your 
friendship otherwise than in this easy and pleas- 
ant way. Miss Lyndon, I have no right to be 
with you here to-day, Ihave no right to walk 
by your side. I have no right to come, as I 
have come, for the sole purpose of meeting you. | 
All this is wrong in me, and wrong toward you. | 
You are much younger than I am, and your 





kindness and friendship make you only too 
thoughtful for others—not for-fourself. I must 
not see you any more in this way—and I could | 
not help telling you—and good-by.” 


must come often.” 
** And teach you to sing, perhaps?” I could 


not help asking, with a rather melancholy smile. 


‘Yes; why not? that is, if you would; only 


| I suppose you are again too proud, and will be 


offended if I even mention such a thing. I 
should think it delightful.” 

“Miss Lyndon, every word you say only 
shows me, more and more, with what noble- 
ness and innocence—I must say it—you have 
acted, and how unworthy of such goodness and 
such companionship I am. Do follow out your 
right impulse; do speak to your father thus 
frankly, and abide by what he says.” 

**T will; and I will tell him you told me to 
do so. You will find you do not understand 
him as well as I do. Only you must promise 
3 you, 





you will come to our house when he as 

**T might safely promise on such a condition, 
and the result be just the same, but I will not. 
I must at last be open and frank with you, who 
are so candid and sincere with me. No, Miss 
Lyndon, I can never enter your house as a sort 


She looked up at me with a sudden startled, | of tolerated inferior, even if your father did be- 


pained expression, and then her eyes fell, and 
over her clear pale face there came a faint, 
faint flush, 

**Not to meet any more ?” she said at last. 
‘*Then I have done wrong in being here ?” 

* Not you—oh, not you. But I, Miss Lyn- 
don, I have done wrong; I came here, day 
after day, to meet you.” 

‘*Yes; [knew it—I expected you; I wished 
you to come.” 

“But I am not your father’s friend —he 
would not approve of my meeting you.” 

“Who is to blame, Mr. Temple, but your- 
self? Have I not many times asked you to let 
me bring papa and you to be friends? Have 
I not often told you I felt convinced that if he 
only knew you, he would appreciate you as I 
do ?” 

“*You have often said so; but you can not 
know how men of the world think—” 

**But I do know papa; and I know that 
there are few things I could ask him which he 
would not grant. One of the things I have de- 
termined on is, that he shall know you, and ap- 


come as good-natured as you expect.” 
**Inferior! You pain me and humiliate me. 
Have I acted as if I thought you an inferior? 
Am I, then, in your judgment, capable of giv- 
ing my warm friendship and my confidence to 
|an inferior? For shame, Mr. Temple! Have 
|more faith in yourself and your art, and the 
| beautiful life it gives. Have more faith in me.” 
‘**T have more faith in you than in any thing 
| under heaven. But I know what your father 
| 
| 
| 


would think of me. I know what he wonld 
say, and with only too much appearance of jus- 
| tice. I can not, even for you, bear this, and 
| bear it too to no purpose. Speak to him, if 
| you will, but I could never meet you under his 
roof except on conditions which I could never 
| bear, or with an object which is hopeless and 
impossible. No, Lilla—no, Miss Lyndon—” 
hen You may call me Lilla; I wish to be called 
so.” 

‘*No, Lilla; I have come up from the low- 
est life, but I have some sense of honor, and 
some pride. I have done wrong thus far—I 
| never saw it so clearly as now; but it shall be 
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done no more. I have your interest and your 
happiness now far too deeply at heart to think 
in the least of any pain it may give me—or even 
you—to do right. 
hopeless for me, and useless generosity on your 
part.” 

‘‘Then our friendship comes to anend? I 
am sorry. I wished that we might be always 
friends—lI felt life less weary.” 

“Our friendship surely shall not come to an 
end. It shall live always, I hope.” 

‘** But I don’t understand why this should be 


so—why you should haughtily refuse our friend- | 


ship.” 

*“You don’t understand it now, Lilla; but 
you will one day, and you will feel glad—” 

**T am very unhappy.” 

There was a calm, clear sincerity in the 
way she spoke these words which was infinitely 
touching. Was it not likewise infinitely tempt- 
ing? Let those who, like me, yet young, have 


been cast away prematurely from love, and have | 


long felt compelled to believe that supreme hu- 
man joy cut off from them forever—let them 
suddenly be placed face to face with a beauti- 
ful, pure, and tender girl, and see the expres- 
sion I saw trembling on her lips and sparkling 
in tears on her eyelids, and say if it was nothing 


to stand firmly back, and leave her, as I did. | 


When for my sins I am arraigned hereafter, 
as good people tell us we shall be, before some 


high celestial bar, I hope I shall be able to | 
plead that one effort as a sacrifice in mitiga- | 


tion of the heavenly judgment. 
**T am very unhappy,” she said. 

that you have spoken thus, you have made me 

think for the first time that I have been doing 


wrong. I hoped to have brought all my people | 


together, and healed the quarrels and dislikes 
which are so sad and sinful in a family; and I 
hoped to have made papa and you know each 
other and love each other—and he coudd appre- 
ciate you—and to have made much happiness ; 
and now I only feel ashamed, as if I had been 
doing something secret and wrong; and you 
tell me we must not be friends any more. 
have had no friends before; the people we know 
are formal and hard, and only care for politics 
and money; and I don’t care for their society, 
and I can not school my feelings into their way. 
But what is right, Mr. Temple, we must do; 
and I think only the more of your goodness, 


and am all the more sorry, because you have | 


told me what I ought todo. Good-by!” 
She spoke this in a tremulous voice that vi- 


brated musically and sadly in my ears, as in- | 


deed it vibrates there now. There was a look 
of profound regret and profound resignation on 
her face, which to my eyes, unaccustomed to 
see men and women obey aught but their mere 
impulses, good or bad, seemed saint-like, heav- 
en-like. Even then I think I only felt the more 
deeply how little such a nature could in the end 
have blended with mine; how imperative and 
sacred was the duty which divided us in time. 
I could have wished that death awaited me in 
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To meet any more would be 


** And now | 


I | 


flinch. I did no: 
say one tender word, which might have reck 
lessly unsealed the fountains of emotion in tha; 
sweet and loving nature. 

** Good-by, Mr. Temple.” 
in mine, 
warmly, 

**Good-by, Miss Lyndon.” 

There was a pause; neither spoke; and then 
we separated. 

I turned and gazed after her. Her tal). 

| light, slender figure looked exquisitely grace 
ful as she passed under the shadow of the trees. 
and over the soft green turf. I see her stil] as 
I look back in memory ; I see her figure pass 
| ing under the trees, I see the whole scene: 
the grass, the foliage, the sunlight, the grace 
ful, tender, true-hearted girl, who would have 
loved me. 

Her handkerchief had fallen, and lay on the 
grass. I took up the dainty little morsel of 
snowy cambric, and saw her initials in the cor 
ner. I thrust it into my breast: I would keep 
it forever! To what purpose? It is not mine: 
what have I to do With relics and memorials of 
Lilla Lyndon? I ran after her with it. She 
turned round quickly when she heard the foot- 
steps behind her. 

“* Your handkerchief, Lilla—you dropped it; 

| that is all. Good-by.” 
" She smiled a faint acknowledgment; but, 
though her veil was down, I could see that her 
eyes were swimming in tears. She did not 
| speak a word; and I turned and went my way, 
not looking back any more, for I knew that the 
angel who had perchance been a moment under 
my tent had departed from it. 

I went back to the side of the little basin, 
and sat for a while in the chair where she had 
sat; and I leaned my chin upon my hand, and 
looked vacuously at the rippling water. I have 
obeyed you, Christina, I thought; I have made 
this sacrifice. Heaven knows how little of it 

was made for Heaven! Would you ever, un- 

| der any circumstances, have loved me as sh 
might have done? And now all is at an end; 
I have lost her’ What remains? 

I believe old-fashioned theologians used to 
say that man had always an angel on one side 
of him and a devil on the other. My angel, as 

| I have said, had left me; but I suddenly found 
that I was favored with the other companion 
ship. 

I heard footsteps near me. I did not look 
up; what did it matter to me who came or went 
in Kensington Gardens now? But a mellow 
| rolling chuckle, to which my ears had latel) 
been happily a stranger, made me start. 

“Tl met by sunlight, proud Temple,” said 
the voice I knew only too well. And Stephen 
| Lyndon the eutcast—Lyndon of the wig—came 
| stamping and rolling up. I think I have al- 

ready said that his gait often reminded me of a 
dwarf Samuel Johnson. He had a habit, too, 
| of rolling his jocular sayings about on his lips, 
which made the odd resemblance still odder. 


| five minutes; but I did not 


She put her hand 
I pressed it reverently, rather thay 


J 
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It was some time since I had seen him, although 
I knew of late that he too used to walk in Ken- 
sington Gardens. He was neatly and quietly 
dressed now, and, in fact, looked rather as if 
he were going in for calm respectability. His 
wig was less curly, his hat was not set so jantily 
on the side of his head, and he was not smoking 
a cigar; he wore black cotton or thread gloves ; 
he had a bundle of seals pendent from his old- 
fashioned fob. Virtuous mediocrity, clearly ; 
heavy uncle, of limited means, reconciled with 
Providence. 

J looked at him thus curiously because I had 
come to know that one must always study his 
“ get-up” a little in order to understand his 
mood of mind or purpose. ‘Taking all things 
together, I came to the conclusion that he had 
watched and waited for me deliberately, and 
that he had something to say. I did not seek 
to avoid him, or get rid of him. Why should 
I? Lilla Lyndon held him good enough to 
speak to her; how should I think myself low- 
ered by his companionship? I resolved even 
to do my best to be courteous and civil to him. 

“How do you do, Mr. Lyndon? We have 
not met for some time.” 

‘“No, Temple—a pity too; such congenial 
spirits, and now, I may almost say, companions 
in a common enterprise. We have not met 
lately; but I have seen you—I have seen you 
when you didn’t think it, wild youth. You're 
looking weli, Temple, as far as flesh and world- 
ly evidences go; you are growing stout, I think, 
and your get-up is rather different from what it 
was when I first had the honor of meeting you 
—let us say half a century ago. Ah, Fortune 
has been kind to you. You are no longer the 
wretched poor devil you used to be. I have 
heard of your success, Temple, with a sort of 
pride, not unmingled with surprise, let me say ; 
for, between ourselves, I never thought there 
was much in vou except voice. I told Madame 
Reichstein so the other day.” 

“Indeed! You have seen Madame Reich- 
stein ?” 

‘“‘] did myself the pleasure of calling on her ; 
we are old friends. She does not forget old 
friends, or turn up her nose at them, as certain 
smaller people do, to whom we will not allude 
more particularly. Now, she is a great suc- 
cess: there is genius, if you want it, not mere 
lungs. Yes, I disparaged you, Temple, to her; 
I said I thought there was nothing in you. 
You are not offended ?” 

‘*Not. in the least.” 


“T thought you wouldn't. Between old 


friends, you know; and I never concealed from 


you my honest opinion. You see, Temple, J 
am an artist in soul. I know real musical gen- 
ius when I find it—rather! Yes, I told her so.” 

** Well ?” 

** Well, she didn’t seem to like it. She con- 
veyed to me—delicately, of course, for she is 
quite a lady in manner, that let me tell you— 
she conveyed to me that she thought me an im- 
pertinent old idiot. Of course I didn’t mind. 





She is prejudiced in your favor; any body can 
see that with half an eye. May I sit beside 
you a moment?” 

“Certainly; but I am going immediately.” 

“T have a word or two to say first; if you 
like, I'll walk your way. Rather not? Well, 
then, let us just sit here for a few moments. 
After all, Temple, what lovely spots there are 
in London! What could be a more charming 
bit of woodland than this? it might make a 
painter of any body. To know London, Tem- 
ple, is, if I may paraphrase a famous saying, 
of which I dare say you never heard, a liberal 
education. Where in the Bois de Boulogne, or 
the Thiergarten, or the Prater, is there so de- 
licious and so natural a glimpse as that?” 

He pointed with his cane down the glade into 
which Lilla Lyndon had just disappeared. 

‘“*T saw you studying that vista just now, 
Temple. Evidently you have an artist’s eye, 
although I confess I never suspected you of any 
thing of the kind before; but you looked down 
that vista as only an artist or a lover could.” 

‘*T like Kensington Gardens very much. But 
you were saying, I think, that there was some- 
thing particular you wished to speak of.” 

**To be sure, so I was; I approached you 
for the purpose. But I am such a lover of nat- 
ural beauty that it makes me forget every thing, 
especially business. Do you know, Temple, I 
don’t believe a man can be really religious who 
does not appreciate the beauty of that sunbeam 
on the water, and that shadow on the grass. I 
don’t think such a man ought to expect to go 
to heaven. Do you?” 

**T don’t think some of us ought to expect 
to go to heaven in any case, But you had 
something special to say ?” 

‘* Hard and practical as ever! Ah, Temple, 
I fear there is in you very little of the true art- 
ist nature. Well, it makes my present business 
the more easy; I might perhaps find it hard to 
open it gracefully to a poet. To the business, 
then. The fact is, Temple”—and here he sud- 
denly abandoned the tone of rhodomontade 
blended with banter which was so common 
with him, and assumed a cool, dry, matter-of- 
fact way—‘‘ the fact is, I see the whole game ; 
I have seen it all along.” 

“Indeed! May I ask what game—whose 
game ?” 

‘“*No nonsense, Temple; it won’t do with 
me; I am quite up to the whole thing. We 
have been rowing in the same boat this some 
time, although, if you will pardon me for ap- 
plying such a dreadful old joke, not perhaps 
with the same sculls. She is a charming girl, 
Temple, and we're both very fond of her, in a 
different sort of way; and she will have a good 

fortune of her own, even in the lamentable 
event of her displeasing her respectable and 
virtuous father, and so causing-him to leave all 
his money to her step-sisters, Her mother took 
good care of her in that way. Ah, Temple, 
ingenuous youth, what a sharp fellow you 


” 


are. 
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I got up to go away, disgusted beyond en- | 


durance. 

“Look here, Mr.'t'emple; I want to talk to 
you fairly and like a man. Do drop your rant- 
ipole high-tragedy airs for once. You have been 
meeting my charming and innocent little niece 
here day after day; sohave I. It goes to my 
heart sometimes to take the good little girl's 
money; but I do take it. She doesn’t want it, 
you know—and we do. Now your game is just 
the same, only bigger and completer: you mean 
to marry the girl, and have her fortune.” 


“Tt is utterly and ridiculously false; and | 


were not anger thrown away on such a creat- 
ure as you—” 

‘*You would say something dreadful, no 
doubt. Don't; anger is thrown away on me. 
Glad you have the good sense to see that. 
This is the point, then. J doen't object to your 
marrying my niece; you have my consent—on 
conditions. I detest Goodboy so, that, only for 
the sake of the dear creature herself, I would 
fall on my knees and thank Heaven if she mar- 
ried a pork-butcher’s boy or a chimney-sweep, 


just to spite him and wring his gutta-percha | 


heart: I would, by the Almighty! Now, then, 
Temple, to business. If you promise to make 
it worth my while, I'll help you in this. You 


shall have my help and countenance—what you | 


will. I want a modest income, made safe to 


me and beyond any confounded creature’s con- | 


trol. Are you prepared to enter into terms? 
Look here, Temple. Beauty, virtue, and plen- 


ty of money, with a venerable uncle’s blessing! 
all at your command. 
of how much you are disposed to stand for my 


co-operation. If I am not for you, Temple, I 
am against you. 


all.” 

** Now, Mr. Lyndon, I have listened to you, 
I think, with great patience and self-control. 
Pray listen to me. It is not, I suppose, any 
longer your fault that you can not understand 
what good intentions and honor and honesty 
mean; so I shall not waste any words to that 
purpose on you.” 

*'That’s a good fellow. I do detest virtu- 
ous indignation in men; especially when com- 
bined with eloquence.” 

**T shall only say, you don’t understand me. 
Go and do your best; do any thing you please. 
Say any thing you can to pain and grieve that 
one sweet and noble nature which has stooped 
to you and done you kindness. Her you may 
grieve, but you can not injure. Play the spy, 
the liar, the calumniator, the swindler, as you 
like; but don’t talk of terms or rogue’s bar- 
gains with me. I would not buy your silence 
at the cost of a sixpence. I would not accept 
any conditions of yours to save my life—and 
hers.” 

“That is your answer ?” 

“That is my answer.” 

“Now look here, Temple, my good fellow ; 
another man might be offended, but I don’t 


It is simply a question | 


Make terms with me, or I | 
go over to the enemy; and Goodboy shall know | 
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OR 
mind any of your nonsense. Just don’t be in 
|a@ hurry—don't be a fool. Really, Temple, | 
| want to settle down in life, and live quietly and 

pleasantly. I begin to tire of racketing about, 
and living on chance, and billiards, and so, 

headed spoons, and all that. I am getting. 
you see, a little into years, though people tel] 
me I’m looking wonderfully well yet. Cay’; 
we manage this thing nicely? You want tha: 
|charming girl—why not, old boy ?—and, of 

course, her money. I want just a neat little 
annual sum—a little pension—just to keep me 
from being a trouble to my friends, and go 
forth. I'll undertake, on very reasonable con 

ditions, not to trouble even Goodboy—whom 
may a truly righteous Providence confound !|— 
| and, in fact, to take myself off to Nice, or som: 

pleasant, sunny place—I love warm climates— 
and never come back any more. Now do, lik: 

a good fellow, just think of that. Do you know 
—don’t laugh at me!—I positively would rath- 
er please that dear giri than not; and if my 
turning respectable on a decent pension, and 
taking myself off, would do it, I really am open 
to terms, I don’t mean to say that I am pre- 
pared to make any downright sacrifice for my 
niece—of course, between men of the world, 
that sort of thing is nonsense; but I would 
rather serve her than not. I should like to 
live quietly at Nice; and upon my word, if my 
wife would only oblige me and show her con- 
jugal devotion by departing to that world where 
| all virtuous persons ought to wish to go, I don’t 
| know but that I should entertain the idea of 
marrying some nice little girl myself. There 
are nice little girls, Sir, let me tell you, who 
would not be entirely averse to such a notion. 
Now think of all this, Temple. Think of me! 
Think of what a thing it is to do a good action, 
and to play your own game and torment your 
enemies at the same time.” 

| He spoke in quite a solemn and pathetic 
| tone. 

“T have given you my answer. Let me 
pass. I don’t want to speak more harshly, or 
to lose my temper.” 

**Confound it!” he exclaimed, with « puz- 
zled air; ‘‘I can’t understand this at all. By 

| Jove! the fellow must be privately married to 
| her already, or he never would talk in this 
| cock-a-hoop and lofty kind of way. There is 
| an alarming air of security and confidence about 
| him.—Now, Temple, fair is fair, yon know. I 
| always thought you too honorable for that sort 
of thing. Do speak out like a man, and tell 
me what is your game, Imitate my candor, 
and speak out.” 

I pushed past him; he caught me by both 
| arms, and looked earnestly, scrutinizingly into 
|my face. I could not get away from him with- 
| out an exertion of positive violence. His grip 
was wonderfully strong; and there were some 
groups of people scattered here and there suffi- 
ciently near to make me feel anxious to avoid 
any scene. I stood there and allowed him to 
study my face. It was rather a ludicrous busi- 
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ness. With his twinkling beady black eyes he 
veered up into my face, standing on his toes 
meanwhile, and his head still hardly touching 
my chin. His sensuous, expressive lips were 
working unceasingly with eagerness and curi- 
osity; and in his whole expression, attitude, 
manner, eyes, there was a strange blending of 
the cunning of a detective and the wildness of 
a lunatic. Far back in the depths of those 
keen, twinkling eyes there was surely, one might 
think, the reflection of a madman’s cell. The 
first impression, as I looked at him, was a mere 
sense of the ridiculous, and I could hardly re- 
press a laugh; the next was a sense of the hor- 
rible, and I found it not easy to keep down a | 
shudder. It would not be pleasant to wake | 
some night and find such a grip on one’s arms, 

and see such eyes peering into one’s face. | 

When he had scrutinized me apparently to 
his satisfaction his countenance underwent a 
sudden and complete change of expression. 
Curiosity and eagerness had now given way to | 
mere contempt. He literally flung himself off 
from me. 

“Pah!” he exclaimed; “the idiot has done 
nothing of the sort. 
safe enough so far as he is concerned. 
walks in Kensington Gardens pour des prunes.” 

He put his hat a little more jantily than be- 
fore on the side of his head, nodded an ironical 
farewell, and I saw him a moment after open- 
ing up a conversation with a smart nurse-maid 
who was in charge of two obstinate children. 

I went my way, not rejoicing, Heaven knows, 
but at least relieved. 
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YRUS DURHAM was. very busy on a 

certain afternoon making an omelet. At 
least he called it an omelet, but in reality it 
was nothing but scrambled eggs. ‘‘ Omelet” 
sounded better, but it would not have tasted 
half as good, especially if Cyrus had had to 
make one himself. 

In order to understand why this young man 
cooked his own eggs it must be known that he 
was a medical student in Philadelphia, and the 
son of a very respectable and by no means un- 
generous physician in Maryland, who allowed 
him for his expenses quite enough to keep him 
very comfortably, even in a large city. But 
Cyrus, who always had table-board on Walnut 
Street for about the first half of every month, 
had generally been accustomed from necessity 
to live in a “bachelor-hall” style for the re- 
maining portion of the month in his rooms on 
Sansom Street. He was very nicely situated 
in these rooms, and the high rent he paid for 
them contributed not a little to his slimness of 
purse during those days which immediately pre- 
ceded the arrival of his monthly remittances. 
His “study” was on the second floor of what 
is known in the city of Brotherly Love as the 
“back-buildings,” and was approached from 
the long entry by a single short flight of stairs. 
Vou. XXXIX.—No, 231.—27 


| This room looked out at the si 
yard, was very well furnished, and was altogeth- 
| er quite too good for a young fellow who ought 

to have been satisfied with any garret where 
| he could study unmolested. 


His enemy’s daughter is | 
He 





de on a pleasant 


Back of the large 
room was a small bedchamber, generally ten- 
anted not only by Cyrus himself, but by any one 
of his companions who might stay too late study- 
ing anatomy—or euchre. 

Cyrus was bending over his little wood-stove 
stirring his eggs rapidly lest they should burn, 
and keeping an eye at the same time on his 
coffee-pot, which, however, had given no signs 
of boiling. It was only four o’clock, but Cyrus 
had had but a slight lunch, and so wanted an 
early supper. This power of having his meals 
when he chose was another advantage of this 
mode of living. His table was set with a small 
linen cloth (the clean side up), a cup and saucer, 
anda plate. The ‘ omelet” was just done, and 
Cyrus had given it the last scrape around the 
pan, when there was a knock at the door. 

**Come in!” said he, and the door opened 
and the knocker entered. Cyrus looked around, 
and dropped on the top of the stove the frying- 
pan which he was just lifting off by the long 
handle. In the doorway stood a young lady, 
dressed in the loveliest possible traveling suit, 
with roses in her cheeks far more glowing than 
the pink lining of her parasol. 

“ Mr. Durham,” said she. 

“Why, Miss Birch!” cried Cyrus (with his 
face redder than any silk a lady would dare use 
to line her parasol). ‘* I had no idea—I am very 
glad to see you; take a seat. You must ex- 
cuse me—bachelor’s hall, you know. When 
did you come on ?” 

Miss Fanny Birch was by no means unem- 
barrassed. She had hesitated about calling on 
Mr. Durham, and would cevtainly have post- 
poned her visit had she thought she would 
have found him cooking his dinner, supper, or 
whatever it was. But she took a seat which 
Cyrus placed for iier (as far as possible from 
the stove, but unluckily facing it), and with a 
little laugh, which was intended to restore her 
self-possession, and which had a partial success, 
asked him where he supposed she had “ come 
on” from; and then, without waiting for an 
answer, proceeded to inform him that she had 
not come from home, but was just going there 
(she lived about half a mile from Dr. Durham's 
place) from her uncle William's, where she had 
been for nearly a month. 

“You know,” said she, “that he lives in 
New Jersey, just a little way out of Trenton.” 

Cyrus didn’t know it, but he did not say so, 
but asked her if she had a pleasant time. She 
answered that it was et first, but she got tired 
as soon as her cousin Emily had been obliged 
to go back to boarding-school ; and, he knew, 
those Connecticut schools always commence 
their terms right in the middle of the finest 
weather; and did all the students keep bach- 
elor’s hall this way ? 





Cyrus said the most of them did; at any 
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rate those who liked better and fresher food 
than they generally got at the boarding-houses, 
Then Miss Fanny remarked that she thought 
that it was a very good way if you only knew 
how to cook; and didn’t he think that what- 


ever was in that pan was all burning up? Cy-| 
rus turned round and said he thought it was; 


and so he took the frying-pan, full of black- 
ened and smoking eggs, off the fire, and moved 
the coffee-pot a little back. 

When he sat down again there was a little 
silence. He knew she had not come to see 
him simply because they were old friends and 
neighbors, and he thought it very probable that 
she had something particular to say, and was 
wondering how she should say it. He was 
right. After looking out of the window, and 
remarking that she should think the people in 
the next house could look right in here, she 
said : 

‘*Mr, Durham, I guess you wonder why I 
came to see you. Oh yes, of course you are 
glad; but, y: a see, I left uncle’s this morning 
by the boat, and sent my trunks on home by 
express, and coming off the boat at Arch Street 
wharf, or somewhere—I haven't the slightest 
idea where—I had my pocket picked, or lost 
my porte-monnaie; and I didn’t Know a soul 
in Philadelphia who could lend me enough to 
pay my fare in the cars, except you, and I 
thought I’d borrow some of you. I knew you 
lived in Sansom Street, but I had to ring at 
ever so many houses before I found you.” 

Now as Cyrus had exactly forty-eight cents 
in his pocket, this was rather hard on the young | 
man. 

** You see,” she continued, ‘‘ that if I take 
the six o’clock train for Baltimore, I will get 
there about ten, and I can stay with Mrs. Sin- 
clair to-night. The passenger cars will take 
me right past her door, and father will send 
you the money—” 

**Oh, don’t mention that,” said Cyrus, who 
looked exactly as if he was returning from the 
grave of a pair of twins. ‘* But—I haven’t—I 
think not, at least—but that need make no dif- 
ference—I'll just step out and get it. Oh, I’m 
very glad indeed—no trouble at all—very glad 
youcametome. Just make yourself comfortable 
here for a few minutes, There’s pipe—I mean 
there's some books perhaps you would like to look 
at. I'll be back directly. No trouble at all.” | 

So off went Cyrus, with his hat on hind part 
before. As for Miss Fanny Birch, she first | 
wished she hadn’t come. But then she thought | 
that she couldn’t help it, for she had no other | 
place to go to. But she thought of course he'd 
have money enough for that. ‘* What a pity | 
about those eggs—just as black.as a crisp! 
What a funny way of living! I wonder if he | 
calls these things clean. He ought to have | 
somebody to wash his cups and plates for him; | 
but I suppose it wouldn’t be bachelor’s hall if 
he didn’t do it himself. All those books are 
full of horrid bones, I expect ; I’m sure I don’t 
want to look at them. I should think he did | 


” 


started at six. 


nothing but smoke ; pipes every where. I wish 
he’d hurry back, Why, it’s six o'clock now! 


Oh, that clock don’t go—I declare, it quite 
Why don’t he have his clock 


frightened me. 
wound up ?” 

With thoughts like these Miss Fanny be. 
guiled a part of the time that she was obliged 
to wait for Cyrus; but at length, tiring of ex- 
amining the room, she ventured to take up a 
book, which fortunately proved to be an odd 
volume of Macaulay, and so she forgot the 
world in the fortunes of William of Orange un- 
til Cyrus returned. 

That poor young man had a hard time of it, 
On reaching the street he stood for a moment 
in doubt, and then hurried to William Heiskill’s 
boarding-house, to try and borrow ten dollars, 
He knew that five would pay Miss Birch’s pas- 


sage through to her father’s house; but he could 
| not offer her less than ten. 
| Then a quick run round to Walnut Street re- 
| vealed the fact that Seymour had “gone out 
| walking, Sir, with Mr. Heiskill.” 


Heiskill was out, 


Cyrus knew 
that there was but little chance of finding an 
of his student friends at home on such a fine 
afternoon; but still he hurried down to Spruce 
Street, to see if by chance little Myles was try- 
ing to make up for lost time by a trifle of study. 
But Myles, if he was engaged in any work of 
self-benefit, was not doing it at home. 
**Confound it!” said Cyrus. ‘‘I'll try pious 


| Arnold.” 


**Pious” Arnold was so called, not on ac- 
count of any particular religious tendency he 
exhibited, but simply because he attended lec- 


: . 
| tures regularly and studied hard in the mean 


time, refusing all temptations in the way of 
card parties, excursions, or other diversions of 
the students. 

** Pious” was at home, but was very sorry he 
cov'dn’t lend Cyrus a dollar. He had (although 
he didn’t say so) twenty-seven dollars in a little 
black box in his trunk, which was exactly what 


| was due his landlady at the end of the month, 
| and in declining to part with any of it he did 


perfectly right, for it is very doubtful if he would 


have had it back again in time to maintain his 


reputation as the best-paying student in Jeffer- 
son College. 

Poor Cyrus was dumfounded. He knew not 
another soul to whom he could apply. One of 
the Professors, with whom he had a previous 
acquaintance through his father, might have 
helped him out; but he lived over in West 
Philadelphia, and there was no time to go to 
him. It was now striking five, and the train 
He had nothing to sell. He 
had ‘‘lent” his watch to help pay for a walnut 
book-case that was one of the recent ornaments 
of his room, and he had nothing else on which, 
at such short notice, he could raise a dollar. 
He stopped, on his way back from Arnold’s, 
again at Heiskill’s boarding-house; but of 
course he had not returned. What, in the 
name of every thing that was absurd, was he to 
do? After some ten minutes of fruitless beat- 
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ing of his brains, he came to the conclusion that | gloves and beat up the eggs as well as she could 


he must go back and tell his shameful story, for | 
if Miss Bireh had any other way of managing | 
this difficulty, it was time she was about it. So 
he went home and up to his room. 

Miss Fanny rose, but the moment she saw | 
him she knew that he had not got the money ; 
and so there was no necessity of his telling the | 
story of his shame and poverty. She had so 
much pity for his manifest embarrassment and 
downheartedness that she said, laughingly, 

“There, you haven’t got the money. All 
you students send every cent your fathers send | 
you as soon as it comes, and so you couldn’t 
borrow any. But it don’t make any difference. | 
I have no doubt but that it will all come out 
right. Such things always do.” 

“That may be,” said Cyrus; ‘but I don't 
see how it is tocome out right. You might go 
to a hotel and send home for money.” 

**Wouldn’t they make me pay any thing as 
soon as I got there ?” she asked. 

‘‘Not if you travel like a person who looks | 
as if she had money—with plenty of trunks and | 
things.” | 

“ But I haven't got any trunks; they are all | 


sent on by express.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Cyrus, brightening up | 
a little, “* IL could lend you a trunk.” 

This method of gaining credit seemed s 
funny to both of them that they laughed 
heartily as if there was no such trouble as 
money in the world. Miss Fanny declared, 
however, that she would not put Mr. Durham | 
to all that bother; but Cyrus assured her that | 
it was no trouble or inconvenience in the least | 
to him. 

“In fact,” said he, “it’s a splendid idea! | 
Just think of it! Why, I can make money out 
of you. I have a trunk with books and things 


a | 
| 
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for laughing at Cyrus’s funny ways of doing 
thi» gs—keeping his ground coffee in a porter 
bottle, and all that stale bread, as if he ought 
not to be able to know just how much he want- 
ed when he bought it, 

* But then, you know, I must always be ready 
for company,” said the happy Cyrus; and there 
was more laughing, and some danger of splash- 
es of eggs on a new traveling dress. When it 


; Came to setting out another cup, saucer, and 


plate, Miss Fanny asked, would he please ex- 
cuse her, but if he wouldn't feel insulted she 
thought she would just rub them off a little, if 
that was hot water in one of those spigots over 
there in the corner. And when the shining 
queen’s- ware was placed on the table Cyrus 
vowed that it had never been so white since it 
had been bought. 

They had a delightful meal, but no butter. 
Cyrus couldn't keep butter, he said, in that 
warm weather; but the bread was Dutch cake 
with raisins in it, and the coffee, with cream 
that was just beginning to turn, was capital, and 
so were the scrambled eggs. 

Our friend was a: nappy as aking. He was 


| so glad that Heiskill and the other fellows had 


been out when he called, and he only hoped 
they wouldn't drop in on him on their way back, 


ie 
But there was no danger of that. Miss Fanny 


seemed to remember that the afternoon was on 
the wane, and rising and declaring that she had 


| : npn 
never had a nicer supper, ‘‘ principally because 


it was so funny,” said she must be going, and 
which was her trunk ? 

‘“‘The smallest of those two yellow ones,” 
said Cyrus; ‘*and we will write your name on 
a card and tack it on the end, so as to make every 
thing ship-shape.” 

This was soon done, and then Cyrus went for 


that I have packed up to take home for the va- | a hack. He knew a man who “‘ stood” near his 


cation, and I should have to send it by express. | 
Now you can take it right on for me, and it will | 
go as your baggage, and will cost neither of us | 
any thing. What do you think of that idea?” 

‘*Perfectly splendid!” cried Miss Fanny. | 


“ And now how will I get to the hotel with my | 


baggage ?” 

“Qh, I will arrange that,” said Cyrus; ‘and 
now you don’t know how relieved I feel.” 

“So do I,” said Fanny. ‘“ But.I knew it 
would come out all right some way. I wish 
those eggs were not all burned up, for I would 
ask you for some of them, I’m awful hungry!” 

It is astonishing how a common trouble and 
a common relief accelerates the growth of fa- 
miliarity. But then Fanny and Cyrus had 
known each other ever since they were children. 

“Oh, I’ve plenty more!” cried Cyrus; ‘‘let 
me cook you some—you won't get any thing to 
eat the minute you get to the hotel.” 

And he ran to his little wood-stove, where 
some embers still remained. Fanny demurred 
and ‘“‘ declared,” but Cyrus persisted; and so 
a fire was quickly kindled with light wood, and 
he made fresh coffee, while Fanny took off her 


college, and who had trusted him before, and 
who would do it again. Cyrus gave him some 
private instructions in regard to making it ap- 
pear that the lady had just come from the Ken- 
sington dépdt, 

“That can be worked,” said the man; ‘the 
| train’s just in—about ten minutes now.” 
| So they hurried back.* Miss Birch was es- 
| corted down, and the man sent up stairs for the 
jtrunk. So far so good; but Mrs. Stacey, the 
landlady, a thoroughly good soul, but a little 
| careful about students, now made her appear- 
| ance with a look of anxiety upon her face. 
| “ Going to take your trunks away, Mr. Dur- 
| ham ?” said she, as soon as the lady was in the 
| carriage. 
Cyrus led her back into the hall, and ex- 
| Plained that it was only one trunk, and added 
| that he was not going to leave the house, and 
| would explain to her ina minute. The thought 
of all his furniture now came over the good lady’s 
| mind, and she retired, satisfied for the present. 
| The trunk was now strapped on, and at the 
| door of the carriage Cyrus was about to take 
| leave of Miss Fanny, when she remembered the 
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dispatch. Cyrus promised to attend to that 
(for he had just about money enough); and 
it was agreed that it had better be sent to her 
uncle, as her father lived nearly three miles 
from a station, Then good-by was said, and 
away to the La Pierre House went Fanny Birch 
with Cyrus Durham’s heart. Yes, she had it 
certainly. He had known her and liked her, 
ever so much, for years; but he had never seen 
her in the full bloom of young womanhood un- 
til to-day. She had never before had such an 
intimate little bit of sympathetic action with 
him; she had never before eater at his table! 

When poor Cyrus went back into his room, 
after sending the dispatch, he sat down discon- 
solately. How dark, dreary, and common look- 
ing was every thing! How disagreeable that 
little stove, and how hot; and how stupid those 
dirty dishes! One cup, saucer, and plate he 
put away, and vowed he would never wash it. 
He was not a fool, but he was young. 

Then he lighted his pipe and sat down to 
ruminate. There she had sat and talked to 
him; there she had stood by the table while he 
was writing her name on the card; and there 
she had held it against the end of the trunk 
while he stuck the tack through the first cor- 
ner; yes, and there it was still! There was no 
doubt of it—the card was just where he had 
tacked it. Whatdidit mean? Oh, that stupid 
hound of a hackman had taken the wrong trunk! 

Cyrus had scarcely comprehended the ex- 
tent of this misfortune when there was a knock 
at the door, and there entered Heiskill, Sey- 
mour, and little Myles. They had just got in 


from a walk in the country; had had a capital | 


dinner about four o'clock, and were now here 
to go to work, they said, after an afternoon of 
play. In order to prove this assertion they each 
lighted a pipe, and seated themselves around 
the room, with their feet upon the highest ar- 
ticle of furniture that they could reach. 

‘*What is the matter with Cy?” said little 
Myles. ‘‘ What makes him so quiet? and why 
is he sitting here with the room all full of the 
shades of evening, like a miserable tomb ?” 

Cyrus made some joking answer, and rising, 
lighted the gas. After considerable talk and 
general chaffing, Heiskill proposed that the big 
table be cleared, and that they should go to 
work. 

‘You're professor to-night, Seymour, you 
know, and try not to ask any questions you 
can’t answer yourself.” 

**Then let him stick to the spinal column,” 
said little Myles. ‘I don’t want him asking 
me to articulate a humerus and a fibula again.” 

**Oh, you needn't bother about who’s to be 
demonstrator!” said Cyrus. ‘* We can’t do any 
anatomy to-night. The skeleton’s gone!” 

In order that the foregoing conversation may 
be understood, it may be well to state that these 
young men had clubbed together to buy an ar- 
ticulated skeleton, upon which they rubbed up 
their anatomical knowledge, each of the party 
acting in turn for an evening as ‘* professor,” 








| 
and asking questions of the others. This skele. 


ton was kept in a long yellow packing-trunk. 
and the hackman had taken it off with Mic: 
Birch to the hotel. There was no reason why 
he should not have taken it, for it was near the 
door, and was indeed the only trunk visible 
upon first entering. Cyrus was so full of Miss 
Birch and the bothersome landlady that he did 
not notice the mistake. 

Of course, with three such eager and amazed 


| inquirers as to the whereabouts of their com- 
| mon property, there was nothing to be done but 


to tell, under promises of strict secrecy, the 
whole story. It was received with unbounded 
applause, and the joke was considered far more 
enjoyable than any studying of anatomy could 
possibly prove. When the laughter had some- 
what subsided Heiskill asked Cyrus what he in- 
tended to do, 

‘*Why, I'll have » go round in the morning 
and explain that the wrong trunk was taken 
(of course I sha’n’t tell her what is in it), and 
then I'll have to get that Bill again to ‘rive 
her and it to the Baltimore dépét, and instead 
of leaving the trunk, he must bring it back here, 
I hate the plan, for it not only gives trouble, 
but makes a lot of trickery about the young 
lady that I don’t like. And I was going to 
send down my books so nicely! Confound that 
man!” 

**Do you think she’ll open it in her room?” 
said little Myles. 

‘Of course not, you blockhead,” snapped 
Cyrus, ‘‘She hasn’t the key, and besides, do 
you suppose she would open my trunk if she 
had ?” 

The most astonishing surmises now ensued 
as to what would happen if so and so should be 
so and so, and when no possible combination 
of unfortunate circumstances could be added to 
what had been already laughed over, they de- 
scended to puns. Some good and some very 
bad ones were made, and poor little Myles, aft- 
er cudgeling his brains for the whole period of 
punning time, finished the performance by wish- 
ing to goodness that the man had been named 
‘** Cohen,” when he was alive, so that something 
might be said about a ‘‘ truncated cone.” No- 
thing was bad enough to follow this, and so 
they got out the cards, 


The next morning Cyrus dressed himself in 
his best, and actually went to his washerwo- 
man’s house to get a white vest, if by chance it 
was done. It was about half past ten when he 
reached the hotel, and the clerk told him that 
Miss Birch had gone. 

“Gone!” cried Cyrus. ‘* Where could she 
have gone so soon ?” 

The clerk looked very hard at him, and re- 
plied, “‘ How do I know where she went ?” 

However, after Cyrus had explained how he 
had intended calling on this young lady before 
she left for Baltimore, thus proving that he was 
properly aware of her destination, the clerk in- 
formed him that she had left, in company with 
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an elderly gentleman, in time to catch the ten | 
o'clock train. Cyrus went home in a state of | 
utter bewilderment. When he reached his room | 
he found there a note—a note from Fanny, the 
first he had ever received : 

“Dear Mz. Dvruam,—The telegram reached uncle 


last night, and instead of sending me the money he 
came himself early this morning. I wanted to wait 


until you called and thank you for your kindness | 


and your trunk (which I will take good care of); but 
uncle thought I had better take the ten o'clock train, 
because that was the only train, until afternoon, 
which connected with the cars for Martinville, and 
he thought the family would be worried if I didn’t 
get home until after my trunks arrived by express. 
He says he will leave this and stop and thank you 
himself. Yours truly, F. B.” 


On inquiry, Cyrus found that the note had 


been left by a gentleman just before he came | 


in, who asked for him, but couldn’t wait. 

Now what was to be done? Nothing, Cyrus 
thought, but to write to his father, tell him the 
story, and get him to send over to Mr. Birch’s 
for the trunk, and return it to Philadelphia by 
express. ‘This course having been concluded 
upon, Cyrus wrote and mailed the letter to his 
father. 

The rest of the day would probably have 
been spent by Cyrus in the enjoyment of Fan- 
ny’s letter and his recollections of her visit, had 
not his friends called upon him to know if he 
had got back old ‘*Cohen” (for so they had 
baptized the “truncated” one, since little Myles’s 
pun). When they heard the rest of the story 
they were wild with delight, and the osseous 
jokes that were made were worthy of the in- 
mates of a mad-house. 

“Tt’s such a mean old trunk,” said little 
Myles. ‘‘ Nothing but a thin packing-box any 
way, and I don’t believe I locked it last time. 
I'll bet any man ten dollars that old Cohen’s out 
before this time.” 

‘They'll open it on the cars when they hear 
it rattle,” said Seymour. ‘* You know people 
can only take wearing apparel, and a skeleton 
is not wearing apparel—at least that one is not 
wearing any.” 

“If they think it’s freight, and take e out, it 
will result in fright,” suggested Myles; and then, 
as usual, the uproar stopped the joking. 

The next morning, about nine o’clock, just 
as Cyrus had finished his breakfast (got on 
credit from the grocery store where he dealt), 
he received a telegram. It was from Mr. 
Birch, and contained these words: 


“ You are wanted here. Come on immeiliatel y.” 


Cyrus clutched his hair, stamped his foot, 
clapped on his hat, locked his door, rushed 
round to Heiskill’s, forced from him four dol- 
lars and some seventy cents—all he had—and 
reached the Baltimore dépét in time for the ten 
o'clock train. What his feelings, his fears, or 
his hopes were during the journey is not to be 
put on paper. At two o'clock he had reached 
Baltimore. By half past he was on his way in 
the Martinville train to his destination. Reach- 
ing the village, he had no money or desire to 


| the dining-room, walked quickly in, and found 
a coroner's jury sitting upon the remains of the 


hire a carriage, and so started out to walk as 
rapidly as possible the two miles and a half that 
lay betwecn him and Mr. Birch’s house. 
Arriving there, hot and flustered, he walked 
through the open door, and hearing voices in 


unfortunate Cohen! 
| We will now relate the circumstances which 
| led to this inquest. ‘The trunk had been taken 
| to the hotel in safety, and Fanny, with her bor- 
|rowed baggage near the foot of her bed, had 
| slept the sweet sleep of an innocent maiden, 
| without being trovbled by the ghost of her quiet 
| room-mate. ° Every thing had gone on admira- 
| bly, and she arrived at Martinville in good sea- 
son, where her father was waiting for her in a 
buggy. He was surprised that she had brought 
| another trunk, for her baggage had arrived early 
{that morning; but she explained the matter, 
| much to his merriment, and he ordered the sta- 
| tion master (who was also express agent and 
| several other things) to send the trunk after 
|them in a wagon. This the man promised to 
do; but having taken two trunks up there that 
| morning, and expecting no more jobs for the 
| day, his wagon was undergoing some repairs at 
‘the blacksmith’s, and so he could not promise 
to send it much before nightfall. However, in 
an hour or two, along came Silas Hoopes, a 
| peripatetic green-grocer and general vendor, 
| who for half the ordinary fee offered to take 
the trunk to Mr. Birch’s. He was going that 
way, and was always glad of an excuse to stop 
any where on his route, even if it was not at 
the house of a customer. 

On the road Silas examined the trunk. 

‘Well, I reckon,” said he, ‘‘I never saw 
such a common old trunk go to the Birches’ 
afore this day. Shouldn’t wonder if Miss Fan- 
ny’d been a-buying c’rosities up to Philly. It’s 
light, too. Yes, that’s so; I thought it rattled 
when I put it in; I don’t doubt it’s shells, or a 
sewin’-machine. "Tain’t locked neither—only 
strapped. They might as well ’a locked it, for 
here’sa hasp and all. I don’t expect it’s much, 
any how, or it ‘ud ’a been locked.” 

A slow drive of a quarter of a mile now fol- 
lowed. 

**O’ course, there’s no harm just lookin’ in, 
when it ain’t locked nor nuthin, Every body 
else has looked, I'll bet.” 

Just a little ahead was a turn in the road, 
and a large tree at the corner with a nice bit 
of smooth grass under it. It was just the place 
for Silas’s horse to rest and cool off a little; and 
so the old man drew up there. Then he whis- 
tled a little and looked about him carelessly. 
Then he stood up and looked around carefully. 
Then he unstrapped the trunk, Then he whis- 
| tled a few bars more, and raised the lid. 
| On the other side of a pretty thick hedge of 
cedar-trees and blackberry bushes was Squire 
Curtis with his gun. He had been watching 
for a shot, but when he saw Silas stop and stand 
up to view the country he watched Silas, He 
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had long suspected the old chap, and what was | 
he going to do now? ‘‘Oh ho! open a trunk, | 
eh! and not his either, or he'd wait till he'd | 
got home!” 

So softly through the hedge came Squire 
Curtis, and the instant Silas opened the trunk 
the Squire had him by the collar. 

The yell which Silas gave when Mr. Cohen 
languidly stuck up his two attenuated legs, 
which had been tightly doubled up in the trunk, 
was only equaled by the shout from Squire Cur- | 
tis. The horse started; Silas fell backward 
out of the wagon; the Squire stood like a man 
of marble; and away went the wagon, with | 
Cohen’s legs dangling carelessly over the end | 
of the trunk. 

** Whose is that?” said the Squire, when his 
voice came to him. 

** Mr-r-r— Birch’s,” chattered poor old Silas, 

“That's a lie,” said the Squire. ‘‘ He’s not 
dead, I know. What have you been doing?” 

Silas then explained that he knew nothing 
but that the trunk was to go to Mr. Birch’s; 
and who the ‘‘ corpse” was, bless his soul and 
body, he knew nothing about it, but it might 
go to—any place, for all he would touch it; 
and upon this he was for cutting across the 
fields to hishome. But the Squire seized him, 
and forced him to hurry on after the horse and 
wagon, They came up with it just as it reached 
Mr. Birch’s gate; and as Silas would not go 
near the wagon, the Squire had to seize the 
horse’s head and turn him into the yard. 

It is useless to endeavor to describe the scene 
which took place in the happy family on the 
portico upon the advent of Mr. Cohen. Shrieks, 
fainting-fits, shouts to take it away, and a gen- 
eral scene of horror and confusion which had 





——_—__. 
never been known in that part of the county 
was succeeded by the exodus, on foot, or in 
some one’s arms, of all the women, and a coun. 
cil of the men. Silas told his story, not omit. 
ting in his fright his sin of curiosity. Mr. Birch, 


| who went up stairs to question Fanny, and only 
| discovered that she knew nothing, and that jt 
| must have got changed on the cars; and “Oh! 


please never mention it again! Oh dear! Oh 
dear!” 

It was finally concluded to put the remains 
of the ‘murdered man” in the stable for the 
night; and the Squire, who was the coroner 
for the county, declared his intention of sum- 
moning a jury in the morning. That night, 
however, Mr. Birch, who thought that Mr, 
Durham might be able to explain this (though 
how he knew not), sent the telegram. 

When Cyrus appeared before the jury, told 
the history of the skeleton, showed how all its 
joints and separate and individual bones were 
neatly joined and articulated by means of wires, 
and pulled from his pocket the bill and receipt 
of the skillful artificer who had prepared the 
specimen, the jury found a verdict ‘** Died of 
some cause unknown.” 

Cyrus then repacked Mr. Cohen, and sent 
him by one of Mr. Birch’s men to the station, 
to await orders; taking care this time to lock 
the trunk, 

Mr. Durham did not go over to his father’s 
house right away, but staid to supper. Fanny 
was still very nervous, and he walked out into 
the garden with her to explain it all fully; and 
he explained it all to such an extent that she 
agreed, before the conversation closed, that when 
she traveled in the future it should be with him, 
and they both should have the same trunks. 





CAN WE FORETELL THE WEATHER? 
THE METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY IN THE NEW YORK CENTRAL PARK. 


“TF I had my will,” said a very eminent 
Admiral to the writer of these lines, “I 
would smash every barometer and thermom- 
eter on board our ships. A sailor must be a 
fool if he can not tell what the weather is 
going to be by just looking at the sky, without 
bothering himself with those gimcracks.” 

Now while we may dissent from one part of 
the conclusion to which this gallant sailor had 
come—the destruction of the offending imple- 
ments—in another portion of his dictum we 
cordially agree. The foretelling of the weath- 
er depends on observations either of the sky or 
something else. Moreover, we think that in 
proportion as those observations are more ac- 
curate and more numerous will the chances of 
correctness in tie prediction be better. 

If we could only foretell the weather a few 
days, or even a few hours in advance, it would 
be a boon of the greatest value to agriculture, 
navigation, and indeed to all the arts of life. 
In the history of mankind we find but one 





people by whom this has been done, and that 
arose from the peculiarities of the Meteorology 
of their country. In Egypt it could be told in 
the spring of the year how the harvests would 
be in the autumn. Rain never falling, the 
supply of water was altogether derived from 
the overflow of the Nile, and hence the ac- 
euracy with which the prediction could be 
made. An instrument, the Nilometer, meas- 
ured the rise of the flood. If there were only 
8 cubits the harvests would be deficient, if 14 
abundant. Many competent authorities be- 
lieve that the origin of civilization in that ven- 
erable country was due to this possibility of 
foretelling the prospect of agriculture. 

To come back to our remark. The proba- 
bilities of success in predicting the weather de- 
pend on the accuracy and completeness of ob- 
servations of existing atmospheric conditions. 
For a long time the truth of this has been rec- 
ognized; and painstaking men have devoted 
many successive years to daily or even tri-daily 
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Fig. 1.—REGISTER OF THE THELMOMETER. 


observations on the barometer, the thermome- 
ter, the wind-vane, etc. In New York alone 
there exist numerous records of the kind, 
reaching back perhaps half a century. Yet 
this vast body of laborious observation has 
never borne the fruit which might have been 
justly expected. It remains unused, a neg- 
jected monument of misdirected toil. 
Recently—perhaps within twenty years—very 
great improvements have been made in the art 
of observing the phenomena of the weather and 
the wind. These depend essentially on the 
principle of so constructing instruments that 
they shall record their own indications, and 
only require the attention of the meteorologist 
at stated periods to gather the registers they 
yield, and keep the machinery in running or- 
der. We shall presently show the vast su- 
periority of such continuous observations over 


those that may have been made periodically— | 


say, three times in twenty-four hours, as was 
commonly the case in the old meteorological 
observatories, or even hourly, as was actually 
accomplished by some of the most laborious 
philosophers. 

The Commissioners of the New York Central 
Park for some years past have had in operation 
a meteorological establishment, in which ob- 
servations on the weather, wind, etc., were 
made according to the old method. Thrice 
a day, at 7 A.M., 2 p.m., 9 P.m., the height of 
the barometer was measured and registered, 
an hourly record of the thermometer, hourly 
throughout the night as well as the day, was 
kept, and in like manner periodical observa- 
tions were made on the direction and velocity 
of the wind. ‘The observer who had charge 


|or automatic machinery may be easily appre- 
|ciated. No matter how conscientious an ob- 
server may be he is liable to fall into errors, 
|even in so simple an operation as the reading 
of a thermometer, Then again, though his ob- 
| servations may be made hourly, they have not 
| the completeness or connection of those that are 
| continuously or momentarily made by a self-re- 
|cording instrument. As an illustration, let us 
|take the following example. The New York 
| Herald publishes every day observations on the 
thermometer, made at 3, 6, 9, 12 o’clock day 
and night. These are as correctly executed as 
| is practicable on that system. For a given day 
| they may run as follows: 

8 p.m. 68° 8 A.M. 

6 62° 6 

9 56° 9 

12 54° 12 Mu, 
Now compare this with the information given 
| by the self-registering thermometer for the same 
day (Figure 1). We see that there was hardly 
a minute in which the quicksilver was not rising 
| or falling, the movement being frequently very 
| abrupt and through several degrees. The lower 
boundary of the dark space in this wood-cut, 
which is reduced in size from the register, shows 
| every change occurring during the twenty-four 
hours, the hours being laid off on the upper 
edge of the figure, the degrees of the thermom- 
|eter on the side. Some of the movements are 
| short and abrupt, so that the photograph of ther 
| looks like the teeth of a saw; others are bold 
land determinate elevations or depressions. 
| ‘Thus, commencing at 9 a.m., there was a con- 
tinuous rise until 114 a.m.—continuous, though 


. Pee m 
| marked by many minor oscillations. For about 


of this matter, and who had made the records | a quarter of an hour the thermometer then fell 
with great care, having died during last year, | considerably — probably this was due to the 
the Commissioners resolved to change their | transient passage of a cloud across the sun. 
system and introduce the more modern meth- | With many more minor oscillations the quick- 


ods, They placed Mr. Daniel Draper in charge | 


of their observatory, and under his direction 
self-registering instruments have been made, 
most of them being altogether novel and of his 
own invention. ‘The Commissioners have with 
alacrity supplied the necessary means to accom- 
plish these great improvements ; and the Comp- 
troller of the Park, Mr. Andrew H. Green, has 
taken an especial personal interest in the sub- 
ject. 

The great superiority of such self-registering 


| silver then rose until ten minutes past 12, reach- 
ing the greatest height for that day, which was 
72 degrees. Now, with many small ups and 
| downs, it gradually declined through three great 
depressions, marked in the figure by the letters 
a, 6, c, and reached its lowest point, 50 degrees, 
at a quarter before 5 the next morning. Short- 
ly after the sun rose the thermometer rose too, 
and gained at 9 a.m. 62 degrees, its starting- 
point for the ensuing day. 

This may seem to be a long story. But a 
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| Draper, intended to register every motion o¢ 
the wind, and record its direction continuoys), 
s—) threnghout the day. It writes down with equal 
care the gentlest zephyr and the fiercest gus, 
Figure 2, opposite, represeats its working parts 
A is a wind-vane, from which an axis, B. do. 
scends, having at its lower end a roller or eylip. 
| der, C C, about 20 inches long and 2 or 3 jy 
| diameter. Round this cylinder a sheet of paper, 
| which is to receive the marks of the direction 
| of the wind, is fastened. On one side, at D. js 
a clock, to the weight, F, of which a pencil, & 
is attached, and forced lightly by a spri 
| against the surface of the paper. The we 
| descends from the top to the bottom of the pa- 
per in the course of twenty-four hours. Should 
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there be no wind the pencil would make a me; 
| vertical mark as it descended along the paper; 
| but should the wind change the vane would 
| move, and with it, of course, the paper-covered 
| cylinder. The pencil would therefore at on 

| trace the direction and extent of the movement. 
| It would also indicate the time at which it 
curred. In Figure 3 we have a register as 
given by this instrument, the paper unrolled 
from the cylinder and reduced in scale. Th 
vertical column shows the hour of the day, the 
horizontal line the points of the compass, North, 
East, South, West. The groups of lines, irreg- 
| ular in length and apparently irregular in posi- 
tion, mark the direction of the wind. These 
are the lines traced by the pencil on the paper 
| while it was fastened round the cylinder. We 
| see that between the hours IX and II there is 
ja large mass of them ranging on either hand 
from the line that marks the west. This shows 
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Fig. 2.—SELF-REGISTERING WIND-VANE. 





person who will study the register will readily 
perceive that it is a story not one-half, nor in- 
deed one-tenth part, told. We have said no- 
thing about the minor movements; yet every 
one of these had its specific and assignable 
cause. 

Well, how do you obtain one of these regis- 
ters? the reader may inquire. We shall de- 
scribe the apparatus more minutely a little fur- 
ther on. It will be enough for the present to 
say, that any one who has been in a photogra- 
pher’s gallery can easily understand it, by sup- 
posing his camera looking day and night at a 
thermometer, and impressing the position of 
the quicksilver on a sensitive surface. The 
camera is better for this purpose than even the 
photographer himself would be. It never tires, 
it never reads incorrectly, it never so much as 
winks! 

All instruments for meteorological observation 
may be made to give registers photographically. 
The result, however, in certain cases can be as 
well, and indeed more cheaply, cbtained by 
merely mechanical contrivances. Here, for in- 
stance, is one invented and constructed by Mr. Fig. 3.—REGISTER OF THE WIND. 
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that during that time the wind was vibrating | rain, the water collected being determined after 
in directions somewhat to the northward and | each storm by pouring it into a measuring glass. 


somewhat to the southward of west. 


We may | The Smithsonian Institute at Washington rec- 


count how many times and at what moments | ommends vessels much narrower than those 
these motions were made. On the whole, how- | here referred to; its rain-gauge or pluviometer, 
ever, we must regard this as a westerly wind. | made of sheet tin, is only about two inches in 


Then we see that underneath, for a period of 
three hours, the line descends almost vertically, 
showing that for that space of time the vane did 
not move, and that there was a calm. 
quarter before six a little tremor occurred, and 
then the lull continued until after nine. Ona 
sudden the wind veered round to the east, at 
half past nine, and commenced blowing freshly, 
vibrating right and left, as in the preceding case, 
from its central point. So the register shows, 
as its most prominent feature, two great groups 
of lines respectively marking a westerly and 
southeasterly wind, with a lull of eight hours’ 
duration between them. 

But the register shows something more than 
this. We see at the places which for the sake 
of reference have b2en marked by the letters a, 
b,c, d, long lines which have been left by sweep- 
ing and temporary gusts of wind. Every one 
has noticed, whenever gales blow, a freshening, 
and then, as it were, a subordinate lull; but we 
doubt if any one has ever understood before, 
certainly it has never been published before, 
that these gusts follow one another periodically, 
at definite intervals of time. Thus the gust 
marked b followed that marked a at an interval 
of seventy minutes, and a similar interval again 
elapsing there was another gust, marked c, and 
still again another repetition, marked d. We 
have already drawn attention to the irregular 
movements of the thermometer, and the saw- 
like track which its register leaves. It would 
not be difficult to show that these motions of 
elevation and depression in the quicksilver are 
connected with such recurrent gusts as those of 
which we are here speaking, and thus the two 
instruments, the thermometer and anemometer, 
each in its way yields us corresponding indica- 
tions, 

Here we may repeat the remark we made be- 
fore, that all this is a very long story; yet it is 
by no means so long as it might be, if we chose 
to examine with closer curiosity the self-register 
the wind has given us. No one, however, can 
fail to remark how greatly superior is this 
method of observation, and what remarkable 
facts it can reveal. The sailor to whom we 
alluded at the outset of our paper would prob- 
ably suppose that he had given us all the in- 
formation possible by saying that the wind was 
in the morning at the west, and then it veered 
round to the southeast. 

We may take another of Mr. Draper’s self- 
registering instruments. Let it be the rain- 
gauge. Coarse instruments of this kind hith- 
erto in use have been dignified by meteorolo- 
gists with the title of Pluviometer. Nothing 
can be more simple in construction, They con- 
sist of a cylindrical tin or metal can, eight or 
ten inches in diameter, set so as to receive the 


At a 





diameter and about a foot deep. 

What is the information that one of these in- 
struments can furnish? Merely this: the depth 
of water which has fallen during each rain. But 
scientific accuracy requires something more. 
We want to know the exact time of the begin- 
ning of each rain-fall, the moment at which it 
ended, and not only the total quantity of water 
that fell, but likewise the rate at which it came 
down. For every one remembers that even in 
continuous rains the fall is very far from being 
uniform ; it is now slow, now faster, and is made 
up, as it were, of a succession of showers. In 
any particular rain it is desirable to know how 
many of these showers there were, what is the 
rate at which the water fell in each, and at what 
intervals they succeeded one another. It might 
seem that to demand all this information from 
one instrument is asking rather too much, that 
to collect all these facts would necessarily imply 
very complicated contrivances. We shal] now 
see how beautifully, and yet by how simple an 
apparatus, Mr. Draper’s rain-gauge answers all 
these questions. 

In Figure 4 we have a representation of it. 


|A 


Fig. 4.—SELF-REGISTERING RAIN-GAUGE. 
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Fig. 5.—REGISTER OF THE RAIN. 


It consists of a cylindrical vessel, A, § inches 
in diameter, set so as to receive therain. The 
under part of this cylinder terminates in a fun- 
nel, B, which empties into a pipe, C D. Any 
water which falls flows at once down the pipe, 
and is delivered into a glass vessel, E. This 
glass is sustained by a spiral steel spring, F, 
which acts the same part as the spring of an 
ordinary weighing-machine. When the vessel 
becomes heavier it stretches or pulls the spring 
down. As seen in the figure, to the lower end 
of the spring is attached a pencil, which of 
course moves downward as the spring descends. 
The point of this pencil rests against a sheet of 
paper pinned to the board, G G, which is drawn 
forward in the direction of the arrow 12 inches 
every twenty-four hours by means of the weight, 
I, of the clock, K. At H is a siphon to be al- 
Iuded to presently, and at M a pail. 

Let us see now how this apparatus works, 
Suppose that there has been no rain during the 
day, no water has been delivered into the re- 
ceiving-vessel, E, the weight of which has there- 
fore remained unchanged, and the spring has 
not been stretched. The pencil has remained 
stationary, and the board and paper moving 
past it have received from its point the trace 
of a horizontal line. 

To understand what will take place when it 
does rain let us look at the register represent- 
ed in Figure 5. The hour from which the reg- 
ister starts is nine A.M. From nine to a quar- 
ter before eleven, zs indicated by the letters a 
6, introduced for the purpose of making the de- 
scription clear, we see a straight horizontal line. 
During that time, therefore, no rain was falling. 
But we observe that there the pencil began to 
mark a track inclining downward. That shows 
that something was pulling on the spring; the 
receiving-vessel was getting heavier; rain was 
falling. The track now becomes more and 
more perpendicular, the pull upon the spring was 
therefore more and more forcible—it was rain- 
ing harder. The letter c marks a point at 
which the pencil did not descend quite so quick- 
ly; this continued, as we should judge looking 
at the figure, for about twenty minutes, The 





rain-fall during this interval was slackening, 
Then we perceive that the pencil once again 
began to descend more vertically, the pull upon 
the spring was increasing, the shower had be- 
come more violent. This continued, as we see, 
until about a quarter past three, after which the 
pencil traces a line, until ten minutes past four, 
more and more nearly horizontal—the shower 
was diminishing, and at the last-named time 
ended. After that the trace becomes horizon- 
tal; the rain ceased until a quarter before six 
the next morning, when there was another 
shower which it is not necessary to describe. 

Perhaps it should have been mentioned, 
though it is pretty plainly indicated in the fig- 
ure, that along the upper horizontal line are 
marked the hours of the day, ranging from nine 
in the morning through the twenty-four hours. 
On the vertical lines the numbers indicate the 
stretch of the spring, and therefore the depth 
of rain that has fallen. It is given in fractions 
of aninch. For example, we perceive that in 
the first shower the total amount of water that 
fell was a little more than fifty-hundredths or 
half an inch. 

To one portion of this beautiful contrivance 
we may direct special attention. It is the pro- 
vision which is made for registering very heavy 
falls of rain. For any thing that we have thus 
far said it might appear that when the receiv- 
ing-vessel, E (Fig. 4), is full, the water must nee- 
essarily overflow and all farther record be lost. 
But at H there is a siphon arranged in the ves- 
sel, one branch of which, L, passes through the 
bottom of it, and descends a little distance be- 
low. Now, when the water in the receiving-ves- 
sel has reached the bend of the siphon that tube 
suddenly fills, and discharges the whole quantity 
collected up to that time, in the course of a few 
seconds, into the pail beneath. This action is 
the same as that with which the reader may per- 
haps be familiar in the ingenious little contri- 
vance described in many books of natural phi- 
losophy under the title of the Cup of Tantalus. 
In Mr. Draper’s apparatus the siphon empties 
the receiving-vessel when half an inch depth of 
rain has fallen, The steel spring, relieved from 
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its weight, at once contracts, draws the pencil A is a gas-light, behind which, at a suitable 
perpendicularly upward, and leaves of course a | distance, is placed a concave mirror, B; Cis the 
vertical trace, as represented in the dotted line | thermometer, set in such « position that its tube 
of Figure 5, on the paper. The pencil is now | is highly illuminated by the direct rays of the 
in readiness to renew its indications. | gas flame and the light reflected from the mir- 
By this instrument we therefore obtain a self-| ror. In front of the tube is a strip of black 
record of any transient shower, or any long- | paper, having a slit in it of such a width as 
continued rain. All the phases, all the little | corresponds to that of the column of quicksil- 
peculiarities are given. But we have by no|ver. A proper distance beyond, at D, is an 
means attained every item of information with- ordinary camera, like those used by photogra- 
in our reach. We may put this rain-register | phers, with the exception that the shield or 
alongside the wind-register, and gratify our | case, E, at its back can be drawn aside by the 
curiosity by observing what connections there | weight of the clock, F, at the rate of half an 
are between the two. Perhaps we may find|inch an hour. This shield contains a sensitive 
that at a particular moment there was a sudden | surface, and just as in a Le dr gal- 
wind-gust, and at that moment an increase in | lery the image of a person or other object falls 
the volume of the shower, or perhaps the quan- | on the sensitive preparation and impresses it, 
tity of rain might have diminished. In like | so in this case the quicksilver, as it rises and 
manner we might place our rain-register along- | falls in the yo rer leaves its ge 
side the thermometer-register, and note that | the sensitive surface slowly traversing by. 1e@ 
in the latter there was during so many minutes | result is such a photograph as that we have 
a fall in the quicksilver. The correspondence | already given in Figure 1—a register of each 
of this fall with the duration of the shower in- | and all the various movements that the ther- 
dicates to us the fact that the rain-drops in | mometer has made during the day. 
their descent from the upper regions cooled The foregoing description applies to the self- 
the stratum of air near the ground. registering photographic thermometers em- 
We have spoken of the thermometer, but | ployed in several of the European observa- 
have not yet fully described the manner in|tories. In them, however, thermometers of a 
which its indications are registered. The ar- | special construction are used, in which the 
rangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig- | quicksilver exposes a wide surface in the tube ; 
ure 6. In this instance the record is not ob-|in some instances it is not less than a quarter 
tained by the movement of a pencil, but photo- | of an inch across. Any one who will give a lit- 
graphically. This principle has long been in use | tle attention to the matter will see that in the 
in many Earopean observatories: among them | photograph yielded by such an instrument all 
may be mentioned those of Kew and Greenwich. the minuter changes must be commingled, con- 
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Fig. 6.—S8ELF-REGISTERING THERMOMETER. 
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fused, and in fact obliterated. On this con- 
struction Mr, Draper has made a very import- 
ant improvement, which enables him to employ 
a thermometer having a narrow surface of 
mercury in its tube. He thus secures repre- 
sentations of all the minor movements of the 
instrument, as shown in the saw-like projec- 
tions which haye been adverted to. 

In the photograph, Figure 1, the hours of 
the day are represented on the horizontal line, 
the thermometric degrees on the vertical. The 
point at which the quicksilver stood at any mo- 
ment may therefore be readily recognized, and 


by comparing such a register with those of the | 
wind and the rain, the connection of the dif- | 


ferent atmospheric conditions nay without dif- 
ficulty be made out. 

The description just given for the thermom- 
eter will answer for another apparatus known 
to meteorologists under the title of the wet- 
bulb thermometer. It consists of an ordinary 
thermometer, the bulb of which is covered with 
a piece of thin muslin, kept continually wet by 
a little apparatus supplying it with water. Its 
use is to determine the amount of moisture 
contained in the air. It is made self-register- 
ing by being connected with a camera, and giv- 
ing a daily photograph on a sensitive surface. 

In like manner the barometer is made to fur- 
nish a record of its movements. The general 
plan just described in the case of the thermom- 
eter is resorted to in this instance—that is to 
say, there is a gas-light, reflector, camera, 
sliding shield drawn forward at a measured 
rate by a clock, and where in the other in- 
stance the thermometer was placed, in this is 
placed the barometer; so that the upper sur- 


face of its quicksilver moves with variations in | 


the pressure of the air before the field of view 
of the camera which is watching it, and night 
and day unceasingly keeping a record. 

We have described the last three instruments 
—the photographic dry-bulb thermometer, the 
wet-bulb thermometer, and the barometer—for 
the sake of clearness, as though they were sep- 
arate pieces of apparatus. For economy both 
of material and time they are, in the Park Ob- 
servatory, all illuminated by one gas-light, and 
their movements recorded by one camera. 

When these improvements in the Meteoro- 
logical Department of the Central Park were 
partially completed it was found—such was the 
accuracy of the resulting indications—that the 
apartments hitherto used could no longer be 
advantageously employed. They furnished no 
position in which a thermometer could be screen- 
ed from the influence of radiation and other 
disturbing causes, or the quicksilver in the 
barometer be preserved from slight tremulous 
movements of the building. The Commission- 
ers, therefore, directed that the northwest tur- 
ret should be prepared especially for these pur- 
poses; a portion of the upper wall was removed; 
a projecting apartment somewhat after the man- 
ner of a bay-window was constructed. 


the air freely, but to exclude the glare of the 
sun, In this the thermometers and barometer, 
| together with other standard instruments for o¢. 
casional comparison and reference, are placed, 
and in this the photograph impressions are re. 
ceived. 

Impressicus so received are developed, as the 
term is, and, indeed, all the incidental photo- 
graphic manipulation is carried on, in an ad. 
joining room, especially constructed for the 
double purpose of serving as a chemical Jabo- 
ratory and a dark chamber. Herein is cop- 
tained all the customary apparatus with which 
photographers are familiar. 

To the instruments thus described others are 
in process of being added; a self-register for 
measuring the force or strength of the wind; 
another for measuring its velocity, or the num- 
ber of miles it travels in a day; another for 
registering the moments of sunshine and cloudy 
| weather, cte. : 

An instrument which can accomplish the reg- 
istration of sunshine and cloud would furnish 
information of the utmost value to agriculture 
and some of the most important industrial pur- 
suits of our country. We may illustrate what 
is here meant by taking one of the most valu- 
able of our farm crops—the hay crop—as our 
example, though, as will be seen, the remarks 
apply to all other agricultural products. On-a 
fertile soil the weight of grass that may be pro- 
| duced depends on two conditions—the supply 
of a sufficiency of rain, and the furnishing a 
sufficiency of sunlight in the eleven weeks be- 
tween the middle of April and the last of June. 
The rain brings into the growing plants the in- 
organic materials they require from the soil, 
and of course furnishes their requisite supply 
of water; the sunlight forms in them their 
various organic and nutritive material. Now 
last year (1868), during the period referred to, 
there was a copious supply of water, but, owing 
to prolonged cloudy weather, an insufficient sup- 
ply of light—the grass was all the time growing, 
as it were, in the shade. When hay-making 
came observing farmers remarked how much 
longer than they expected it took to cure the 
grass, that is to get rid of its water, and how 
great a falling off there was in the resulting 
weight of hay. Nor was this all. The dimin- 
ished quantity of nitrogenized material it con- 
tained caused ii to be less nutritive; a greater 
weight of it was required to fatten cattle, or 
even to keep them in good condition. The ef- 
fect was felt by those interested in raising ani- 
mals for sale, and eventually in the quality and 
cost of butcher’s meat. 

In the Central Park Observatory it is not con- 
templated at present to do any thing in the way 
of observations on the magnetism of the earth, 
that being already very perfectly executed at 
the observatory of ‘Toronto, and New York is 
too near that city. It was such considerations 
that caused Professor Henry, of the Smithso- 











It was | nian Institute, to send his magnetic instruments 


closed in with Venetian blinds so as to admit! from Washington down to Key West, as it was 
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found that in the former place they merely du- | In like manner if the time of ending were giv- 
cated the Toronto results. en at*such successive stations, its time of end- 
Such is a brief statement of the great im- | ing at others not given might be foretold. If 
provements that have been made in the system | to this information were added the quantity of 
of meteorological observations in the New York | rain that had fallen in succession at each place, 
Central Park, the Commissioners of which have | the condition of the storm, as to whether it was 
thus provided for the city the most complete and | on the increase or decrease, could be indicated, 
accurate meteorological observatory in Ameri-| and perhaps the point at which it would die 
“a: out. Now what is here said by way of illus- 
It must not be supposed that because instru- | tration in the case of rain, applies also to wind- 
mengs are seif-registering they require no su- | storms, tornadoes, periods of great heat, periods 
pervision. On the contrary, the daily work of | of great cold, and other atmospheric phenomena, 
such an observatory is very heavy. It allows It is plain, however, that all this implies not 
of no intermission, not even on the Sunday. | only the establishment of such observatories as 
Each morning all the sensitive preparations | that in the Central Park in our other large cit- 
needful for the various photographie operations ies, but, what is far more difficult to obtain, 
must be provided ; registers for the pencil ma- | skillful and trained observers. The attempts 
chines must be arranged; at 9 a.m. the regis-| that have been thus far made have proved 
ters for the past twenty-four hours must be re- | abortive mainly for this latter reason; for the 
moved, and with all expedition new ones put in | services of such men can not be had except at 
their stead. The photographs have to be de-| very high rates of compensation, Great estab- 
veloped, and if it be desirable to print any of | lishments, such as the Imperial Observatory at 
them, that operation has to be attended to. All| Paris, have aftempted to carry this system into 
the different registers for the past twenty-four | operation; they have gone so far as to publish 
hours have to be carefully measured, their re- | charts of the weather and probable predictions 
sults interpreted, permanently recorded on the | for the following day. But this requires not 
books, and at least once each week a report has | only the corps of trained observers to which we 
to be made to the office of the Commissioners, | have alluded, but likewise a large staff of sub- 
and to the New York daily newspapers. ordinates at the central office, where all the tel- 
We have already remarked that the object | egraphic dispatches arriving may be promptly 
of meteorological observations is to enable us | examined, discussed, and determined. It im- 
to record the past and predict the future state | plies, in truth, almost the same amount of labor 
of the weather, and that the imperfect manner | as th. preparation of a daily newspaper. 
in which this has heretofore been accomplished Notwithstanding this, we think we may in- 
has been mainly due to the unreliable and un-| dulge the hope that when the importance of 
satisfactory mode in which such observations | this foreknowledge comes to be publicly recog- 
have been made. When self-recording ma-| nized, some systematic method will be adopted 
chinery, such as New York has now in her Cen-| among our American cities for carrying into 
tral Park, shall have been established in all our | successful operation such a plan, In expecta- 
large cities, the problem of predicting the weath- | tion of this there has been already introduced 
er will undoubtedly be solved. One most im- | into the meteorological observatory of the Park 
portant agency is, however, essential to this re- | a telegraphic apparatus in connection with the 
sult—it is telegraphic communication between | Western Union Telegraph Company, to gather 
such various observatories, A little considera- | such observations as may offer from all parts of 
tion will show how this, which is at present a | the country. 
| 
| 


pli 


yague conception floating in the popular mind, | To the hope we have thus expressed we will 
can be carried into effect. Already telegraph-| add another. So simple in construction are 
ic companies, desirous of aiding the progress | the instruments we have described, so compar- 
of science, send over their lines without com- | atively small their cost, so pleasant the duty of 
pensation brief dispatches of the state of the | observing them, that few things could offer to 
weather and aspect of the sky. They report, | persons of leisure and cultivated mind a more 
for instance, that at St. Louis it is cloudy—at | attractive occupation than the manage aent of 
Charleston the wind is from the north. They | small observatories of this kind. TP; common 
also give the height of the thermometer. But} consent, among all civilized people, the state 
this information is really of little use. What lof the weather is one of the primary topics 
is wanted is a statement of changes in the weath- | of conversation. A person meeting his friend 
er, with the time of their beginning and end. | gives to this the preference, because he knows 
Thus if it were stated that a rain-storm began | that though on many other points they may en- 
at Raleigh, in North Carolina, at 2 a.m. ; that | tertain differences of opinion, on this they will 
a rain-storm began in Richmond, Virginia, at be pretty sure to agree. A dispute between 
11 A.m.; that tie same occurrence happened | them will hardly arise as to whether it is rain- 


at Washington at 5 p.m., at Philadelphia at 10 
P.M., the inference would be that this was in 
fact the same rain-storm advancing northeast- 
wardly, and that it would reach New York at 
about three o’clock on the following morning. 


ing, whether it is hot, or whether it is cold. 
How much would the sphere of this style of con- 
versation be enlarged, and how much would 
the pleasure of it be increased, if they could 
mutually congratulate each other that to-mor- 
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row morning the weather would be good for | 


Annie we called her, though she was only some 


skating, or that the present rain would cease at | very far away relation of ours, and not jp the 


two o’clock, and that their families might join 

at three for a pleasant excursion to the Central 

Park, but that they must be back at six, as the 

thunder-storm at present occurring at Buffalo | 
would arrive in New York at that hour. 


THE NEW HOME. 


T is not much ofa story that I have to tell, 

and yet in its seemingly unimportant events 

lies all that made or marred their lives of whom 
I write. 

Years and years ago when J, a little girl, 
lived in ‘‘the house where I was born,” a quiet 
old homestead surrounded by fertile fields and 
neighbored by acres of almost primeval forest, 
for what is now a central State was then the 
* far West,” I had an uncle, David Barton. | 
What a clear, vivid, lifelike picture that name 
recalls to me; and yet I know I can not re- | 
produce it for your benefit, reader, for you nev- | 
er saw him, never knew him, and, above all, he 
was not your uncle! To me, as a child, he | 
seemed the wisest, handsomest, and greatest | 
ofmen; and yet he was only the son of a farm- 
er, who was the son of a farmer; and so on, I} 
doubt not, might his ancestors have been re- | 
corded back to the time when the memory of | 
man runneth not to the contrary. 

Very wise he could not have been, for he and | 
his only brother performed the farm labor of a 
hundred acres; and yet he did find time each | 
week to read both a political and literary news- | 
paper, and managed his affairs so well that he | 
never lacked the means of obtaining now and 
then a new book—a luxury rare in the homes 
of most of our neighbors of much larger means. 

Handsome, I am sure even now that he was. | 
Like David-of old, “‘ he was ruddy and of a fair | 
countenance.” Of fine manly proportions, near- 
ly six feet in height, with thick, curling, auburn | 
hair and beard; he had a clear, honest, fearless | 
blue eye, that was always quick to flash and 
kindle with delight, or grow moist and tender | 
with deep feeling. 

Great I know he was not, save in the sense 
of having great, undeveloped, or only half-de- 
veloped, powers, which he himself never knew, 
and of which he had scarcely dreamed. He 
was not even so great physically as my childish 
fancy made him, when no feat of giant in nurs- | 
ery story seemed to me so astounding as the one 
performed before my very eyes when, standing | 
upon the floor of our low-ceiled sitting-room, he | 
touched the old beams overhead with his hand, 


| who had been born and lived on a farm, seen 


remotest degree related to Uncle David—aseq 
to come to our old house in the days of whic) 
I write, and make the weeks for us children 
one long holiday. 

Cousin Annie lived in town; and that to us, 
red 
in itself a sort of patent of nobility. Not tha: 
she lived in any great style, for her father was 
a partner in a small dry-goods business, and hs 
family lived in the noisy and unfashionable |p. 
cality above the “store.” But Annie had heey 
to the Museum, and could astonish us with jts 
dead and ‘living wonders.” She had even once 
visited a theatre ; had read scores of novels, and 
been ‘‘ educated” at a select school. Strictly 
speaking, she was not beautiful; but she was 
what is much more attractive and more difficult 
to describe, simply charming. She was smal] 
and graceful, with saucy black eyes and abund- 
ant hair of the same color. Always happy, 
always hopeful, mirth seemed ever bubbling up 
from her heart and running over her lips, and 
there was a contagion in her laughter that in- 
fected the soberest listener, try as he might to 
resist the spell. And then her voice! I have 
never heard singing since that could bear my 
soul up to the height where it used to float upon 
the wild waves of her untutored melody. 

She used to be with us a great deal in the 
summer-time, often for weeks together; and in 
the pleasant evenings, when the work was done, 
we all, old and young, gathered about her on 
the porch, to hear her notes that rang wild and 
sweet as the bird songs that the coming of the 
stars had hushed to silence. When Uncle Da- 
vid was there he usually sat apart, often with 
his face turned from her, as if busy with his 
own thoughts; and yet, though he seldom ask- 
ed her to sing or praised her voice, the melody 
sank far deeper into his heart than ours. And 
Annie! did she know the dangerous power 
she was exercising over him? And did those 
clear, truthful eyes tell their story to her in 
vain? I think almost sooner than he did she 


| know his heart, and half responded to its un- 
| spoken wishes, 


But her besetting weakness 
was a desire to marry a gentleman, or what 
she supposed to be a gentleman, which, I fear, 
in her estimation, was nothing higher than one 
who was well dressed, and who did not labor 
with his own hands; and above all, she must 
have one who had a romantic name, such as 
was given to the favorite heroes in her novels. 
But Annie laughed, and danced, and sang away 
the years until she was almost twenty-five, and 


Ah! he can never be to me like other men now ; her hero came not. Beaux who failed to reach 
nor would I destroy the illusion if I could, and | her standard had been discarded one by one, 
make him as the men that cross my daily path. | until her solitary remaining admirer was a some- 

Side by side the clear strong picture of this | what stylish-looking, indolent, pale-faced sales- 
man, kept so distinctly in my remembrance, | man in her father’s employment, who boasted 
rises one who is ever near him, fainter and less | of his family, and thought it a degradation to 
defined, a sort of shadow coming and going with | serve behind the counter, because it was a near- 
the clearer vision. | er approach to labor than any one of his name 

Gay, happy, careless Annie Somers—Cousin | had ever been guilty of before. Annie did not 
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take to him kindly at first; indeed, she gave a| might. I can not say the manner of it was 
downright refusal to his first offer; but what | very brilliant or original. Professing to be 
will not time and perseverance do even in the af- | sleepy, which, though a thing quite unusual 
fairs of the heart? Clifford Worthington—such | with me, seemed to excite no surprise, I at 
was the young man’s name, and whatever oth- | length declared I could keep my eyes open no 
ers might say, Annie thought there was a great longer, and bade them good-night, highly de- 
deal in a name—persevered, and when he had lighted with my own cunning and sagacity. 
offered his hand for the third time she gracious- Safe in bed I gave way to my fancy—and 
ly promised to give him a definite answer in a | what pictures she painted! Uncle David was 
month; and left him for that time a prey to all | in love with Cousin Annie: of that I was sure; 
the tortures of suspense, while she came to pay | and of course she would love him; she couldn't 
us a visit, or rather, I suspect, to see for the |help it. And what else but thinking of him 
last time whether a man in his simple, honest | had made her so serious of late? And to-night 
manhood was not, after all, a safer reliance | it would all be settled; and then they would be 
than a self-styled gentleman with pretentious | married next spring, perhaps; and then Annie 
uncertainties. would come and live in the little cottage with 
It was later in the season that year when she | Uncle David and Fred; that was the name of 
came than her usual time for visiting us, and | Uncle David’s younger brother—my uncle too, 
she seemed more thoughtful and serious than | but so much younger we never thought to call 
we had ever seen her before. She did not keep | him so. And we would go there as often as 
us amused so constantly with her fun, nor dance | we chose then, and not be afraid of Sally Smith, 
about the old sitting-room so lightly, and her | their prim and forbidding housekeeper, for she 
songs were almost always sad or tender. Dar- would reign supreme no longer. And Annie 
ing her visit Uncle David came even more often | would plant vines about the porch, and make 
than usual, although it was the farmer's busiest | the quiet place merry with her laughter and her 
season. His own crops were to be gathered, | songs. And then I fell to thinking whether I 
and yet in the afternoons he often found a spare | should still call her cousin, and how funny it 
hour or two in which to help us in the orchard | would seem to say aunt to her; and was quite 
or corn-field; and then, of course, we kept him | sure I never could nor would say that. And 
till after supper, and the day ended in'the old | so I passed on, led by the vision into the land 
fashion. Resting from the toils of the day, on | where for the time our dreams become realities. 
the old porch there was romping and playing| I was sitting on the old porch at Uncle Da- 
in a subdued sort of way by the children, a lit- | vid’s, and yet so changed was the place that I 
tle quiet talk by their elders, and then last, be- | hardly knew it for the same. The stiff hard 
fore parting for the night, came the old songs, | Windsor chairs of Aunt Sally’s time were re- 
to us ever new. | placed by something more modern and comfort- 
One day, when about three weeks of Annie’s | able ; the long, plain, yellow settee was covered 
visit were past, I was left in charge of the house | with a pretty chintz cushion ; the windows were 
and the younger children by my father and mo- curtained with pure white muslin, the table 
ther, who were called from home for a few days | strewed with books and music, and the work- 
by some business the nature of which I do not | stand with bits of variously-shaped fabrics, rap- 
remember; but it must have been something | idly taking the form of garments under the 
important, for I do not recollect that before that | busy fingers of the happy mistress of the house- 
my mother had ever been from home overnight. | hold. All about the pillars of the porch, that 
I was young, scarcely fourteen, and felt the | used to be open to the sun, clung the wild rose 
weight of my responsibility; and, besides, as | and jasmine; and humming-birds, delicate as 
the first evening closed in, I was a little lone- | the flowers themselves, were shimmering in the 
some, for Annie was unusually quiet, when to | sun among the leaves, and taking their feast of 
my great joy I saw Uncle David's ‘‘ gallant | sweets. And there, without, was the tea-ta- 
gray” coming over the next hill. | ble, covered with its snowy linen, and heaped 
“Oh, I am so glad! aren’t you, Cousin An- | with dainties—luscious fruit, white bread, and 
nie?” I cried, delighted. { | golden butter, and even with milk and honey. 
“Yes, and no,” she answered, hesitatingly; | And there was Annie, brighter and happier 
and then added, rather to herself than to me— | now than ever, dancing in and out, and singing 
“Tt must come some time, I suppose, and it | as of old; fluttering lightly over her feast as 
might as well be now.” | the humming-bird in the flowers fluttered over 
Young as I was I more than half compre- | hers. 
hended her meaning, and something I saw in | Presently a clear ringing whistle sounded 
my uncle’s face when he took her hand told me | across the neighboring field ; and with his gray 
the rest—the secret that had not yet passed his | fpllowing his steps, and his broad straw hat 
lips. How I knew it I can not tell, for I was | carried in his hand, and the pleasant evening 
young then, and had never been instructed of | wind playing with his curls, came the master 
any one; and yet I did know that night, just | of all this comfort and beauty. Then Annie’s 
as well as I should know in like circumstances | song took a deeper tone of tenderness, and a 
now, that the thing for me to do was to retreat | softer light came into her eyes, as she went out 
—gracefully if I could, but if not as best I | of the house, and slowly down the path to meet 
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her husband. He was just near enough now to 
take her hand, when all at once her old mock- 
ing spirit returned to her, and turning quickly 
she tripped back along the path that led to the 
house, casting defiant glances toward her pur- 
suer. He came up with her just as they were 
hidden from me by the jasmine vines; but I 
heard Annie’s gay, defiant tone, and then a 
voice deeper but not less joyous make answer: 

**Oh, I understand your challenge, and know 
what is expected of me; you knew well I could 
run faster or you would not have dared me to 
follow ; so here is your reward!” 

There was the sound of a slight resistance, | 
and a merry laugh smothered down, I could 
only guess how; but the noise broke the spell | 
of my vision, and starting up broad awake I | 
saw Annie beside my bed, who said, in answer 
to my look of surprise and wonderment : 

‘“*T am sorry I waked you: I did not mean | 
to; but I could not help laughing to think what | 
a fool your uncle David made of himself to- | 
night. Why, he just as good as asked me to 
marry him. Of course he does very well to | 
talk to while I am here and there is no one else | 
about, but as to marrying him—what could I | 
do in that lonesome old farm-house of his, with 
Sally Smith and pigs and chickens for com- 
pany while he was off in the fields? He’s good 
enough for me or any body else! Oh, I know 
that very well. He’s too good for me! He 
sometimes makes me feel as if all my life was 
mean and unworthy, and for that reason, if for 
no other, I am sure I could not be happy with 
him. I want some one whom I can tease or 
worry into doing whatever I like, and I know I 
could not manage David Barton in that way.” 

I made no reply, and do not think she ex- 
pected one; in a moment, yet in a more sub- 
dued and serious tone, she continued : 

“ And yet it’s too bad, for I like him better 
than—than some beaux I have had. And if 
he had not told me so solemnly that life shared 
with him would be no dream of romance, only 
patient work and effort, only what willing 
hands and loving hearts could make it, I might 
have decided differently —who knows ?—might 
have consented to be plain Mrs. David Barton ? 
What a name! 

** But what nonsense I am talking! Of 
course, child, you can’t understand such things,” 
she said ; and then, after a pause, during which 
she slowly and thoughtfully made her prepara- 
tion for the night, she added, abruptly : 

“Tf your father goes to town Saturday I must 
go home.” 

And when the day came Annie did go home, | 


| 
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| Within a few months they went to live jin a 
neighboring State, where Mr. Clifford Worth. 
|ington could gratify what seemed to be the 
| great desire of his life, or in his own elegan; 
phrase, “ own a nigger.” 

Uncle David was outwardly the same, though 
I know now that when he went out into the 
night, after his love had been told in vain, all 
the light went out of his life. 

Many of our neighbors that year wer coing 
West, and back from their new home caine sto- 
ries of the wonderful productiveness of lands 
compared with which our goodly and fertile 
acres were but waste ard barren places. Da- 
vid Barton listened to these stories, and after 
making due allowance for the exaggerations 
of ‘*‘actual settlers,” concluded that the new 
country was a desirable place for one who had 
to begin life anew, and who left nothing behind 
him. 

About half a mile from our house, and on the 
direet road to Uncle David's, lived the Widow 
Fuller, as she was called, and her only daugh- 
ter. They had a poor house and a few poor 
acres; but by incessant industry they contriy- 
ed to live decently. Mrs. Fuller was a hard- 
featured, hard-working, managing woman, and 
her daughter was after her own heart, if either 
of them could be said to possess a heart. Kate, 
the daughter, had little mind and less beauty, 
and was verging upon thirty now, with little 
hope of finding a mate. Seeing David Barton 
so often and so carelessly pass her by, there 
‘*came into her heart a wild desire” to take 
captive the handsome young farmer for whom 
all the rustic belles had hitherto sighed in vain. 
Whenever the rider of the ‘‘ gallant gray” ap- 
peared in the distance Kate was found sitting 
at the window, not idle, of course, and often 


|so busily employed with her sewing that she 


seemed quite startled by his near approach, 
and almost blushed in replying to his simple 
and courteous salutation. Still she had made 
no progress in her designs, and perhaps never 
might have done so but for an accident which 
favored her purpose. One evening, on his way 
home from our house, Uncle David was over- 
taken by a thunder-storm, and driven by stress 
of weather to take shelter under the widow’s 
roof, 

Here was an opportunity not to be slighted, 
and so well was it employed that when he rode 
home that night it was with the conviction that 
Kate was just such a wife as a man going to a 
new country to try his fortune ought to mar- 
ry; and to this he was already looking as his 
best way in life. True, he must leave his old 





never to visit our old home again. True, Mrs, | friends; but who would miss him? He would 
Worthington did come once or twice, with the | have little time for reading; but what good 
husband she had taken, though she did not! had that done him? “Given him a desire,” 
seem at all proud of him, especially when Un- ‘he said, bitterly, ‘‘for what was above him.” 
cle David was at our house. Still she made| He knew Kate was not a woman whom he 
the most of his ‘‘elegant manners,” as she | could love; but he said he was done with that 
termed them, and his distant relationship to | sort of folly; he had suffered and been cured ; 
a distinguished Southern family; and so got and now for life in earnest! 

what comfort she could out of the situation. And so, in three months after his first en- 
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forced visit to her, Uncle David presented us to 
our new aunt. Tall, gaunt, raw-boned, with 
hands and tongue never idle, she did not com- 
mend herself to us, nor did she seem to make 
life brighter for her husband. He was very 
thoughtful and silent now—perhaps because 
his wife did talking enough for both; but the 
greatest change made in him was that he seemed 
all at once to grow old. Younger by three 
years than she, you would have thought him 
the elder. 

It was only the next spring after the Worth- 
ingtons had gone South that David Barton, 


disposing of his part of the farm to his brother, | 


took his household gods and turned his face to- 
ward a new country, with such hope as a man 
can have who puts no heart into his plans or 
work; and hither, after some years, we will 
follow him. 

On the shore of a beautiful lake, and in sight 
of a small but thriving village, destined soon to 
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done nor underdone; her chickens néver died 
of gaps nor were carried off by hawks; her po 
tatoes grew large, and her cabbages headed in 
due season; and she had little charity for such 
as did not flourish after the same fashion, at- 
| tributing all failures and all accidents, whether 
of flood or fire, to the one cause, which she es- 
teemed the sin of sins, namely—laziness, 
David Barton had been living in his new 
home for some fifteen years, a fortunate man, 
people said, and growing rich, when one au- 
tumn the country was visited by one of those 
terrible rain-storms that, swelling the streams 
suddenly to thrice their size, sweep away in a 
few hours the improvements that have cost the 
labor of years. His house, situated on higher 
ground, was safe, but the mill was of course in 
great peril, and if the water in the stream ¢on- 
| tinued to rise through the night as it had done 
during the day, he foresaw that its safety was 
beyond hope. But within and near it were 


| 


j 


be a flourishing, populous city, David Barton | large quantities of lumber belonging to others, 
had made a clearing in the primeval forest, and | and these he set himself to save, if possible. 
built for himself a rude but picturesque and | Working incessantly, with no help but such as 
comfortable cabin. His next labor had been | his boy could give him, he was unwilling to 
to erect a mill on the small stream that half | spare even time to take his evening meal; and 
bordered and half divided his broad and fertile | disregarding the call to supper, which was ney- 
acres; and here, except in those times when he er under any circumstances allowed to remain 
sought his house for rest and refreshment, he | on the table but half an hour, he came in, after 
was always to be seen, working steadily and | toiling far into the night, to find the board 
patiently—nay, sometimes almost fiercely—as | empty and the hearth cold. It was a rigid rule 
one to whom labor was not so much a means as | of Mrs. Barton's house that fire and lights must 
an end and an escape. be extinguished at a fixed hour, and the stroke 
Seldom now did his face wear the old smile, | of nine by the punctual clock, set daily by the 
or his eye kindle with the old fire, save when | ‘‘ noon-mark,” was the inexorable curfew-bell, 
he tu med to listen to the merry laugh, or an- | whose warning was not to be lightly regarded. 
swer the puzzling questions of his darling boy, | Cold, hungry, and “tired in heart and limb ;” 
his only treasure ; for upon this one child all | for he had been able with all his effort to save 
the long-suppressed affection of his great and | but little, David Barton sought a pillow to which 
loving heart was lavished. came neither sleep nor rest. Next morning, 
The wife and mother had not, as you may | lame and chilled, he was unable to rise, and be- 
well suppose, been softened or improved by the | fore night he was burning and delirious with 
hardship and isolation of a frontier life. Her | fever. 
mother dying within two years after their re-| Even the stern wife was almost touched as 


moval she was left much of the time with only 
the companionship of her babe, and even this 
was not leng left to her. Freddy—so was the 
boy called—learned to speak the name of father 
long before his lips could shape themselves to 
utter mother; and, strange to say, the first use 
to which he put the art of walking, which she 
targht him, was that of leaving her to follow 


she looked upon that strong, self-reliant man, 
| reduced in a day to such utter helplessness. 
| True, she omitted no household duty that she 
|might be near him; but she did nurse him 
| faithfully after her fashion ; giving his medicine 
| punctually, preparing his food as the doctor di- 
rected, and bringing it to him at regular and 
stated times, whether he was shivering with a 


his silent father. | chill or burning with fever. 

And yet the woman was not so bad; indeed, But Freddy! He had all the intuition and 
she was not bad at all. She was just and np- | tenderness supposed to belong especially to wo- 
right, according to the strictest standard; dili-, man. The more helpless the father grew the 
gent in season and out of season; and the ad-| more helpful he became. He was always near, 
miration of all the little world about her. The | and yet never in the way; he knew and an- 
very clocks in the neighborhood were set by | swered each unspoken wish, and brought sun- 
Mrs. Barton’s dinner-horn, for every thing of | shine even into that shadiest of shady places, 
which she had the n.anagement was undevia- The winter wore slowly away, and when the 
tingly “up to time.” Even her baby never | warm days of spring came David Barton was 
cried nights like any other baby, and cut his | able to creep into the sunshine Once more, and 
teeth unflinchingly, nay, almost as if it were a | see the banks of the stream, now gliding peace- 
pleasant pastime. Mrs. Barton’s oven was never | fully to its end, strewed with the wrecks of his 
too hot or too cold, so her bread was never over- | mill, the greater part of which had been car- 
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ried by the flood far out into the lake. But a 
sadder and more terrible wreck than this was 
the man himself. People said, ‘‘ He will get 
better as soon as he can get out and go to work 
again; it’s pretty hard for an active man like 
him to be shut up so all winter, but he'll come 
round again.” But he did not come round. 
He was slowly dying: simply, as it seemed, 
from inability to live. 
disease, and he complained of no pain; but it 
was as if the tie that had bound him to life was 
grown too weak to hold him longer. 

When the autumn came round again, on one 
of its loveliest October days, he whose little life 
was rounding to a sleep turned his weary eyes to 
the glorious gateway of the west to take his last 
farewell of the sun. 

The doctor had been with him in the after- 
noon, and had told Mrs. Barton she might con- 
tinue the same treatment, and he would look 
in again in the morning, but that she ought to 
have rest, and he would send some one of the 
neighbors to stay with her that night, in case— 
that is—to be company for her. She neither 
accepted nor rejected the offered help, and he 
went his way. 

The shining gate had opened for the monarch 
of the day to pass, and swung back again on its 
golden hinges; and now the dying man turn- 
ed his face and his thought once more to those 
who waited silently beside him, and uttering the 
last solemn words of parting, and commending 


them each to the other, and both to God, fell | 


asleep. Long he lay so quiet that those about 
him thought the light of life had gone out for- 
ever. 

But after midnight he woke as from a heav- 
enly dream, the traces of years and pain gone 
from his face, and in their place was a look of 
ineffable happiness and peace, as looking far 
beyond those about him he said, softly: ‘*Go, 
and leave me now to sleep, for at daybreak I 
must be on my way. It is a long journey to 
the new home—a long journey; and I must go 
alone. Annie is not strong enough to come 
now, but she will come after me. It was best 
that she should not come till all was ready for 
her. ‘Tell her it was right that I went first, 
and went alone.” 

Those who stood about him when he ceased 
to speak, and closed his eyes with that wondrous 
light on his face that is only seen on the face of 
those for whom the gates of the eternal city are 
opened, waited long in vain for further word or 
sign. Itnvercame. At the break of day he 
was gone onthe strange journey to hisnew home! 

Unchanged, save that she was a little more 
cold, a little more punctual and exacting, the 
now widowed wife lived on in the home whence 


He had no definable | 





her husband had been taken. Freddy had in- | 
herited the best traits of his father, and had 
added to them a genial and hopeful tempera- | 
ment. He had reached the age of twenty, had | 
acquired a solid education and the profession of | 
doctor, when two events happened to disturb his 

hitherto peaceful and uneventful life. 


| vision faded. 


His mother gave her hand—all that was asked 
of her, I presume—a second time in marriage. 
The suitor was a thriving neighbor, whose wife 
had fallen a victim to the hardships incident to 
life in a new country; and who, now that the 
city was almost encroaching upon his farm, be- 
gan to long for the old freedom of the wilder- 
ness. And so, in a few days after the widoy 
had parted seriously and decently with her 
weeds and her name, she bade farewell to her 
only son, firmly and tearlessly, as a Spartan 
mother, and took her way where we shall not 
follow her, far beyond the barriers of the Rocky 
Mountains, " 

Her son, who had given her all a son’s duty, 
and even love, though this came rather from his 
own rich nature than from her need or desire, 
would have been indeed desolate now but for an 
all-pervading feeling that filled his mind and 
heart to the exclusion of every other thought. 
Our country’s flag had been insulted, and her 
brave sons were every where rushing to defend 
its honor. Leaving the pretty cottage he had 
built, and the fertile acres he had improved and 
beautified, and accepting a surgeon’s commis- 
sion, Frederick Barton was one of the first to 
answer to the call of duty and patriotism. 

Through the hardships, the horrors, and the 
glory of war we will not follow him. Suffice it 
to say he left the service worn out and almost 
exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, but with 
his bronzed and bearded face scarcely seared, 
and his limbs unmaimed, and with an untar- 
nished reputation for bravery, humanity, and 
skill. 

It was again autumn—autumn after peace— 
and the sun was again looking back, as he went 
down upon the world, at quiet homes and boun. 
tiful harvests; and nowhere did his beams linger 
more tenderly than upon a small, somewhat neg- 
lected, yet not unpicturesque cottage lying in a 
secluded valley of the Cumberland Mountains. 
Sitting beside the door on the pleasant evening 
of which we write, in the long shadow cast by 
the low sun from a clump of crimson maples, 
was a woman, no longer young, whose eyes 
were so steadfastly fixed upon the mountain 
range that bounded the valley on the north, and 
whose thought had gone so far beyond her vi- 
sion that she did not hear a footstep that came 
up the weed-grown gravel-walk. It was a clear, 
pleasant voice that recalled her to herself and 
to the present; and a most winning presence 
had the young man who, bowing, simply asked, 

**Does Mrs. Worthington live here ?” 

Words harmless enough in themselves surely ; 
and the bright, frank, handsome face that looked 
down upon her was not one to inspire fear, And 
yet she to whom the question was addressed 


| looked for a moment as if one had come from 


the grave to confront her. In that moment she 
was the happy girl who sat and sang on the 
farm-house porch such long, long years ago, and 
beside her stood the forsaken but unforgotten 
lover of her girlhood. An instant, and the 
She saw a handsome stranger, 
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isked whose likeness to the unfaded picture in her | | upon the country, and especially upon the South, 
lage, heart had carried her far back into the past, as /and then gradually to more pleasant topics of 
Wife hut a stranger, and remembered herself, a wo- | conversation. 
Nt to man past middle life, whose lip had ceased from “T much wonder,” said Mrs. Worthington, 
t the singing, and whose once raven hair was fast | in answer to some remark of Dr. Barton's in 
» be- growing white as the widow’s cap that hid it. | reference to the beauty of the surrounding 
der. Recollecting her duty as hostess, she answered, | 8c cenery, “that you should see any thing here 
doy simply, that she was Mrs. W orthing gton, and | to admire ; indeed, it seems to me strange you 
her leading the way to the parlor, and inviting the | should voluntarily return to a place which can 
her stranger ta follow, she motioned him to a seat, | have for you no associations that are not of a 
tan and taking another near him, waited that he | most painful nature.” 
not might unfold the object of his visit. | **T was much broken down by my labors dur- 
cky “*T was a surgeon, Madam, during the late | ing the war, and came here by medical advice 
war, in the Union army; my name, which is | in search of that health which I am most happy 
ty perhaps immaterial to you, is Frederick Bar- to say I have found, and now in a few days I 
his ton.” She did not start at the name, she was | return to my Northern home.” 
re, herself now. Nor did she speak or quesiion| Then she told him that she too once lived in 
an him; he wished she would, it might make it | the North, and of the city where her youth had 
nd easier to tell what he wished to say; but she | been passed, and that she knew there long ago 
it, was silent, and he went on: “As a surgeon I | one of his own name. 
er was often made the confidant of the wounded| ‘Was it David Barton? was it my father?” 
id under my charge, and commissioned to bear | he asked, eagerly. 
id messages to friends at home. One night, search- | ‘*David Barton it was; and your father I 
id ing the field to see if any living had been left | can readily believe, since your face iis a most 
“ among the dead, I found among those who had | perfect copy of his as I remember it.” 
” just been arrayed against us in battle one who, | And then she led him on to speak of his 
though past any hope of living, clung to me so | father, a subject of which he never tired. He 
8 desperately that I could not bear to leave him | told her of his life in the wilderness, and of his 
: alone. Seeing his moments were numbered, I | going out from them on that quiet October 
; made his position as comfortable as I could, | evening. And his voice trembled and his eye 3 





and waited beside him for the end which was | moistened as it ever did in speaking of him 








: drawing so near. He told me he had come | whom he so dearly reverenced and loved. . 
from the North many years ago to Tennessee, | So talking they sat till the gray twilight stole Pe 
to this valley, and at the bre: aking out of the | up through the valley, seeing which Dr. Bar- 4 ‘ 
war he had gone with his State, and was proud | ton rose to take his leave. : 
to say he had fallen in defense of her rights;| He was declining the very urgent solicita- 





. 


Se remap 


that he had a wife and daughter, who might | tions of his hostess that he would stay longer 
never know his fate, and begged me if it were in the valley, and give her the opportunity to 
ever possible to let them know when and how | make what return one so,poor and sorrowful 
he had died. I promised faithfully to fulfill his | | might for the great comfort he had brought to 
solemn request, and by the dull light of the} | her, when his ear was arrested by a sound that 
sinking moon wrote the ‘description of his home, | held him like a spell. It was the voice of a 
the name of his wife, and his own, which was—” young girl singing; singing as artlessly as the 
And the speaker paused to see if a suspicion | birds, and because she needs must sing. 
of the truth had come to the woman. Almost Scarce knowing what he did he sank back 
for the first time during his narrative she raised | into his seat and listened as the sound drew 
Ler eyes, and when he hesitated she finished | nearer; and presently down the garden walk 
the sentence herself—‘“ his name was Clifford | and into the house through the deepening 
Worthington. I knew the fact of his death, | shadow, beating time to her song with a flower, 
nothing more,” she said, “almost two years | came sweet Lucy Worthington. 
ago. I saw his name reported among a loug If the young man thought in his heart when 
list of those found on the field after one of the | he heard that voice as did Geraint when he 
most terrible battles of the war. I am grateful | heard the voice of Enid— 
to you, deeply grateful, Sir, for cc mforting his) «sere by God's grace is the one voice for me;” 
last moments, and for giving me the comfort | 
of knowing that he was not left alone in that | he knew with unerring certainty when he lifted 
solemn hour.” his eyes to the beautiful vision of the fair young < 
She spoke not without feeling, but without girl as she stood before him—‘‘ Here by ‘God's uEe 
emotion. It was evident, even to a stranger, | rood is the one maid for me!” bee 
that if the waters of affliction had ever been One hour, two, three passed, and Dr. Barton 
deeply stirred by the death of him whose name | seemed quite to have forgotten the supper and 
she bore, the waves had now subsided into an | bed he had ordered at the-inn a mile further 
almost unruffled calm. down the road, from which he had set out that 
After a few more questions and answers had | pleasant afternoon to find the widowed wife of 
passed between them in reference to the dead, | him who slept far away in a soldier's unmarked 
they passed on to speak of the war in its effect | grave. 
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And when at last he walked back again the 
way he had come, the grass-grown and neg- 
lected path strewed with fading leaves seemed 
covered with roses, and his feet no longer trod 
the common earth. The place was not the 
same his eyes had beheld but a few hours be- 
fore; for the valley was an enchanted valley, 
on which the stars looked down with a softer 
and more dreamy light, and about which the 
evening wind, gliding in and out among the 
trees, came like a bashful maiden to whisper 
her innocent secrets in his ear. 

Though evidently restored to that perfect 





health which was the object of his travels, 
Dr. Barton still lingered among the mountains 
day after day, secking their least frequented 
paths for his long and lonely walks. ‘Then as 
time passed on a gentle, timid maiden came 
sometimes to wander beside him and make the 
air musical with her artless speech, 

And ere long, he grown more confident and 
she more confiding, they wandered through 
wood and vale almost daily together; and in 
the evenings, now growing chill, the fire on the 
hearth that was wont to fall upon sad and 
anxious faces danced upon rosy cheeks and 
eyes sparkling with the happy light that is born 
of new and precious hopes. And so when the 
leaves had faded from gold to brown these two, 





who had watched together all their beautiful 
and varied changes, and had walked for the 
last time under the now naked boughs of the | 
old familiar trees, had come to be fond and | 
plighted lovers, He had besought her to come | 
and dwell with him in his own land, and she 
had promised in the sacred aisle of the forest 
sanctuary that when the windows of heaven 
should again be hung with the soft, green cur- 
tains of the spring, his people should be her 
people, and his home her home. 

On the banks of the beautiful stream where 
he was born, and almost upon the very spot 
where his father’s rude cabin rose to cheer the 
wilderness, in the now thickly-settled suburb 
of a new and thriving city, stands the comfort- 
able and pleasant home of the prosperous and 
popular Doctor Barton. For he is well-to-do, 
respected—even more, he is honored and be- 
loved. All of manly greatness which in his fa- 
ther was mere possibility, has in him, under the 
more favoring circumstances by which he has 
been surrounded, reached its full and perfect 
development. 

Blessed by the poor and unfortunate, honored 
and sought by the rich and worldly, his chief 
delight is in his home, where Lucy is a sweet 
ministering spirit. She is not a heroine, nor a 
miracle of loveliness and grace, though her hus- 
band, I am sure, could never be made to see 
her as less than this; but she is something even 
better, a true, loving, faithful woman, full of all 
sweet and charitable thoughts and deeds; mak- 
ing melody often with her lips, but always in 
her heart, and brightening the little world about 
her, through which the course of her life flows 
peacefully on its way, even as the pleasant | 





stream that sings beside her door brightens the 
grass and the humble flowers that are round 
about it, and is content, 

And as for her who was long ago our brigh; 
joyous Cousin Annie, she has left, with th. 
home of her married life, a quarter of a century 
behind her, Cheerful, contented, even happy 
now, she lives in and for her children; ang | 
think she herself could not tell whether Fred. 
erick or Lucy is nearest and dearest to he; 
heart. She isa woman in whom all the neigh- 
bors confide in sickness and in.sorrow; she js 
the helper and comforter of unhappy lovers, 
and the good aunt of all the little children. Fo; 
herself, she has no complaint to make and po ° 


| Sorrow to tell; and yet the past has left some- 


thing in her face or manner which leads her 
neighbors sometimes to shake their heads wise- 
ly and a little sadly, and say, ‘‘I am sure she 
is a woman who has seen trouble.” 

On a gently-sloping mound, shut by a pleas- 
ant grove from the sight of all save those who 
seek the place, and near the bright, beautiful 
stream he loved, sleeps the dust of David Bar- 
ton; and hither, leading a careless, happy boy 
by the hand who bears the name he bore, comes 
often, in pleasant evenings, the subdued and 
quiet woman, whose name was the last name 
that trembled on the lips that have so long been 
silent. Never sorrowful, and never tearful, will- 


| ing to wait till her appointed time comes, she 


plants and tends the vines and flowers about his 
grave she might have trained to grow and blos- 
som about his home. But she looks not back 
so much with vain regret to the past as with 
bright hope to the futwdre; when in that new 
and wondrously beautiful,land whither he has 
gone on before her, she shall take him by the 
hand, and walking through green pastures and 
by still waters, they shall enter together upon 
the joy of eternal youth. 





AUGUST DAYS. 


On, working world! while rest is sweet, 
And ease a welcome comer, 

Only your blithest songs are meet 
For the queen-month of summer. 


And while her plenteous harvests bless 
And crown the year together, 

I sing the month of idleness, 
The pleasant August weather. 


For her the others toil and spin, 
Her bounden treasure-heapers, 

Till all the wealth is gathered in 
And ready for the reapers; 


Till like the lilies fair to view 
She sits in covert shady, 

With nothing in the world to do 
But play the royal lady, 
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And scatter with a lavish hand 

The largess they have brought her; 
For fair and fruitful is the land 
Of the sun’s favorite daughter! 


These are the days that reign in right 
Of royal pride and beauty, 

That owe the world no tribute light 
Of sober working duty. 


These are the nights that lie awake 
To pleasant sounds to listen, 

And with their open beauty make 
The stayeyed heavens glisten. 


When faint upon the dusty ways 
We pause amid the toiling, 
Then hail the August holidays, 

The yearly disenthralling! 


From crowded streets the dwellers wind. 


(The gentle clouds have pity 
On that wan sufferer left behind, 
The poor sun-stricken city!) 


Far from the striving and the din 
They walk beside the ocean, 

And drop their restless lives within 
That mighty Rest in motion. 


The world has come up to your doors, 
Oh, holy mountain-places! 

Her feet are on your silent floors; 
And where the tangled traces 


Of rocky woodland paths betray 
Some tiny grotto hidden, 

The native fairies shrink away 
From guests that come unbidden. 


Fair are the country’s quiet nooks, 
And sweet the clover meadows ; 

Our lives are like the shranken brooks 
That creep into the shadows. 


We'll let the mill-wheels stand a while, 
And we'll go d with dances, 
Down by ourselves w sit and smile 
At our own idle fancies. 


Sing to ourselves, and never mind 
The care of rhythm-keeping ; 

For who should tell it but the wind ? 
And soft !—he, too, is sleeping. 


Oh, sweetest grace of carelessness! 
Oh, riot rare of learning! 


THE NEW TIMOTHY.* 
Part Ninth. 

| I. 
| J T was only a fragment of wrapping - paper 
| A not larger than the palm of your hand, yet 
| it came upon and covered forever like a tomb- 
| stone of heaviest marble the entire question as 
| to whether or no Charles Wall is to be pastor 
| of the city church. In this way: 

Ours being a free country the citizens of 
Hoppleton have about as much access to any 
one part of their post-office: as to another. Or 
if any body hesitates a little in reference to 
going behind the letter-boxes and assisting in 
sorting the mails, wondering over the post- 
marks on the letters, having the first look at 
the illustrations of the magazines and the like, 
Tom Hopple makes any such a one a deputy 
| postmaster in a trice, and so removes all pos- 
sible objection to the fullest access to all his 
realm. Thus there were only the usual two 
dozen deputies, or thereabout, haadling the 
mail-bags the evening the all-important letter 
arrived from Mr. Langdon on behalf of the 
city church, conveying to Mr. Wall the nephew 
an invitation to the same as pastor thereof. 
And so that gentleman’s fortunes, as far as 
that church is concerned, are poised for a mo- 
ment within that letter upon the edge of the 
littered table about which the deputies crowd 
laughing and talking. A nail’s breadth more 
upon the table and it will remain there, be de- 
livered, be accepted! But the letter falling 
unobserved upon the doubly littered floor, the 
| wrapping of a newspaper is dropped upon it 
‘the moment after; the letter disappearing thus 
forever from the eye of man. Luke, the yel- 
low boy, crams it, in the centre of an armful of 
| paper, into the stove next morning; and the 
unanimous call of the magnificent church ends 
|as ignominiously as Alexander’s dust. Not 
hearing from the same, Mr. Wall junior, more 
| mortified than he cares to show, accepts the 

pressing offer »f the church in the Likens 
| neighborhood, forsaken just now by Mr. Merkes 
in coming to Hoppleton to teach. 

Of course there had followed other corre- 
| spondence between the young clergyman and 
| the somewhat astonished church in cuestion. 
Having once pledged himself, however, to the 
| country church he refuses to recede therefrom, 
| to the great amazement and still greater re- 
spect of all who know him. 

“It is a manifest Providence!” he reasons 
| with his uncle, who acknowledges it, though 
| by no means so readily as he had done that 
| which had seemed to call his nephew to the 
city instead. 





How short, how sweet the dreams that bless 


The rest of honest earning! 


However soon the visions melt 

Beyond these valley portals, 
Once in Arcadia we have dwelt, 
And piped to the Immortal: ! 





And thus we get back to the first chapter 
of this history, and the benr-fight therein re- 
|corded. The first, but by no means the last, 
| after he is fully settled in charge of the Likens 
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* Continued from the January Number. 
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church, Although the Meggar boys and the| 
like are, while utterly unconscious of the same, 
the “vermin” he really hunts. The arrow of 
Sir Walter Tyrrell, aimed at other quarry, 
glanced and slew William his king. In this 
case any lesser game than the Meggars is hit 
only by the glancing of shots aimed really at 
them. 


And so we are quietly settled down in the 
Likens neighborhood for the present. This 
evening Mrs. General Likens is imparting val- 
uable advice, in unceasing continuance, to John 
seated at the supper-table. 

“No, child, whatever you do, don’t you nev- 
er marry a preacher!” very solemnly, even said 
as with a menace of prophecy. 

Mr. Wall is shut up in his room studying all 
of each morning, away visiting among his 
charge all of every afternoon. John is ab- 
sent at school all day, imparting and receiv- 
ing too a vast deal of instruction. The Gener- 
al is over the place, pipe in mouth, looking 
gravely after the black ones, pretty much all 
day. Even when he occupies his arm-chair out 
on the porch or beside the fire—for fall is com- 
ing on—he is to his wife like a cliff worn smooth 
by the long continued wash of the surf; he list- 
ens too impassively, listens too much as if he 
was not listening at all. Very solemn and si- 
lent the General is becoming, having the aspect, 
as he sits and smokes, as if he were waiting, 
waiting for something, waiting fully prepared 
and willing when it should arrive. 


**T can’t exactly describe it,” Laura Wall 
had said in the family circle at Hoppleton after 
a week’s visit to General Likens, ‘‘ the change 
that is coming over John, She is perfectly well, 
round and plump, soft and rosy. But she has 
become even more silent than she used to be.” 

**Worn out with that wretched school-room 
—what a girl she is!” Mrs, Wall had ventured, 
an invalid herself. 

“Not at all,” Laura had eagerly replied. 
“She is not worried at all. You know how 
happy she always was before. She seems even 
more so now, only a deeper, quieter kind of 
cheerfulness, more serene, more peaceful. She 
is amazingly beautiful—all lighted up from with- 
in somehow. My wonder is how Charles—” 

**Charles is engaged to Louisiana,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs, Wall, promptly. 

** Yes, and Louisiana is as much inferior to 
John as a wax baby is to a living one,” says Lan- 
ra, indignantly. ‘All that Louisiana is con- 
sists in what is around her and on her. A beau- 
tiful, good-natured, good-for-nothing! There 
is nothing has lowered Charles in my opinion so 
much as for him actually to want to marry such 
a girl!” 

** Hush, Laura,” says her father at the head 
of the table, ‘‘the servants might hear you!” 
for Laura has quite flashed up at the thought. 

The solemn fact, Sir! They woulu not have 
cared a straw for property themselres. They 





would have consented to see Laura married ¢, 
any poor but respectable man. But Charles: 
That was another thing. ‘To have him weddeg 
to that rich, indolent, luxurious Louisiana was 
an idea they would once have scouted, By; 
when they grew to know that their nephew act. 
ually could marry her if he would, their desire 
that he should gained upon them like an infaty- 
ation. In their own day they had known go 
much of the lack of money that for their neph- 
ew to possess it in abundance was a thing so 
unlike their own experience as to have the 
charm of splendid novelty—the aspect of en- 

chantment. They did not deprecate his being 

called upon to endure hardness gs a good sol- 

dier of Jesus Christ. Not at all. Oh, not at 

all! And yet, for him to be the master of a 

comfortable house and hosts of servants, with 

an ample purse to relieve the destitute, entirely 

free from all the small, incessant miseries of an 

insignificant and uncertain salary—there was a 

fascination in this they did not even endeavor 

to resist. They had both, silently but entirely, 

set their hearts upon the marriage. They took 

a pride in having Louisiana at the house, in 

seeing her at their modest table; a pride in the 

very quantity of her jewelry, the richness of her 

silks, in her very indolence even. Singular, 

but it was so, 

And there is Mrs. General Likens. All her 
dread in regard to John is Iest she should mar- 
ry some poor man—a poor preacher being the 
worst possible species of a poor man. John 
was to marry young Burleson—that was her 
settled plan. Her young pastor was to marry 
Louisiana Mills; if not, there was Araminta 
Allen—rich, even if she did use: snuff. So that 
it was only harping upon an old string when, 
that night at her table, she said to John: 
‘*Whatever you do, child, don’t you never 
marry a poor preacher!” 

** Why not, Mrs. General Likens?” says John. 
There was a gleam of fun in the corners of her 
lips, and the smallest possible fraction of 
glance at young Mr. Wall, as she asked the 
question. ‘‘ Perhaps it is only a prejudice you 
have. Youcan have no reason for it, Iam sure. 
How do you know it is so terrible a thing ?” 

“How do I know, child?” exclaimed Mrs. 
General Likens, in astonished surprise. 

‘* You have read about such things in books ; 
perhaps you have heard exaggerated stories 
from others,” explained John—mischief in her 
glance, as she said this, and plaiting the table- 
cloth with downcast eyes. 

The General turned slowly from the table to- 
ward the fire, pipe in hand. With a fatal fas- 
cination Mr. Wall takes a seat by his side. 

‘“‘I’m gettin’ to be an old lady now,” said 
Mrs. General Likens, plaintively, after a con- 
siderable pause, ‘* My opportunities ha’n’t been 
very grand, but I’ve used what I had.” 

*‘Old ’oman, I wouldn’t!” interrupted her 
husband at this juncture. ‘* Mrs. Merkes is 
happy up among the saints in heaven now. 
What's the use ?” 
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‘‘T must, General, I must. It’s not pleasure 
I'm sure, it’s duty,” said his wife, with a show 
of deference to her husband, a deference which 
John and Charles had observed to have singu- 
larly increased in the last few months. ‘“ You 
must let me, General, if it’s only this once. 


Didn't I know Aer well, poor thing ? Didn't I} 
| a melodeon in the choir, or such like. How her 


| husband resigned his pulpit one day in # huff; 


know him?” 

The General subsided as if into sombre re- 
flestions. It was too portentous. No one 
spoke. Mrs. General Likens breaks the si- 
lence at last: “‘*No; I knew you wouldn't be- 
lieve it, ma’am; but I was as ruddy and stout 
a woman as you'd ever want to see,’ she says, 
says she tome. ‘I've tried and tried to stand 
up against it,’ says she. ‘On my bended knees, 


morning an’ night—often through the day—I'd | 
|¢ome. It was about the choir, or it was about 


drop down by the cradle, and ery and pray when 


baby was asleep and the other children was out. | 
| service ought to begin, or ought not to begin, 


I got some help that way. But, then, month 
after month, year after year, it wears—it wears 
one so,’ says she,” 

“Excuse me—says who? 
Wall. 

‘«Mrs, Merkes, of course,” replies Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens, ‘‘ Not that she came out so at 
first. No, she was as reserved as could be for 
months after she first settled here. Bless you, 
we all knew it, but not from her. If there ever 
was a good woman she was. It happened in 
this way: I was over there one morning. One 
of the black ones went with me to carry a quar- 
ter of beef, and I went over with the saltpetre 
an’ molasses an’ things to show her how tc corn 
it. It was so I came in on her a little sudden. 
She was setting on her low rocking-chair by the 
cradle, trying to rock that poor little scrap of a 
Lucy of theirs asleep. Mary, Alexander, and 
Samuel—-he was the oldest—were off some- 
where, 


” 


inquired Mr. 


“John, child,” added Mrs. General Likens 
at this juncture, ‘please step into the linen- 


closet and get me another towel. You see,” 


hastily whispered Mrs. General Likens, during | 
John’s absence, ‘‘ Mrs. Merkes was expeetin’— 
couldn’t go out them days--ahem! She had 
been cryin’ hard,” continued she, as John re- 
turned. “All day it looked like she tried to| 
hold herself in for a while. Well, I didn’t no- | 
tice. I had brought over a pair of "red shoes for | 
whichever of the children they might fit. That 


amused Lucy, playing with them in her cradle. | 
After a while we got into a kind of cozy chat. 


I saw it coming in her eyes while I was talk- | 
ing, minutes before it arrived. At last she jest | 


up an’ told me all. How they was married ; 4t | 
How | for it unfits him for any thing else in the world! 


seemed ages an’ ages back, she said. 


| the time! 


him now,’ she said. It was before his troubles 


| had soured him and hardened him, and worried 


all his life out, almost, I suppose she meant. 
All about the Sunday-school, Sewing Society, 
and all, she told me, too. How, jest when Sam- 
uel, their first baby, was born, came a quarrel 
with the people—something about their having 


wouldn't listen to any thing from any body; 
sold the pretty place for nigh nothing, to get 
right away. And it’s been so ever since. ‘Mrs, 
General Likens,’ says she, ‘it was the first and 
last home of our own we ever had.’ And 
then she went on to tell me how they moved 
to this place and that place, and the other. 
Pleasant at first. Then a quarrel was sure to 


the Sabbath -school, or about the hour when 


or about the salary, or about something a little 


| too severe Mr. Merkes had said in the pulpit or 


out of it. Trouble, trouble, quarrel, quarrel, all 
I never heard such a pitiful story. 
She knew she oughtn’t to be talking so; but 
she kept on only the faster. Seemed to me as 


| if she’d kept it to herself and thought it over 


until she was too full. When once she began 
she couldn't stop. It all came out in spite of 
her.” 

‘*Why didn’t the man lay aside his profes- 
sion, roll up his sleeves, and go at some other 
business, if he didn’t succeed in that?” asked 
the General, meditatively. 

“I'm astonished at you, General,” said his 
wife. ‘That was his calling. He would have 
felt like Jonah flying from his work; would 
have been miserable, expecting the storm and 
the whale every hour. 

**And I asked Mrs, Merkes. ‘ Teaching?’ 
‘says she; ‘he’s tried that often. If possible, 
it’s worse than preaching. It’s more worrying. 
| | Besides, Mr. Merkes was certain to make some 
of the parents mad about something in the 
school-room. And then, when he came to 
| settle up the tuition bills, there was sure to be 
a difficulty.’ ” 

‘‘But there are other occupations,” began 
| the young minister. 

‘*Yes, yes; I told her so,” continued Mrs. 
General Likens, hastily. ‘No, ma’‘am,’ she 
| | Says, shaking her head. ‘ Here’s a young man 
| enters college, say at eighteen; studies for the 
ministry there and in the Seminary some six 
years or more in all, steady along. When he 
comes out a preacher he must be fitted for that, 


| 


they was settled in some place, I've forgotten | He don’t understand any other business. More 
the name. They’d a home of their own there, | than that, he don’t understand people. As to 
bought with her money; Ae had nothing from | any bodily labor, one day’s work with axe or 
the start—bless you, in debt for his education | hoe’s sure to lay Mr. Merkes up for a week; 

at that. She told me how nicely she fixed up | | partly because ‘he ain't used to it; partly be- 


the place, flower-garden, little lawn in front, 


cause he got dyspeptic overstudying himself. 


an’ all. How she tried to please the people | Wherever money's concerned, too—naking bar- 


and make him popular. 


a better preacher then than people seem to think | sure to lose! 


‘ And Mr. Merkes was | gains, collecting, any thing of the kind—he’s 


wo” 
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” . . ° ae te te 
‘* Way with all preachers,” murmured the | pier, in the pulpit and out of it—only it’s no, 


General. “So little accustomed to handling | often he gets the chance. It’s poverty that 
” 


it. crushes Mr. Merkes!’ she says, ‘an’ keeps up his 
*¢ Ah, there's the misery of it, Mrs. Gener- | dyspepsy—long-continued poverty! It’s tha; 
al Likens,’ she says to me. ‘Mr. Merkes is keeps him awake all night; it’s that makes him 
unhappy as a preacher ; but it’s that or nothing | preach the dull sermons the people complain 
else. Wretched in it; more wretched out of | of; it’s that makes him seem gloomy and sour: 
it! And then there’s the salary,’ she says to | it’s that is stamped so into his face. He’s strug- 
me; ‘some people look on Christmas as a hap- gled and prayed against anxious care for the 
py time. It’s just the worst of all the year to | morrow; but then his children and his mortifj- 
us. The salary is so small at best. And when | cations and his slights and his debts year after 
the time comes to get it in the officers of the | year seem killing his very soul, with all the faith 
church and Mr. Merkes have to go over the|init. You see, a minister's calling is a peculiar 
subscription paper. This name can’t pay—lost | one, Mrs. General Likens,’ says she. ‘What 
too much money during the year some way; | with studying his sermons, visitin’ the sick and 
this one finds he can only pay half he promised, | the dyin’, burying the dead, consoling the sur- 
and hard work to do that; this next one will | vivors, dealing with backsliders, struggling with 
try and see what he can do. The next one is | the anxious—a thousand times more anxious 
that man who took such offense at something about them than they are about themselves; 
the minister said, or his wife said, or the man’s | describing what heaven is like and hell, and all 
children told him the minister’s children said. | that—his feelings are on a terrible strain and 
Next man can’t stand such preaching; don’t | stretch-all the time! They get to be too much 
catch him coming to hear him again, much less | brought out, too much on the skin! He can’t 
pay. This next family on the paper has moved | get hardened like a doctor does—it's spiritual 
away. That other family was carried off since | concerns, eternal matters, the soul, God, heay- 
it subscribed by some other denomination; and | en, hell, ‘that his mind is straining at all the 
so on and so on. Settling up, Mrs, General|time. Unless his body’s strength is kept up to 
Likens,’ says she, ‘for last year’s bad enough, | the pitch of his mind it gets nervous, irritable, 
but the making up the salary for the next year | worn out, That's the way, Mrs. General Li- 
—oh me! Officers of the church go at it from kens,’ says she, ‘ the wicked report got out about 
a dreadful sense of duty only, hunting people | his whipping our Samuel so severe. He never 
down, reasoning with this man, cornering that | intended it, but he was so worried just then 
man—squeezing them to subscribe. Just fan- about that Amelia Ann matter and Araminta 
cy your husband, Mrs. General Likens,’ says | Allen’s terrible to-do about it. If it was only 
she, ‘ you just fancy the General up that way | the custom for ministers to keep their body in 
on the block at New-Year’s like a nigger, being | full health—if they could afford it only. I can’t 
excepted to, and run down, and higgled over!’ | think, Mrs. General Likens,’ says she, ‘ that our 
and she would have cried, only the tears were | Heavenly Father imtends his servants should 
all shed already. I do believe she really loved | drag along that way; it cripples them so, you 
her husband, and he was a good man—a real | see, for His service! Besides—’” 
pious man, though a mighty poor preacher, “Come now, Polly, that’s enough,” inter- 
whatever he may have been: uninteresting, you | posed the General. ‘‘ Do let’s talk of somethin’ 
know. ‘If they could only not ted? Mr. Merkes | more cheerful.” 
so much,’ she said. ‘ Bat, then, he needn't teil ‘*¢Three years ago he happened to get a 
you about it,’ says I. ‘It’s his disposition to | wedding fee,’ says Mrs. Merkes,” continued 
talk over his slights, to dwell on them,’ says | Mrs. General Likens, not heeding the General's 
she; ‘seems to take a kind of satisfaction in | expostulation. ‘‘ ‘Now wedding fees are al- 
it. Tell them!’ says she; ‘why, unless I was | ways spent,’ says she, ‘in buying actual neces- 
stone-blind I couldn’t help reading it all in his | saries of life; he always gives them to me, man- 
face at table, in his manner to me and the chil- | ages to borrow them next day, however. This 
dren, to say nothing of his groaning and twist- | time he sends and has his life insured, brings 
ing about in bed all night.’ ‘Why don’t he| me the policy to put away. I never knew him 
jump on a horse and ride ‘round, exercise— | to take as much satisfaction in any thing as in 
brighten himself up?’ saysI. ‘But where’sthe| that. ‘It’s a solid gratification to me ev'ry 
horse?’ says she. ‘He couldn't afford to buy | hour of the day, and when I lie awake at night,” 
one; and if he did, he couldn't pay for proven- says he. ‘‘I think, if I die, well, there'll be 
der for one. He can’t afford, even, to buy a! something any how for you and the children—a 
watch; that keeps him nervous and guessing | little, but something”—an’ he stooped down an’ 
on Sabbaths lest he’s too late for church; and kissed me on the forehead—first time he’d done 
it’s impossible for him to tell, except by people | that in months,’ she said. ‘ Well, Mrs, Gen- 
gettin’ up and going out, whether or no he isn’t ‘eral Likens,’ says she, ‘three months after he 
preaching too long. A horse!’ says she. ‘I | had to make another payment or forfeit his 
tell you, Mrs. General Likens, the dyspepsy he | policy. It was only some ten dollars or so, but 
got in the Seminary’s the cause of all his trou- | he couldn’t raise it; did his best; couldn't! I 
ble. After he’s been recreating a little, for a | don’t think I ever saw him more cut down in 
week or so, he’s fifty times brighter and hap-| my life,’ says Mrs. Merkes. Don’t you ever 
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marry & preacher, child!” said Mrs. General 
Likens, abruptly, almost savagely, to John. 

«Do stop!” pleaded the General, despairing- 
jy. “You're one of Job’s comforters, to Mr. 
Wall here.” 

‘But why couldn’t he have asked some of 
his members for a loan, Mrs. Merkes?’ said 
I.” Mrs. General Likens continued. ‘“ ‘No, 
ma’am,’ says she. ‘The moment a preacher 
begins to beg this sum and that from members, 
he becomes a bother an’a trouble to them; they 
lose all respect for him; he is a burden; a nui- 
sance they’re impatient to get rid of. Mr. 
Merkes was cowed and tamed and whipped 
down by poverty, but he couldn’t do that. He's 
been waiting an’ hopin’; but he’s never had 
the money to get another policy since. He’s 
had wedding fees, but they had to go for things 
—shoes, clothes, pressin’ debts. And there’s 
one thing, Mrs. General Likens,’ says she; ‘it 
is the collections for Foreign Missions, Tract 
Societies, and the like. Mr. Merkes often and 
often preaches a sermon, and has a collection 
taken up in the church for this object an’ that ; 
it’s a regular quarterly or monthly thing. After 
benediction the officers count up the money 
they've got in the hats—a good deal of it given 
by people that haven't paid the pastor his dues 
for years. They get Mr. Merkes to mail the 
amount off to some society a thousand miles 
away, and the church owing him—he actually 
suffering the day he mails it for the money him- 
self. It does seem to me as if they ought to pay 
their pastor first. Mr. Merkes has often told 
me he’s tempted to grudge the very boy that 
sweeps the church, makes the fires, lights the 
lamps, the regular pay they give him every 
month, while hundreds of dollars are owing him 
—he needin’ his pay mor'n the boy needs his. 
You see the boy will stop right off if they don’t 
pay. Mr. Merkes can’t.’” 

‘But why does he not leave in such a case ?” 
asked the young minister, very indignant. 

“Very question I asked Mrs. Merkes,” con- 
tinued Mrs. General Likens. ‘ ‘* How can he?” 
she says; ‘no invitation to any other field; no- 
where to go! If he kad, no money to move 
on. And how about his debts? Leave them 
unpaid behind him? No, ma’am, a martyr— 
and chained to his stake!’ says she. ‘Oh, Mrs. 
General Likens,’ says she; ‘if ’t please God 
Mr. Merkes was only a farmer, raisin’ his corn 
and his punkins on a little patch of ground— 
serving his Master that way! [I'll tell you, 
Mrs. General Likens,’ says she, growing kind 
of desperate; ‘once I went off from home to 
spend the day. I forgot something, and had to 
go back to the house. You see, Mr. Merkes 
had no study but in the sitting-room, his books 
piled about here and there. He was glad to 
have me and the children get away occasionally, 
give him a good chance to study. That day I 
went back. I passed by the window where he 
was. It was summer, and the window was up. 
I heard somethin’ like groanin’, an’ glanced in. 


was open before him, an’ he was agonizin’ in 
prayer. It curdled my blood to listen: ‘No 
blessing on my labors,” he groaned; “no sin- 
ners converted, no backsliders brought back, 
no interest in preaching or prayer-meeting—and 
my family!” he groaned ; and I knew well what 
he meant. “And my debts, debts, debts!” 
he said. “I want to do what is right!” he 
groaned. ‘Take me to some other field,” he 
says; ‘‘or open the way for me to leave the 
ministry, or take me out of the world! Ama 
husband! Ama father! Can't help myself!” 
he says. ‘‘At least make me submissive to 
Thy will!” I could only catch a word here 
and there,’ says she. ‘I tell you,’ Mrs. General 
Likens,’ says she, ‘it almost broke my heart, 
only it was nothing unexpected tome. To see 
him with his thin, gray hair, and his pale, hol- 
low face, and the tears running down, and he 
drawn up in a spasm of agony like on that 
floor! I dare not run in to him, I didn’t 
know one single thing to say to encourage him, 
not one,’ she said. ‘I felt so awful I could 
have screamed! felt savage; but what could I 
do?’ she says, says she. ‘The lady where I 
staid all day had a fine dinner; but it was little I 
could eat of it. I know I oughtn’t to tell you all 
I have, Mrs. General Likens,’ says she; ‘but 
it’s getting worse and worse every day. I do 
believe,’ she says, stopping solemnly in the 
midst of her tears, ‘he must lose his mind if 
things go on so. He’s getting so wakeful at 
night, so irritable, so nervous!’ Think he’s a 
peculiar case?” asked Mrs. General Likens, 
warmly, of her little audience. _ “‘ Don’t you 
believe it! Among preachers every where 
there’s hundreds on hundreds of such Elijahs 
lyin’ groanin’ under juniper-trees. No, child,” 
said Mrs, General Likens, with a sudden appli- 
cation of her narrative to John; ‘‘don’t you 
ever, ever, ever marry a preacher!” 

‘*A minister's salary would do generally,” 
said the General, during the pause which fol- 
lowed, “if only it was paid at all regular. As 
it is he has to buy on a credit, an uncertain one 
at that, all his store things. The merchant he 
puts on so much over an’ above because it’s a 
credit bargain. If the parson only had his 
money in hand to buy with he could get 
every thing one-third cheaper. An’ then them 
debts, like a nightmare ona man! Their rep- 
utation as a minister is so tied up in their pay- 
in’ their debts ; example to the flock, you know. 
My wonder is they can preach at all! Poor 
sermons? I don’t blame a man for one; nine- 
tenths of his time an’ heart an’ brain given up 
to scuffling along, to say nothing of people crit- 
icising the sermons, contrary members, blunt- 
spoken church officers, an’ the like.” 

“ James?” broke in Mrs. General Likens. 
‘*Yes, I did give my consent he should serve 
the Lord in the ministry, if it was God’s will. 
I couldn't say yes for years. At last, that’s the 
reason, I thinks, the Lord won't convert him. 
Better be converted, even if he does have to be 





There he was, lyin’ flat on the floor. The Bible 


a preacher, than not be converted at all, I says 
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to myself. An’ so he was converted, sure 
enough! I said yes to it; but I thought, 
Oh, pshaw, we have plenty of property, he'll 
have that to support on in his preachin’, I’m 
afraid that’s how I came to say yes. 
it’s mighty wicked in me to feel so,” continued 
Mrs. General Likens, ingenuously. ‘‘ If it was 
for him to go to China, India, or some other of 
the islands of the sea, I wouldn't care. Or if 
it was to lay his head across a log an’ have it 
chopped off for Christ right away, I wouldn't 
care so; but to be a preacher—despised like by 
outsiders an’ starved by insiders—worry, worry, 


bother, bother ad/ the time—it was more than | 


I had grace for about James.” 

‘* Ev'ry preacher isn’t Mr. Merkes, however, 
Mr. Wall,” said the General, more thoughtful 
of his guest. 
like Mr. Merkes, that’s one reason in regard to 
him. An’ their not liking him was the protest 
like of Health against Disease; the natural 
risin’ up like of simple, sweet, everyday kind 
of feelin’s against sour, sickly, unnatural ones, 
Now,” continued the General, ‘‘there’s your 
uncle, for instance; he isn’t worn to death all 
the time about money-matters—don’t look like 
it, at least.” 

Both John and the nephew winced. 

“Let me tell you the difference between 
them, General,” spoke up John. ‘I believe 
almost every minister has more or less that 
kind of trouble, and all their life. But Mr. 


Merkes seems so constituted that such things 


strike into him—make a festering wound, They 
happen to Mr. Wall, too—perhaps so, I mean— 
only they glance off as they happen.” 

‘“* Holds up the Shield of Faith, I guess,” in- 
terjected Mrs. General Likens, wiping vigorous- 
ly at the cups and saucers. 

‘*T imagine Mr. Merkes takes any hint of a 
defect in him as an insult,” continued the fair 
philosopher. ‘‘ Mr, Wall takes any such hint, 
if there ever is any, gladly as help toward rais- 
ing him nearer his own standard. Mr. Merkes 
seems to be too sensitive and sore altogether to 
every thing—perhaps I wrong him.” 

** And I believe,” said the nephew, ‘ my un- 
cle sees the hand of a Father just as much in a 
needed sum of money withheld from him as in 
an unexpected sum received; as much in any 
bitter remark against him as in a flattering one.” 

“T’'ve known that uncle of yours,” said 
the General, reflectively, ‘‘ for years now, an’ 
through rain and shine he’s the happiest man I 
ever knew. Let us talk about Aim a little; 
we've had enough about Mr. Merkes for once.” 

** No, we ha’n’t,” remarks his wife, promptly. 
JT ain’t satisfied till somebody explains things 
tome. Lo, I am with you always, the Saviour 
said. And all that Sermon on the Mount about 
the grass of the field, the lilies, the sparrows ; 
how can a man read that, an’ the like, over an’ 
over; preach on it too, and not profit by it more 
himself? Nine-tenths of that man’s misery was 
in his moods, his—pshaw! what you call it— 
fancies? notions? The Lord He always has 


|her bed that day she was dyin’, 


I know | 


‘*Common run of people couldn't | 





| provided. 


ee 
‘Love,’ says she to him, sittin’ by 

‘what a pity 
we couldn’t ’a trusted Him all along ; at last 
He did provide, you know!’ she says to him, 
‘If we only could ’ ‘a trusted in Him all along 
how much misery we would ’a saved ourselves! 
Not that I blame. you though, darling,’ she sg, ays, 
quick like. A- workin’ like new yeast, fer- 
mentin’ like I don’t know what, all the tim e he 
was. If he only could have gone sound asleep 

—staid asleep for a year! Cross at Lucy jest 


| before he begins to say blessing at table; boxes 


Alexander's ears for dropping his fork the min- 
ute Amen’s out of his mouth! Sour at his wife 

for not making Samuel still as a mouse in pray- 

ers ; putting that poor little pale-faced Lucy of 
theirs in the closet the moment he’s up from his 
knees at family worship because she dropped 
her little hymn-book! Scold? how he did 
scold "because the servant there broke in on 
him, in his private devotions I believe it was!” 
the old lady even dares add, 

“You seem to have known—” began John, 
with a smile. 

“Yes, bless you, child, it was when his wife 
was sick; you see I went over an’ staid there 
to nurse,” said Mrs. General Likens, the more 
rapidly as she was talking on against the tug- 
ging within of her own conscience. ‘For 
months before Mr. Merkes had been worse than 
ever—bother about his salary, trouble with Ara- 
minta Allen about Amelia Ann; then his rest 
was broken o’ nights by the children. Lucy'd 
get uncovered an’ cry with cold—whimper—she 
didn’t dare tocry. Alexander, he’d get thirsty 
in bed, go stealing over the floor to the bucket, 
stumble over a chair, and wake up his father that 
way. Samuel, he'd cry out, seeing a booger— 
and so it went on: it almost killed that man to 
have his s!2ep broken—his brain needed it so, I 
suppose. Yes, it began months before Mrs. 
Merkes was so sick; you see he had such a 
large family already, he thought. Cross—!” 

**Polly, you stop!” said the General, de- 
cidedly. 

“Yes,” said his wife, reining in and shaking 
her head slowly, her face full of reminiscences 
—‘‘yes, I had better—it’s all over now; but at 
the time it was awful! But, well! ‘I’m not 
sorry ; I'd rather it was so,’she said, ‘It’s bet- 
ter in heaven ;’ that’s what she said when I told 
her the little baby was dead. She would take 
the poor little rat of a thing in her arms, hugged 
its little cold body a while to her bosom, an’ 
give it back tome. ‘I'm not sorry,’ says she; 
‘it oughtn’t to have come—too many before.’ 
An’ I was not sorry,” said Mrs. General Likens, 
energetically, ‘‘ when she died too—not a bit 
of it, ‘I don’t blame you at all, darling,’ she 
whispered to him. ‘Yor’ve had so much to 
try you. Please try, precious, to bear with the 
poor little children; they couldn’t help coming, 
you know. Little Lucy, darling,’ she whis- 
pered to him, ‘she’s such a poor, pale, fright- 
ened little scrap, please don’t’—an’ she whis- 
pered so low I couldn’t hear; I was rubbin’ her 
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limbs with brandy, you see. ‘It'll be all right,’ 
says she, ‘when we all get together at last in 
heaven, precious. To him that overcometh 
will I give—I give,’ an’ she rambled off. 
Such a desolate house,” continued Mrs. 
General Likens, pausing to wipe her eyes, ‘‘ that 
cold, rainy mornin’ the corpse lay there on the 
lounge, I never want to see again—the poor 
children sticking close around the lounge, 
afraid of their father, so white and cold, settin’ 
by the fire, a book in his hand. You see, Mrs, 
Merkes had been the only sunshine in that 
house—a gentle, quiet little w oman, tryin’ hard | 
to hope for the best all the time. It provoked 
Mr. Merkes, her putting the best interpretation 
upon every thin’ that happened—it was contra- 
dictin’ him. When she saw that worried him, 
too, she just kept silence, while he grumbled | 
an’ murmured—tried to warm him by her silent 
smilin’, her cheerful looks. She hath done | 
what she could. Yes, that might ’a been cut 
on her tomb. If he had only been the man she 
was a woman, now! Fix up old clothes! | 
Make a little money stretch a mile! Keep | 


} 


herself neat on just nothin’ atall! I never did | 
know such a woman!” said Mrs. General Li- | 
kens, warmly. ‘‘ Nobody ever quarreled with | 
her, Araminta Allen, even, bless you, many 
an’ many a bolt of domestic, an’ barrel of flour, 
turkeys, butter, eggs, an’ all such like, she’s 
sent to her through me. Araminta’s tongue | 
outruns every thin’ I ever heard when she gets | 
to talking about Amelia Aun,” adds Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens. ‘She was a little afeared of Mr. 
Wall, day she was here; but she never had a | 
word to say against Mrs. Merkes.” 

“What would you say, Mrs. General Li- 
kens,” said John, after a while, with laughing 
eyes, “if Mr. Merkes was to marry ii Lopple- 
ton? Laura Wall told me something when 
she was here.” 

“You don't mean to tell me Laura Wall is 
that crazy ?” ejaculated the lady of the house, 
laying down every thing out of her hands to lift 
them up in horror. 

**Never mind; who it is is a secret, 


true we'll hear of it.” 
Well!” said Mrs. General Likens, bring- 


along with incessant ‘‘ Gee!” 
and ‘*Come here, Brandy !” 
he trudges along with uneven feet on unbro- 
| ken ground and broken furrow, up and down, 
how long it is before ‘‘sundown ;” what are 
the chances of the possum hunt to-night, nor 


said 
. . oe | 
John. with delight. ‘‘If it turns out to be| 


| ery step of the way home, to burst bengthilens 
into the house. 


“Oh, Ma! Oh, Pa! Dead! Likens! 


General! General Likens! Dead!” 


Black Scip, plowing in the field steadily 
and ** Haw!” 
calculating, as 


dreaming as yet of emancipation by five hun- 
dred years, though the same is but some six 


years or so off—black Seip halts suddenly. His 


furrow runs along the fence, and some “ boy,” 


| galloping for life upon the road, yells to him 


the sudden news, and is gone. 

‘What you say?, General Likens? Lora 
massy! Dead! Who-a-o, Buck!” 

In five minutes every hand in the field has 
' left his or her plow, and is beside Scip on the 
spot where the lightning struck! The over- 


|scer is seated on the fence above them, the 


negroes wondering, exclaiming, ejaculating, 
scarcely above their breaths, though. Five 
minutes before the overseer was yelling and 
cursing at the hands here, there, all over the 
field at the same time; now none so silent 
as he; for he knew the General, the General 
knew him, well—and he is thinking of that last 
talk they had together. 

“There, there, boys! That ‘ll do! Work 
must be did whoever’s dead!” he says, at last 
but it is half an hour before he says it, and in 
very mild tones. And so each hand goes slow- 
ly back to the plow with other thoughts, as the 
mould opens to the plow-share before their feet 
again. The possum hunt is abandoned for to- 


|night. The very calling to oxen and mule as 


they plow sounding to their own ears like swear- 
ing almost; for Sunday has suddenly come down 
upon the field, and it seems almost wicked to 
work, 

Late in the afternoon the body is laid, duly 
covered with the snowiest of linen, upon a 
lounge in the centre of the best room. Uncle 
Simeon is seated at the side ever since it was 
laid there, leaning heavily on his old staff, and 
looking fixedly and without a tear at the cold, 


ing her hands slowly down—‘‘ Well!” and she | set face. 


was silent for a space. ‘I did hear that Josiah 
Evers was courtin’ Miss Laura,” said the old | 
lady, at length. “But Mr. Merkes? Well!’ 
and then, after another pause, she added: “So 
you don’t marry a preacher, John, it’s all I 
ask,” 

IL. 

“Dead? You mean only very sick! You 
can’t mean dead!” Yes, dead—actually dead ! 
How the tidings fiy, like living, winged things, 
this Monday morning! 

The children playing along the road on their 
way to school, or, truants therefrom, rambling 
through the woods, fishing at far-off pools, catch 
the swift and startling tidings as if from the air, 


halt, horror-struck, a moment, and then run ev- 


“An’youisdar! ‘Fore me! Dar! Gone, 
an’ dar ‘fore me! Act'ly dar!” He repeats 
| it over and over again very often, lain 
nothing else in the world. 


Let us go back a little. It was upon the 
household assembled that Monday morning the 
event fell—out of all possible occupations as- 
sembled for family worship. The General had 
taken his seat as usual in his arm-chair, his 
wife placing the little work-table, with its cover 
and fringe of cotton, upon which lay the large 
family Bible, beside him, as she had done 
morning and evening for many a long year. 
As he had never failed at family worship to do, 





the General places his hands, clasped together, 
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upon the Bible lying opened before him, bows 
his head reverently and with closed eyes, and 
begins his brief petition—going always before 
the reading—* Lord, open thou our eyes, that 
we may behold wondrous—” 

A hesitation in the words, a sudden raising 
of the hands, still locked together, to the breast, 


a labored, indescribable gasp, and the General | 


has fallen to one side in his large chair, whose 
arms support him from falling to the floor. 
Dead. A curious ashen hue over his face— 
dead. 

There follows around him, lying perfectly still 
in the centre of it all, the rush of all there, the 
cries of surprise, the shrieks of anguish. Caught 
up from the group gathered in terror around 
the body—the wife nearest to it, but most silent 
of all—the tidings fly from house to kitchen, 
from kitchen to cabin, from cabin to stable, 
from stable to field abroad, and so. over the 
whole neighborhood, and on, in time, to the 
farthest individual that ever heard of the Gen- 
eral, There is a galloping off after the doctor 





of negro after negro as fast as one horse after 
another can be saddled for the purpose: whip 
and shout applied with immeasurably more en- | 
ergy than if it was for their own father, brother, | 
wife, child. There is a wild throwing open of 

pantry-doors, a tearing out of drawers in search | 
of remedies, a running of persons against each | 
other. Amidst all the noise the General has 
fallen a little forward in his chair, silent for- 
over: amidst all the confusion and bewilder- | 


ment he has entered, wondering, upon the realm | 
of perfect and perpetual peace. 
The young minister, having done all else that 


i 
has refrained from expostuiation, only followed 
with anxious look her tall, active figure as ; 
moves about with restless energy, the tears jp 
John’s eyes and a vague dread in John’s heart. 
**Must be after the black ones all the time: 
they mean well, but don't know how,” she ex. 
plains to John, sitting down for a moment be. 
side her and rising up again instantly. It seems 
to John as if the mistress of the house dare not 
stop an instant, on some account. And then, 
hair, and complexion, and manner, she is sud- 
denly ten years older than when they sat down 
to breakfast that morning, the General appar- 
ently never better in his life—Mrs General Li- 
kens certainly never more talkative. And yet 
the servants are almost troublesome in their of- 
ficious zeal. They anticipate every wish, keep- 
ing wistful eyes upon her; start forward to 
obey as she opens her mouth to speak; are off 
on her errand with a ** Yes, Missis—yes, Missis,” 
before the order is well out of her lips. Moll, 
the house-girl, late that night, lingers uneasily 
around the table in the kitchen at which the 
cook is making up her bread for the next morn- 


| ing’s breakfast. 


**T don’t like about ole missis,” she ventures 
at last; **’pears to me— What you think, mam- 
my?” The old eook has carefully refrained 
from lifting her eyes from her dough, and now 
replies, roughly, 

**Don't stan’ dar foolin’ round me, gal!” 


|and immediately thereafter sinks back in her 


seat with an ‘“*Oh my Hebenly Massa!” and a 
paroxysm of weeping. 

The next day is Tuesday, and as the hour 
of the funeral services approaches all the chil- 


he could, was about to offer some consolation— | dren of the neighborhood come flocking in. 
with a sense of infinite awkwardness, too—to | General Likens has been to them from their 


the smitten wife, clinging so silently about her | births a part of nature itself. General Likens 
husband’s knees; but John, pale and weeping dead? It is as if the universe was tumbling 
and quiet, with hand on his arm, whispers him, |down! ‘They can not comprehend it. On their 
“* Not now, please, not now!” and comforts the | first arrival no earthly inducement can get them 
wife most by quieting the confusion, and then |into the room, the best in the house and open- 
having the body laid, with silent beckon and | ing upon the porch, in which the General lies 
motion of command to the servants, upon the | in his coffin, supported at each end upon a hide- 
bed. It is hours after, when the doctor has | bottomed chair. They steal cautiously to the 
come and gone, when all know that the master | door and look in, grouped together and holding 
of the house is indeed dead, before John—sit-| by each other with breathless awe. By-and- 
ting beside Mrs. General Likens, lying, exhaust- | by they steal in one by one, stand beside Uncle 
ed, upon her bed—ventures to whisper words | Simeon seated beside the coffin, and holding 
of consolation, firmly to him and to each other as they do so, 
**Don’t be afraid for me, child,” says Mrs. | they gaze fearfully upon the cold, calm face. 
General Likens; and she rises instantly and | Not for millions would they dare touch, how- 
sits up in bed. “‘Haven’t I been expectin’ it | ever, the brown hands clasped upon the broad 
all along? An’I ain’t been prayin’ for grace | bosom—hands yesterday so familiar, to-day so 
to help in time of need all this time, mornin’ | terrible in their waxen coldness. And so they 
and night, for nothin’, I hope. It was only the | get used to it all, and finally have to be checked 
first clap, you know. He was ready an’ waitin’. by parents and friends, as they forget all about 
I jest laid down a minute to rest a little. | the dead and frolic noisily, waiting for service 
Don’t fear me; I’m strong; I'll bear up!” and | to begin, around the house and over the yard. 
she persists in getting off the bed, bathes her} The company pours steadily in, upon horse- 
eyes, smoothes her hair, arranges her cap, and | back, and in all manner of wagons and ecar- 
moves about, overseeing and directing all that riages; evidently all the Likens neighborhood 
is going on—very old, though. | will be there by eleven. Brown Bob Long had 
‘Never is a time a mistress is needed so all | been at the house since noon yesterday; is the 
around,” she says, hours after, to John, who | first to arrive to-day. And he is grave, but 














with a singular elation in his manner too, al- 
most joy, as if a fortune had fallen to the Gen- 
eral. Arrayed like all these, in his best clothes, 
Isham, the black theologian, idles among the 
groups of negroes gathered from all the planta- 
tions around, conscious of being their host. He 
is so far recovered from the shock of the death 
as, in intervals from carrying chairs hither and 


thither, and assisting to tie the ever-arriving 


horses, to deny and dispute every statement of 
a religious nature put forth by any one of his 
sable friends. 


, companion. 


“Ef yonder ain't them Meggar folks!” ejac- 
ulates one of these, in reference to a party on 
horseback coming up the lane. 

The statement is promptly scouted by Isham, 
but is true none the less. Old Mrs. Meggar 
has come with them on horseback, and precedes 
the rest intc the house. The others fasten their 
horses outside the fence, taking much more 
time for the same than is necessary. For 
Isham has remarked from the first: 

“Ketch me fastenin’ their critters for such 
trash as the Meggars! Not ‘less old massa 
was to come back from hebben to tell me!” 

But they come into the gate at last, with 
Doc Meggar in the lead. A delegation of six- 
teen dogs, Thunder in advance, accompanies 
them; or, to be sternly accurate, fifteen and 
four-sixths, three of the four-sixths being the 
dog lamed in the bear-fight, who uses now only 
three of his legs; the remaining sixth being the 
fice, off of duty at home and deprived thus of 
his bark. With the other dogs Zed and Toad 
come, and very much as if with their tails be- 
tween their legs, after the Meggar boys to the 
gate, but stop there, produce knives simultane- 
ously from their pockets, split each a good 
splinter off the palings, and begin whittling. 
They are out of their element, and curse guard- 
edly and under their breaths, hats down over 
their eyes. 

‘*S’pose he isdead. I never said he wasn’t!” 
Zed complains in continuation to Toady. ‘He 
isn’t my daddy, is he? I want to know!” and 
his splinter is assuming under his knife the 
shape of a coffin. 

** An’ such a day for a hunt!” acquiesces his 
“Oh no! mighty pious, to be 
sure! legs in trowsers like candle-moulds, a 
feller’s collar a-sawin’ away under his ears. 
It’s gettin’ to be a leetle more’n J can stand 
myself!” and his remarks thereupon are not 
exactly of the nature of a mass for the repose 
of him who lies shrouded within, 

“You hear Doc try the old man?” remarks 
Toad again, after a silence, whittling nearer 
his companion and farther from the gate, as 
the company still continues to arrive. 

“To get him to come?” answers Zed, with 
an oath. . 

“Not straight out, you know; he hinted | 
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tion of, or make any direct remark, unless it 

| Was a curse, to any other there. This would 
involve their looking each other straight in the 
| eyes while they spoke—a thing habitvally avoid- 
| ed by them even in the heat of quarrel. Old 
| Mrs, Meggar only asked direct questions, made 
| remarks aimed at some one person under her 
roof, looking in the eyes of the person she ad- 
dressed as she spoke; but she was a disagree- 
able exception to the general rule—a sort of in- 
carnate conscience in the centre of the family 
on that account. 

“Yes, Doc he hinted ,ound an’ round the 
old man like a bumble-bee, comin’ cleser an’ 
closer ev'ry time,” said Toad, who had himself 
not seen his companion’s eyes in his life except 
furtively. 

“ An’ what did that old cuss say ?” inquires 
Zed. 

‘*He was a-smokin’ by the fire. ‘Ketch 
me goin’ to funerals,’ says he. Old ‘oman 
was a-knittin’ in the corner,” continues Toad. 
**¢Soul?’ the old man says, says he, ‘ Ha’n't 
got any. Spit it away in tobacco juice; puffed 
it away in tobacco smoke; drowned it out in 
whisky ; cussed it to pieces long ago.’ An’ he 
up an’ slams on his breast with his hand. 
‘Hollow!’ says he, ‘hempty!’ Old ‘oman she 
was cryin’ softly ; when he says that she ups an’ 
out.” 

* Breaks for the butter-beans, 
and very correctly. 

**Ha’n’t been no fun sence that bar-fight,” 
continues Toad, at last. ‘‘ General Likens /é 
comes over—glad he’s gone ; Brown Bob he sits 
an’ talks; that young parson act’ly hes his 
praarrs in the house! Goin’ to preachin’, too, 
ev’ry Sunday; old ’oman on old gray, or inghe 
wagon; we a-followin’ behind.” 

** An’ Doc, he tryin’ to ease off from swear- 
in’.” Zed continues the catalogue of griev 
ances. ‘A fellar that could swear the bark 
off a black-jack too—he tryin’ to give up swear- 
in’!” The thought is painful to both in the ex- 
treme. 

“Did my best, too, to stop it,” complains 
Toad; ‘this givin’ it up. Crossed and both- 
ered him more'’n I ever dar to do before. You 
see I thought Doc he'd blaze out at me like he 
used to; get in the way again so,” 

“Not a curse at las’. Only got knocked 
down for your pains,” observes Zed, moodily. 

“*But, I say, look here,” says Toad, after 
some silent whittling under the temporary in- 
fluence, probably, of the funeral and of the 
many solemn faces grouped around and arriv- 
ing every moment, and as if by a desperate 
effort, “S’pose a fellar turns out he hes got a 


| 


’ 


remarks Zed, 


| soul somewhere among his in’ards—and s’pose 


there is a God—” But his conjectures are 
broken by the indignant oaths of his disgusted 
friend, who trembles inwardly with even greater 


round,” said Toady, with half a dozen curses, | apprehension himself. 


And that was a peculiarity of the Meggar fam- 


By this time the young minister, standing 


ily, that hinting round. Very rarely, indeed, | beside the body in its coffin, has begun the 


did any one under that roof ask a direct ques- | funeral services. The room is filled. So is the 
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piazza in front. The negroes crowd a back 
room, peering in at the open door, sending in 
their voices to swell the funeral psalm. No 
one thinks of disturbing Uncle Simeon in his 
seat by the coffin. 

** An’ you is dar, Massa, along Mass James, 
actly dar!” the old man has been still mur- 
muring to himself in lower and lower tones as 
if falling asleep, regardless of those around. 
But it is Mrs. General Likens who attracts the 
most attention. She sits beside John, clasp- 
ing firmly her hand, calm by a fixed effort. 
No one there, however, but notices the feat- 
ures how they have suddenly sharpened; the 
hair, too, whitened in the last few hours: she 
seems to have indeed rapidly become old, very 
old! 

**Thank you. I was expectin’ it, you see,” 
she has remarked to every attempt at consola- 
tion from the multitude of friends assembled 
about her. ‘No, you needn't fear me. I'll 
bear up. We have been long together, but I 
was expectin’ it!” And she repeats it to every 
one, as if mechanically, ‘‘ Thank you! Needn’t 
fear me. I'm strong. Expectin’ it, you see!” 
And so the funeral services go on about the 
sleeper lying in his coffin, but with uncovered 
face, in the midst—so calm, so natural! The 


dead countenance is but that of a very plain 
Christian planter; yet it strikes Charles Wall, 
as he gazes. upon it, what breadth there is of 
brow, and curve of chin and lip, and regal dig- 
nity of aspect—wonderfully like, in the marble 


of death, to busts he has seen of Roman em- 
perors; an unspeakable exaltation and grand- 
eur in the set face, as of one entered on rule in 
a sublimer world ! 

ince the service began old Mrs. Meggar, ut- 
terly forgetting the dead, has changed her seat 
in the crowded room, so that she can see the 
living—her sons! Happy tears flow for them 
as she sees them enter the room. All have 
come—Doc, Bill, Jake—under a force which 
they would gladly have resisted if they could. 
At first they lingered on the outskirts, but now 
they stand as near the coffin as any, neatly 
dressed, solemn, and thoroughly alarmed. The 
neighbors wonder even there, and nudge each 
other to observe them, After the second verse 
Doc even endeavors to join in singing, for the 
lines are given out. His brothers glance up 
with surprise, note the calm, firm expression of 
his face, and look down again more alarmed 
than ever. Doc sees nothing but the peaceful 
face of the dead; has reached the fall climax 
of his new purpose in life; neither thinks nor 
cares for any thing else. 





i 

It may be mere accident that Brown Bo} 
Long stands beside Doc—mere accident. How. 
ever that may be, the tears are running unis. 
guisedly down his rough beard as he hears 
Doc’s murmured attempts at melody, And it 
is rather a wonder than not that Doc can stand 
there so composed, for Brown Bob has managed 
to get his hand as it hangs by his side in his 
own, and the squeeze is unlimited, yet Doc js 
hardly aware of*the presence of Bob in the 
room. 

‘** Mighty to save,” Bob whispers, hours after 
this, to the young minister after the grave has 
been filled up. ‘* You look at it in the Hebrew 
when you get home—it’s Isaiah, sixty-third— 
mighty to save—the mightiest sort of mighty, 
the Hebrew makes it! I dug it out to the 
roots with my Lexicon las’ night. An’ that 
text you spoke from over the body at the house 
—our Saviour Jesus Christ hath abolished death 
—you oughier ’a told the people about that word 
abolished. It’s Katargesantos. Kata by itself 
means, you know, dead against, upsettin’, de- 
stroyin’. Then there’s the rest of the word, arge- 
santos—the alpha is privative, you know, dead 
against: again, ergon, ‘‘ a work”—that is, death, 
which is the devil's work! What an amazin’ 
strong expression itis! Christ hath completely, 
utterly, entirely undone, destroyed, annihilated 
death! Yes, abolished is good English for it 
if a man only knows how strong the abolished 
is!” and Mr. Long has the earnestness of a dis- 
coverer. 

But that was afterward, when they had laid 
the General to sleep near the little old church 
in the woods, close beside James. While the 
friends are yet around the open coffin in the 
house the young pastor dwells in plainest lan- 
guage upon the simple facts of salvation for 
every one else there as for the General by the 
same Saviour, and his words evidently sink 
deep into a good soil, for it is soft with tears. 

Uncle Simeon leans more and more heavily 
upon his staff beside his old master. He is 
very old and feeble. As the minister proceeds 
his forehead rests upon the edge of the coffin, 
nothing visible but i..s white head and bowed 
shoulders. All respect and love Uncle Simeon ; 
next to the wife no one has a better right to be 
so near the dead. But he will not move when 
they come at last to put on the lid of the coffin. 
Brown Bob lays his hand kindly on his shoul- 
der, stoops to speak to him, looks around with 
an exclamation—Uncle Simeon is gone after 
his master. The grief of the negroes before 
was loud and clamorous ; it is awed now almost 
into silence, 














Chitar’'s Cay Chair. 


HE event of the last month that made the | any thing to drink during the days of the Jubi- 
Joudest noise was the ‘‘ Peace Jubilee” in | lee. 

Boston, which seems to have been the most| What a refinement of vengeance was here! 
amusing, and probably profitable, performance | The Great and General Court of Massachusetts 
that has occurred since the war. It was one of | decree some restrictions upon drinking whisky 
those happy devices for popular excitement which | just as the world is invited to Boston to en- 
have an immense success in the absence of any | joy itself in the month of June. ‘'To enjoy it- 
great public interest and through an extraordi- self!” exclaims the Great and General Associa- 
nary public good-humor. Nobody anticipated | tion of Whisky Merchants, defiantly. ‘* Suppose 
any musical pleasure, of course, from a tumult | that the world can not suck a mint-julep in Bos- 
of cannon, bells, and brass bands ; but there was | ton for love or money! Suppose that the fifty 
a pleasing absurdity in the idea of such a com- | thousand horn-blowers, who are simul ously 
bination; and as the weather was pleasant, and | to blow themselves away in the grand «horus, 
the advertising prodigious, and as the President | can not afterward wet their whistles in all Bos- 
actually came, and Parepa sang, and a hundred | ton! Suppose that the three hundred gentle- 
anvils clanged, every body laughed and went | men of the press whom his Honor Mayor Shurt- 
to the ‘“* Coliseum,” and beheld an enormous | leff is to welcome to the hospitalities of the 
crowd, and came away as from a circus which city discover that Boston hospitality consists 
has delighted the children. of strawberries and cold water! How about 

But that is the very pleasure of such things. | Boston trade then? What well-advised West- 
They amuse us as children, indeed ; but then who | ern merchant from Chicago, from beyond, will 
js ever so much and so innocently amused as | be dripped upon through the Hoosac Tunnel 
children? ‘There is no mood so foolish as what | only to find that the dripping continues in Bos- 
is called the nil admirari. It is foolish in life, | ton hotels? It is a game that two can play at. 
and it is foolish in literature and art. This Bos- | If our trade is to be ruined, can’t we ruin the 
ton show was a mere advertising dodge of a mu- | trade of the town ?” 
sician, says somebody ; what effrontery to call it Some such questioning went on in the minds 
a Peace Jubilee, and to try to associate it with | of the friends of whisky; but it came only toa 
national emotions! Yes; but why take it so sol- | mild expression, and seems to have disappeared 
emnly? Say, rather, here is a shrewd fellow who wholly at the advent of the thirsty world. The 
has studied the great Barnum to advantage, and | great moral protest was not made, and, so far as 
who proposes to turn an honest penny by appeal- | known, the beverages of the season gladdened 
ing to the love of excitement, giving us a great | those who blew horns and those whom the horns 
spectacle and a great noise for our money. Upon | blew upon. Indeed, it is stoutly asserted that, 
the whole, any body who will undertake such an | such was the magical enthusiasm of the occa- 
affair deserves to be well paid for his trouble. | sion, that every body, musician or not, took a 
Suppose it had rained! Think of his risks! He | horn some time during the glorious three days; 
works day and night for weeks and weeks, in | and there are those who are so fully penetrated 
order that we may be innocently amused, and | with the musical spirit of the great affair that 
lo! we look severe, and we have our doubts of | they insist the Jubilee was itself nothing but a 
the classicality of the music, and we deplore the great blow-out—an event to be typically com- 
vulgarity of the big drum and the anvil-whack- | memorated by a horn. Indeed, how many a 
ing—buat meanwhile the crowd comes and shouts | happy visitor, in his subsequent account of his 
and enjoys in a sensible way, and at a moderate | enjoyment, recalled a friend’s humorous descrip- 
expense; and the crowd has the laugh upon us | tion of a renowned pulpit-thumper—a Boanerges 
who are too fine for the fun. of the Revival, more strident than substantial— 

There has certainly been no better reading of | whom he had been to hear! ‘‘ How did you like 
its kind than the reports of the ‘** Jubilee” in the | him?” asked a neighbor. ‘‘ Did he say any 
newspapers. If the scores of thousands of spec- | thing? Did you bring any thing away?” 
tators had all been dead-heads they could not| ‘‘Bring any thingaway? I should think I did. 
have shouted more vociferously, nor clapped | I came away with my belly full of water-melon 
more lustily. More? Why they could not have | and my ears of bass-drum.” 
thundered half so grandly if they hadn't all paid But when the good-humored public seated it- 
at the door. The population of Boston appar- | self in the Coliseum there was no severity of 
ently arose upon the eventful morning and put | criticism—no exigency of demand. When Oleg 
badges in their button-holes, and began to move | Bull wa# led in the applause was immense. 
in procession toward the renowned Coliseum. | When Mr. Gilmore, the projector of the Jubi- 
The neighboring country poured in, all duly | lee—the great Jubileader, so to speak—took his 
badged, and with rolls of music for the ‘‘ grand | place at the stand there were thunders and tem- 
chorus.” Cars and steamers brought their mul- | pests of cheering and clapping, while clouds of 
titudes, and the intention of those public bene- | pocket-handkerchief filled the air; and when he 
factors, the liquor dealers, could not withstand | waved his baton, then indeed, as one of the gal- 
the immense arrival. At least their reported in- | lant three hundred informed us, “all the grand- 
tention, fur the Easy Chair is not in their secrets, { eur of unanimity heard in lesser gatherings was 
and only knows that it was stated to be a matter | intensified.” And it is only surprising that the 
of grave consideration with them whether, in view | beatified spirit of the late M. Jullien did not beat 
of the new prohibitory law, which was not agree- | a spiritual tattoo upon the wooden walls of the 
able to them, they had better not refuse to sell | Coliseum expressive of his celestial approbation. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Mayor of the city had previously wel- 
comed mankind to the Coliseum, and the Di- 
vine blessing had been duly invoked. The May- 
or very properly emphasized the Peace aspect of 
the festivity. The eloquent magistrate soared 
and fluttered upon the wings of enthusiasm. 
** May the harmony of the occasion,” he said, 
‘strike deep into the hearts of us all, and im- 
plant within our nature the most sacred and last- 
ing impressions; and may peace and good-will 
forever remain triumphant! Welcome! thrice 
welcome! are all to this our Festival of Peace!” 
Then came the opening address. It began with 
a salvo of superb compliments, and continued in 
a warm and patriotic strain to its perorating 
point, to which the telegraph was unjust. But 
it was a good hearty burst of rhetoric, meant for 
an enormous and excited crowd, intent upon 
something that was to follow; and the adroit 
orator is declared to have so thoroughly com- 
prehended the situation that he refrained from 
speaking more than a few minutes, leaving the 
address itself to be printed and read. 

Admiral Farragut, Commodore Rogers, Mrs. 
Tarrison Gray Otis, Madame Parepa, and other 
personages of note, were recognized and vehe- 
mently applauded. The delight was contagious. 
It was better than election-day or muster. ‘‘ No- 
thing like it” exclaims one of the gallant three 
hundred, as it were with a horn in his hand— 
** Nothing like it was ever seen on this conti- 
nent: the view embraced about three and a half 
acres of faces.” ‘This precision is exquisite. Not 
three or four acres, not three acres and three- 
quarters, But the area of solid human face was 
just three and a half acres. Posterity shall at 
least be satisfied that there was no trifling with 
accuracy in the history of the three days. ‘There 
is a famous old volume describing the festivities 
at Kenilworth when Queen Elizabeth came to 
visit Leicester there, and Sir Walter Scott has 
preserved much of it in his novel; but imagine 
the absurd fairies and sprites and Ladies of the 
Lake by the side of such an effect as this! ** The 
next was the“ Star Spangled Banner,’ under di- 
rection of Gilmore. This introduced the whole 
chorus, organ, the entire force of musicians, 
with the chiming of church bells and the firing 
of artillery. This was one of the grandest feat- 
ures of the day”—(shall we say the nose, for in- 
stance ?)—‘‘ and was a grand success. The aud- 
ience, after joining in the chorus of the last 
verse, rose en masse in a state of high patriotic 
excitement, and it was repeated with renewed 
energy and harmony, closing with another out- 
burst of enthusiasm.” Such is the fervor of the 
description telegraphed to the New York papers 
that it seems not entirely unworthy the master 

and that composed the preparatory advertise- 
ments. And indeed before the end @f the ac- 
count was reached it may have seemed to some 
credulous reader that he was again entangled in 
the subtle meshes of an advertisement. 

In the midst arrived the President. He was 
as quiet and simple as ever. The Legislature 
received him with three speeches. The people 
in the streets cheered incessantly. The crowd 
in the Coliseum rose to him and roared, and 
away into their loudest noise went the bells, an- 
vils, and bass-drums, with the President looking, 
as we may fancy, almost shyly on. He dined 
with the Mayor and his guests, and then went 





away by rail to Secretary Boutwell’s, where he 
passed the night. , 

In the midst also came the anniversary of th. 
battle of Bunker Hill, which is a holiday in Bos. 
ton; and as the success of the Jubilee was a). 
ready assured, it was more successful than ever 
Indeed, Boston may well invite those to lang}, 
that win. It is now written in her annals tha; 
she offerec to Parepa the largest audience 
which a singer ever sang, and she may recoy) 
that every one of the thousands could easily hear 
the clear, calm voice of the great prima donna 
who never seemed before to have an audience jn 
proper proportion to! rself, as it rang melodioys 
over the great tumult. Whether the Boston 
Peace Jubilee is to be ranked with the renowned 
Leipsic and Birmingham musical festivals js q 
question indeed ; but it is very secondary, The 
spectacle was imposing, the choral effects were 
grand, the enthusiasm of the enormous multi- 
tude was inspiring; and New York may toss her 
head as loftily as she will, but it has been seri- 
ously asked inside of it whether the Boston Ju- 
bilee could not be repeated here, 


Tue question of the College of the City of New 
York excites a great deal of attention here among 
the friends of education; but its interest is lim- 
ited only by that of public instruction itself. [It 
is indeed a college supported by the school-tax, 
and the objection which is urged against it is 
that the system of State education contemplates 
only the common school instruction, and not 
what is called the higher or collegiate branches, 
Moreover, there have been calculations made to 
show just how much it costs to teach a young 
New Yorker Latin and Greek at this insiitution, 
akin to those which Mr. Wendell Phillips as- 
sures us show that it costs this country about a 
million and a half of dollars to kill an Indian. 

Into this debate, however, the Easy Chair does 
not propose now to enter, but to refer merely to 
the report of Mr. Nathaniel Sands against the 
degree of attention which is devoted to the Latin 
and Greek languages, and his plea in favor of 
scientific instruction as the proper course for such 
a college. It is a paper of zeal certainly; but 
its positions are not sufficiently guarded, and it 
illustrates very well the kind of assault that is 
usually made upon the classical system. No- 
body can state too strongly the value of scientific 
study until he insists that it shall be exclusive, 
and the classics, as they are called, banished to 
utter infamy. A school which in the present 
condition of human knowledge disregards the 
claims of scientific study is an extremely foolish 
school; and that which flouts the ancient litera- 
ture as useless, or worse, is also an extremely 
foolish school. ‘The fact unquestionably is, that 
the classical system has been hitherto pursued 
with extravagant exclusiveness; and certainly 
no one, not even the lively Mr. Robert Lowe, 
has stated the truth of this partiality more brill- 
iantly and effectively than Sydney Smith more 
than thirty years ago. 

It is natural that one extreme should produce 
another, and when we know how much precious 
time is squandered in teaching boys to write 
faultlessly elegant Latin verses, we must not be 
surprised to hear this tremendous sneer of Mr. 
Sands: ‘‘ What, then, are the reasons generally 
assigned for this perverse conventionalism of de- 
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yoting the time of youth to the acquirement of | impressionable minds of youth with the morals 
dead words, to the unavoidable exclusion of | and literature of nations of robbers.” Now, 
nearly every thing that is of value?” Such a strictly speaking, Mr. Sands and this Easy Chair 
judgment depends much upon the standard of | were born into a nation which did not live by 
value; and a standard that excludes Homer, | honest labor, but a very large proportion of whose 
Plato, Sophocles, Thucydides, Aristophanes, | prosperity was due to slavery (which is robbery). 
Virgil, Horace, Lucretius, and the rest, is a| Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Irving, 
standard that certainly deserves a close scrutiny. | Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Bancroft, Pres 
Mr. Sands tells us that Mr. Mill indeed advo- | cott, Motley contributed to the literature of a na- 
cates classical studies, but for certain special | tion of robbers. That is, if we are to take Mr. 
classes which exist in England who have no | Sands exactly at his word. But the truth is, 
regular occupation in life. Now Mr. Mill has | that we can not generalize in this way. A\l- 
as little reference in his remarks upon educa-| though slavery was recognized in the country, 
tion, as in all his writings, to any particular | although it even controlled the Government, so 
class as any author who can be named. As to | that the national representatives were every where 
this particular point, Mr. Mill’s address at St. | tainted with it, and apologized for it and defend- 
Andrews is directed against the exact position | ed it; although the supreme law made it a penal 
assumed by Mr. Sands. ‘The question,” he | offense, in the remotest corner of a free State, 
says, “‘ whether we should be taught the classics | not to join in the slave-hunt upon occasion; and 
or the sciences seems to me, I confess, very like | although we were derisively known as a slave- 
a dispute whether painters should cultivate draw- | holding republic, yet it would be extremely un- 
ing or coloring, or, to use a moré homely illus- | wise to dencunce all the literature that we pro- 
tration, whether a tailor should make coats or | duced when the hold of slavery seemed surest as 
trowsers. I can only reply by the question, why | that of a nation of robbers. Undoubtedly ‘here 
not both? Can any thing deserve the name of | was a much more general assent to slavery among 
a good education which does not include litera- | the Greeks and Romans than among us. Yet if 
ture and science too?” And again, speaking | Greece was a nation of robbers, it was still Homer 
of the idea that either the classics or science | who sang, 
must be relinquished, he adds: ‘‘So narrow a 
conception not only vitiates our idea of educa- | 
tion, but actually, if we receive it, darkens our Mr. Sands forgets that the best literature of a 
anticipations as to the future progress of man- | nation reproduces what is+best in the national 
kind.” And, finally, he says: ‘‘ The only lan-| character and thought. The morals and polities 
guages, then, and the only literature, to which I | of Dante’s time in Italy were certainly little bet 
would allow a place in the ordinary curriculum | ter than those of robbers—are we, therefore, to 
are those of the Greeks and Romans; and to | reject the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” as perniciors? 
these I would preserve the position in it which | England was very far from free in the age of 
they at present occupy...... Without knowing the | Elizabeth, and Cromwell sold prisoners as slaves 
language of a people we never really know their | in Jamaica—are we to prohibit Shakespeare and 
thoughts, their feelings, and their type of char-| Milton? If we may safely read Chaucer we 
acter; and unless we do possess this knowledge | need not fear Theocritus. Martial satirizes no 
of some other people than ourselves, we remain, | Roman shame that was not possible to the régime 
to the hour of our death, with our intellects only | of slavery under which ‘‘ Evangeline” was writ- 
half expanded.” ten. It is in despite of any contemporary taint 
When, therefore, Mr. Sands, in the ardor of | or immorality, not by reason of it, that great 
advocacy, declares that even for the cultivation | works of literature survive: and let ns, good Mr. 
and development of art and taste science is the | Sands—let us judge them by themselves, not by 
true curriculum, what he really says is that the | certain contemporary facts. France under Lonis 
xsthetic sense is more truly nourished by the | Philippe did not hold slaves—but may we there- 
study of comparative anatomy than by poetry; | fore safely read Paul de Kock? The United 
that Berzelius is a more xsthetic influence than | States in 1856 tried to force slavery upon Kan- 
Shakespeare or Dante; and this he certainly | sas—must we refuse to read Emerson ? 
can not mean if he proposes to use words in It is very possible that the system of instruc 
their ordinary meaning. ‘‘ He who is ignorant | tion at the College of the City of New York is 
of anatomy,” says Mr. Sands, ‘‘can not appre- | not wisely adjusted, and that the time given to 
ciate either sculpture or painting.” Or put it in | literary study is disproportionate. It may be for- 
another form: ‘* He who is ignoran: of botany | cibly urged, also, that in such a school it is not 
can not appreciate the beauty of a rose.” Is} wise to go beyond the usual English branches 
that an accurate statement? Can such an as-| and elementary science. But if it is to furnish 
sertion be substantiated except by begging the | a ‘‘ good education” it can not disregard the 
question? Did Byron appreciate the statue of _ most ancient, and in some respects the most de- 
the Dying Gladiator? But what was his real | lightful literature in the world. If, on the other 
knowledge of anatomy ? hand, it is to fit young men for a particular call 
**T now come,” says Mr. Sands, ‘‘to the last | ing, its curriculum must be prescribed accord- 
and most serious aspect of this question; and I| ingly. The old method of study should be re- 
fearlessly assert that classical studies have a most | formed, not abolished. Half of the wit and 
pernicious influence upon the morals and charac- | wisdom of modern literature is derived from the 
ter of their votaries. It should not be forgotten | ancient. How refreshing and beantiful, for in- 
that Greeks and Romans alike lived by slavery | stance, is the best pastoral poetry! Yet The- 
(which is robbery), by rapine, and by plunder. | ocritus, as he is the first, so he is the last of pas- 
Yet we, born into a Christian community which | toral poets. He is delightful in translation; what 
lives by honest labor, propose to impregnate the | is he not, then, in the original! 
Vou. XXXIX.—No. 231.—29 


“Whatever day 
Makes man a slave takes half his worth away.” 
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In his clever ‘speech at Edinburgh, two years | 
ago, Mr. Lowe said, to the great delight of his 
hearers: ‘‘I think it is more important to a 
man to know where his liver is seated and what 
its functions are than to know it is called jecur 
in Latin and eiper in Greek.” ‘There was pro- 
digious laughter. But, after all, it was only be- 
cause Mr. Lowe did know it that he could be 
witty upon the subject. ‘There would have been 
no particular point in his saying that it is more 
important to know a thing than the name of a 
thing. And so throughout the speech. It was 
brilliant because of Mr. Lowe's mastery of the very 
knowledge that he decried. ‘‘ We are expect- 
ed,” said he, ‘‘to know how many archons there 
were at Athens, though we probably do not know 
how many Lords of the Treasury there are in 
London.” Can’t a man know both? Was not 
the impression made by the orator due to the 
consciousness of his audience that he did know 
both? A very accomplished man may have his 
pleasant joke at learning; but an ignorant man’s 
derision of knowledge is very dreary. 

Besides, all that Mr. Lowe pleads for is a mod- 
ification of the old system; and Mr. Mill does 
the same. When it comes to smattering, indeed, 
every man will have his choice. And a smatter- 
ing of science seems, upon the whole, to be less 
agreeable than a smattering of literature. A lit- 
tle science may be very delusive ; a little litera- 
ture is certain great gain. But no man will will- 
ingly divorce them, nor believe that he can be 
liberally educated by insisting upon ignorance on 
either hand. Mr. Magnus Gross made a very 


good statement of the argument for the study of 
literature, so far as could be judged from the 


report. But he, also, undoubtedly overstated 
the case in order to withstand the onset of Mr. 
Sands. The contest was decided by retaining 
the classical instruction, with possibly some mod- 
ification of hours. 

And we pray Mr. Sands to take heart. <A 
youth need not be unable to distinguish barley 
from oats, nor an ash from a beech, because he 
can enjoy a story of Ovid; nor need he be pro- 
foundly ignorant of the component parts of air 
and water, nor of the fundamental provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, because 
he can read Demosthenes and Tacitus. 


In two of the July Magazines there are arti- 
cles of great interest, by writers telling their 
own story, at the Retreat for Inebrjates at 
Binghamton in the State of New York. They 
detail the history and the daily order of the 
place, and are full of information about the 
chances of a cure of a most melancholy habit or 
malady or passion, as the reader may consider 
it: a subject to which the thoughtful attention 
of the country can not be again too strongly 
drawn. 

Near Cork, in Ireland, there is an unfinished 
tower, which will probably always remain un- 
finished, to the memory of Father Mathew. 
Poor Father Mathew! And why do we all 
say Poor Father Mathew? Why do we all 
feel Poor Father Mathew? How immense his 
work seemed to be! How many thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps more than a 
million, he persuaded to sign the pledge! How 
many keep the pledge? How much soberer is 


Ireland to-day ? 
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And how many years ago is it that there wa. 
the ‘Temperance movement in this country ? 
There was a time when the chief interest ayq 
excitement in town and city was the temperance 
lecture. It was superseded, indeed, by the Anti- 
Slavery agitation, and it was troubled by the 
schism of moderates and teetotalers ; but it had 
a wonderful effect. Thirty and forty years ago 
drinking was universal. The * spirits” were al- 
ways on the side-board, and whether it were a 
house-raising or haying, a baptism or a burial, 
the ceremony was completed with a drink. 
When Mr. Cheever blew his blast against Dea. 
con Giles’s distillery—when Mr. Pierpont waged 
his Hollis Street war, they were considered 


as 


| pestilent incendiaries as the most unsparing abo- 


litionists. Society shivered decorously at the 
extravagance of men who spoke such loud words 
in such a high voice; and then, above all, hadn’t 
New England rum always been drunk? How 
was it possible to get through haying in such 
burning weather without the old-fashioned jug? 
and who would be so intolerably mean as to 
grudge the hearers and the minister a cheerful 
glass to keep out the cold? Indeed, the st: iple 
old follies and furies that assault every reform 
were produced in great force against this whim 
of temperance. 

But the good seed fructified. Gradually the 
decanter disappeared. Ginger-beer took the 
place of New England in the jug; and spruce- 
beer popped at every corner. Wine slowly be- 
gan to recede from public tables. It was less 
singular to abstain altogether; and, finally, a 
Maine Law was passed. Doubtless the public 
sentiment was not yet ripe for a law—and may 
never be. ‘The ‘striped pig” very easily out- 
witted the statute. But even the striped pig 
could not carry the whole victory. A law that 
misrepresents general opinion will undoubtedly 
always be evaded, and so tends to bring the au- 
thority of all law into contempt. But a law, 
even when public sentiment is not exactly ready 
for it, if its intention is supported by the public 
conscience—if its operation naturally leads to 
better order, to greater happiness and lower tax- 
es—has a certain victory. Unquestionably the 
Maine law had it. 

It was said, indeed, derisively, that a man 
could get as much liquor to drink as ever in 
Maine or in New Hampshire, or wherever this 
outrageous inquisitorial statute prevailed. And 
so he might, but not agreeably. ‘The Easy Chair 
proved it upon various occasions. It proved it in 
the State of Maine itself. A vague intimation, 
consisting of a wink and a smile and a word, con- 
veyed the possibility of ‘‘ getting a drink” even in 
the capital city of the temperate Commonwealth. 
Following the wink like a convict the turnkey, 
the Easy Chair passed through the corridors to a 
door which was unlocked. Then down a nar- 
row staircase into a cellar—and hotel cellars 
do not always stimulate the festive imagination. 
Then to another door, which, being duly un- 
locked, and closed and relocked upon the inside, 
revealed a damp, dim room—a cell in a cellar— 
with half a dozen black bottles and some cloudy 
glasses. This cheerful entertainment was at the 
pleasure of the convict. The turnkey poured out 
a glass of something, and offered it to his com- 
panion. It was better than Father Mathew. 
‘**No, I thank you! not upon these terms.” The 
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turnkey looked amused. ‘* Wa’al, it isn’t exackly | 
gay !” and he swallowed the potion; and leading 
the way, furtively opened the door again and 
locked it, and the two revelers, with the jollity 
of conscious malefactors, stole back again into 
the light of day. 

The striped pig could evade the law. But 
who wants to steal through a damp cellar with 
a feeble tallow dip to drink a festive glass? 
‘Cheerful and bright in liquid light,” indeed! 
“Lilies on liquid roses floating’—really it is 
difficult to see them under the circumstances. 
When the romance is gone how much is gone! 
The Easy Chair was by no means a teetotaler; but 
if the Maine Law can provide such conditions— 
can reduce the matter to its ghastly lowest terms 
—it may not diminish drunkenness, but it wil! 
certainly lessen drinking. ‘This was probably its 
effect. It was a kind of preventive. A young 
man may be seduced by a brilliant bar-room, but 
it demands firm determination to be jolly ina 
dim damp cellar with unmitigated liquor. When 
you compel a man to sneak in order to drink you 
have done a great deal to stop tippling. It was 
the disgrace which was inevitably attached to 
drinking when you had to creep through cellars 
to do it which was the force of the Maine Law. 
Primitive Christians might gladly grope through 
catacombs to offer their worship; but that busi- 
ness in the Maine cellar has never, to this day, 
reminded the Easy Chair of primitive Christian- 
ity. 

“But it is still a question whether the legisla- 
tion, whether because it went too far or not far | 
enough, really diminished drunkenness. In the 
State of Massachusetts, where the battle has re- 
cently been most strenuously fought, a large 
body of testimony was taken, and still the 
question was left undecided. Meanwhile, upon 
the principle of the law good men differ. Shall 
it be admitted that any thing which the majority | 
may determine to be possibly injurious to public 
order shall be prohibited? ‘That the law should 
repress disorder will not be disputed. Shall it 
also forbid what may disturb the peace? ‘The | 
sympathy of those who have had bitter experience 
of the misery of drunkenness, as well as of all 
who know that drinking is mainly a gratification, 
naturally favors some restrictive law. But those, | 
on the other hand, and they are many of the very 
same persons who remember that civilization ad- 
vances in the ratio of the reduction of government | 
to its lowest terms, and by resisting its claims to 
do more than keep the peace and secure fair play, 
feel that such laws are an invasion of the individ- 
ual freedom that ought under no circumstances 
to be infringed. 

But the Retreat at Binghamton, of which we 
have spoken, involves no consideration of the 
wisdom or foily of law. It is a pleasant place 
provided for those who wish to be a law to them- 
selves. It offers an agreeable seclusion, en- 
tertaining occupation, and the sympathy and 
support of those who have a common purpose. 
If any one feels himself beyond the power of 
resisting the incessant temptation of the city or 
of his familiar haunts, and wishes in good faith 
to wrestle with his appetite and put it under his 
command, he finds every favorable opportunity 
at this institution. ‘The history of the life and 
the struggle there, as related in the articles of 
which we have already spoken, is full of painful | 





| been said of him. 


| ferent result. 


interest. And the Easy Chair must stop sud- 
denly by referring the reader to them. 


Tue death of few conspicuous men in the 
country could call forth a more general expres- 
sion of kind feeling than that of Henry J. Ray- 
mond, who was buried on midsummer-day of 
this year. To the guild of the press, and to all 
political circles in the city, he was personally 
well known ; while to the country his position as 
editor of one of the great morning journals of the 
city of New York had made his name familiar. 
This Magazine, also, has a peculiar interest in 
his honorable memory, for he was its first edi- 
tor—always prompt, trusty, and efficient, and 
finding time, amidst the most engrossing cares 
of politics and journalism, to help give it the hold 
upon the popular heart which we are glad to 
know that it has never lost. 

Mr. Raymond's biography has been given with 
affectionate detail in all the papers; nor is there 
any difference of opinion as to his remarkable 
ability and accomplishment. It seemed at one 
time, not many years ago, as if there were an 
almost equal consent of opinion as to his want 
of earnest conviction and of high purpose. But 
there were probably very few who stood in the 
gloomy church on the stormy summer evening 
of his funeral who had not at last perceived the 
injustice of this estimate, and who were not will- 
ing to echo Mr. Beecher’s wish—‘“‘ If this were 
trimming, would to God there were more trim- 
mers!” 

Indeed, there has been a curious and most 
agreeable want of mere eulogy in all that has 
The tone of remark has been 
most tender, whatever the estimate of his char- 
acter and career; but every thing has been the 
result of a real impression and a thoughtful con- 
sideration. The key of his life, and of the pe- 
culiar impression that he produced, is unques- 
tionably, and by common consent, the judicial 
mental temperament which refuses to acknowl- 
edge that there are not two sides to all ques- 
tions. He lived at a time when there was the 
most emphatic necessity of sternly asserting one 
side, and of not weakening the assertion by the 
counter-declaration that the other was nearly as 
good. A man who has doubts, with Proudhon, 
whether after all property is not robbery, will 
have a very gentle feeling for the thief. 

But with Mr. Raymond there was no question 
of the end, but of the means. Here again he fell 
upon a time when the means seemed often to in- 
volve the end; and to choose one method rather 
than another was necessarily to work for a dif- 
This position cost him the con- 
fidence of the political party with which he had 


| always acted, and which had often honored him. 


But this loss of confidence, of which he was per- 
fectly aware, however painful to him, however it 
may have baffled his hopes and ambition, did not 
embitter him ; and where is there the public man 
who ever more generously owned what he at last 
believed to be a mistake, or who, by his treat- 
ment of his own error, more raised himself in the 
general estimation ? 

This is not the place, however, nor is it our 
purpose, to do more than to add one word of 
friendly and grateful remembrance to the elo- 
quent praise that has been uttered. In this 
working world and country Mr. Raymond died 
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of overwork—a man not yet fifty years old. He 
never spared himself; and he has not lived vain- 
ly if among the other services of his life it teach- | 
es us to do in that respect what he did not. He 
has left no book to keep his name fresh. His serv- 


ice has been mainly that of the great journalis;. 

and that fame is brief. But in the history of the 
profession which he loved he will always be hon. 
orably mentioned ; and with his journal his bes; 
fame will be associated. 





Chitor’s 


NOVELS. 
N the dog-days we very properly throw study 
to the dogs. Books of philosophy wait with 
uncut leaves a more convenient season. ‘The 
minister preaches old sermons, or follows his 
fleeing parishioners—if he ministers in a city 
parish—to their country retreats. The schools 
are closed ; no troops of noisy children pour from 
their doors as the afternoon sun casts its long 
shadows in the hot streets, Students turn their 
wearied brains from their libraries to peruse the | 
book of nature; merchants shut up their ledgers, | 
leave their empty stores, and take account of 
country stock, ‘The neyspajors ‘* have nothing | 
in them.” Mrs. Grundy alone continues her 
ceaseless labors, shuts herself up in a miser- | 
able little cell such as the devotee of the Mid-| 
dle Ages would hardly have submitted to, and | 
transfers her hot and oppressive balls from New 
York to Newport and Saratoga. But, except | 
with her, August is by universal consent a sort | 
of Sabbath month. ‘The American decalogue 
reads, ‘‘In August thou shalt not do any work, 
thou nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy | 
strangers that are within thy gates.” As for 
servants and cattle, they are supposed to be im- 
pervious to heat and oblivious of dog-days. Lit- 
erature adapts itseif to the season. ‘The public, 
wearied of mental work, demands novels. We 
want them to read in the cars, to while away 
dull hours in waiting-rooms, to read under great 
spreading trees as we lie upon Nature’s couch of 
grass, to také up for morning recreation on days 
when heat or rain forbid croquet and quoits, and 
the wind that shares our inertia will not fill the 
sail of our yacht, and the fish who, like us, have 
no appetite, can be enticed with neither worm nor 
fly, and flowers in the garden are as wilted as 
ourselves. The supply is equal to the demand. 
So many new novels lie on our table all ready for 
the summer requirements that we find ourselves 
compelled to hold a sort of levee of romances and 
introduce them to our reader after the most ap- 
proved fashion of American receptions, with lit- 
tle more than the name, leaving their character 
to be surmised from a few very brief hints, or to 
be learned by further personal acquaintance. 
‘irst come some old friends in new attire, who 
scarcely need any introduction to the lovers of 
romance, Since the days of Walter Scott it is 
safe to say that Charles Dickens and William 
Makepeace Thackeray are without rivals as noy- 
elists in the field of English literature ; both alike 
in this, that they portray the romance ‘of real life ; 
both alike in that their themes are drawn from 
the common walks of life. That there was hero- 
ism, grandeur, true nobility in this nineteenth 
century, and among the ironmongers, coster- 
mongers, haberdashers, and common traders, 
was a new revelation when Dickens began to 





| edition of his novels : 
| comes, and Vanity Fair. 


| illustrated with his own original pencil. 


Bank Cakle. 


| write. That all nobility is not truly noble was 
equally startling when Thac keray first beg: gan to 
| portray the hollowness of high life. One that 
reads novels for the plot will find Charles Reade 
or Wilkie Collins more to his taste. One that 
| reads to get a picture of Anglican life and man- 


| ners will find nothing so literally and exactly 


true as Thackeray.—From Harper and Brothers 
we receive three volumes of a new and complete 
The Virginians, The New- 
This edition is printed 
on good paper, with clear type, at fifty and seven- 
ty-five cents a volume—in paper—and contains all 
the original illustrations of the author. Thack- 
eray’s genius with his pencil was as decided as 
| with his pen. ‘lhough his pictures are mere out- 
line sketches they are in some respects more pow- 
erful than more finished designs would be. No 
one has read Thackeray who has not read him 
No one 
knows Becky Sharp, and Sir Pitt, and the Major 
—to go no farther than ‘* Vanity Fair”—unless 
he has seen Thackeray’s pictures as well as read 
Thackeray's book. ‘The romances of Reade, 
and Robinson, and Collins, and a host of oth- 
ers, are of transient interest, and perish with 
the season that produces them. The works of 
Thackeray will grow in value as the world grows 
older, and will always have their place among the 
English classics. —From D. Appleton and Co, we 
receive the last two volumes of Waverley Novels. 
The type is very fine—as it must be in order to 
compress four stories into one average-sized vol- 
ume, but it is very clear; the engravings are ex- 
cellent, the binding is as pretty as it is unique, 
and the price enables every one to put on his li- 
brary shelves the works of one who may almost 
be said to be the father of modern English fiction. 
The last volume contains a chronological list of 
the novels, indicating the eras which they illus- 
trate, a list of characters introduced in the ya- 
rious volumes, and a glossary of Scotch terms.— 
Hurd and Houghton complete their Globe Ldi- 
tion of Charles Dickens's Works in a volume con- 
taining ‘‘ The Uncommercial Traveler,” ‘* Mas- 
ter Humphrey's Clock” (but not ‘‘ Little Nell 
and her Grandfather,” which is publisheu in an- 
other volume), and the ‘‘ New Christmas Stories.” 
Each volume in this series has a beautifully ex- 
ecuted frontispiece from the pencil of either Dar- 
ley or Gilbert, but no other illustrations. A use- 
ful and characteristic feature is an index at the 
close of characters and their appearances, in 
which each character is described in a sen- 
tence, and references are added to volume and 
page where chiefly they respectively appear. 
Doubtless the most famous of Continental 
novelists next to Victor Hugo is BerTHOLp 
AverBACH. From Leypoldt and Holt we re- 
ceive, in two forms, The Viila on the Rhine—one 
edition in two bound volumes, duodecimo ; one in 















four volumes uniform in size with the Tauchnitz 

adition. /.2ther translation of the same book, 

which is perhaps more accurate but less elegant, 

ind preserves in English sentences the German 

jiom, is issued from the press of Roberts Broth- 

ors, It is an intensely German novel. ‘That is 

+o gay, it 18 in exact contrast to a French ro- 

manee. The German is a philosopher. The 

vrenchman is a sensationalist. ‘The German, 

under the guise of romance, writes philosophy— 

as witness Auerbach and Spielhagen. The 

Frenchman, when he tries to write philosophy, 

produces a remance—as witness Michelet and 

Renan. It is quite impossible to characterize 
such a work as this two-volumed novel—if novel 

it ean be called—in a single paragraph; as im- 
possible as it is to translate all «f his German 
philosophy into English common-sense. It is 
not a picture of German life; and yet nowhere 
else, perhaps, can one get a truer picture of the 
valley of the Rhine and its inhabitants. It is 
not a portrait-gallery, and yet Erie and Sonnen- 
kamp are both drawn by a master-hand. It is 
not a romance, and yet it has both love and war 
in it, It is not a political novel, and yet it is 
full of the spirit of liberty; its hero comes to 
Amerim@ and enlists in a negro regimeni; its— 
shall we say villain?—and yet Sonnenkamp is 
the farthest possible remove from the conven- 
tional villain of literature—makes his immense 
wealth as a slave-trader. It is not a religious 
novel. And yet the faith of the Roman Catholic 
and the skepticism of New England rationalism 
are brought into constant @ontrast. It is neither 
locally American nor German, though its scene 
is mainly on the Rhine, and the American sym- 
pathies of its author are unmistakably portrayed, 
[tis not a poem, nor a dream, nor an idyl, nor 
an historical portraiture, nor a love romance, nor 
a religious philosophy, but a singular combina- 
tion of all such as only a German could produce, 
We read the first book with great interest, the 
second with less, and more than once laid the 
volume down in despair before it was finished, 
yet always to take it up again, attracted by the 
magnetism of the author’s genius. We however 
like Kdelweiss, by the same author (Roberts 
Brothers), much better, perhaps because it is less 
pretentious. It is a pretty and quaint story of 
peasant life, founded on the queer conceit of an 
unhappily mated husband and wife buried be- 
neath a falling avalanche, where the terror of 
death and the strange imprisonment reforms the 
wife, and restores peace to the household which 
at first it threatened to destroy. As illustrations 
of German life The Black Forest Village Stories 
(Leypoldt and Holt), Auerbach’s first book, we 
believe, is the best, and bears to the more elab- 
orate ‘* Villa Eden” the same relation that the 
early sketches by Boz do to his later ‘* Bleak 
House” and ‘“‘ Great Expectations.” 

We can hardly judge of Frrepertcu Sprret- 
HAGEN from the single unfinished volume which 
Leypoldt and Holt now farnish us, Problematic 
Characters, We are certainly not prepared from 
this story alone to indorse the verdict of his coun- 
trymen, which, we are told by the Westminster 
Review, assigns him ‘‘ the foremost rank among 
modern writers of fiction.” The title is suggest- 
ive of a philosophical treatise, rather than of an 
interesting romance. Spielhagen is, however, 
less philosophical and more dramatic than Auer- 
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bach. He thinks less and feels more. If his 
thought is not so profound it is more sparkling. 
Deep waters rarely ripple. It does not require 
study to understand him. We are not wearied 
with Auerbach’s elaborate detail. His style is 
less abrupt, his paragraphs less sententious. He 
is more entertaining, but less deeply, at least less 
intellectually, interesting. While in both Spiel- 
hagen and Auerbach we miss those high ideals 
of character which constitute one of the chief 
charms and chief values of romance. Neither 
Eric nor Dr. Stein are sufficiently heroic to stim- 
ulate the reader to any new and noble ambitions. 
We are glad among our literary guests to 
recognize three or four of American birth. Since 
Hawthorne died, and Mrs, Stowe took to writing 
essays, we have hardly had ina single American 
novel a really true delinvation of American life 
and character. Such a novel is My Daughter 
Elinor (Harper and Brothers). Its characters, 
scenes, and life are thoroughly indigenous. They 
are not marred by that absurd provincialism 
which was tolerably funny in the first volume of 
**Sam Slick ;” but its endless repetition in novel 
and drama since has become intolerably stupid. 
The American has some other national charac- 
teristics than wearing striped pantaloons and 
talking through his nose, and the anonymous 
author of ‘* My Danghter Elinor” has discovered 
the fact. It is thoroughly dramatic. We do 
not mean that it is sensational, It is the farthest 
possible remove from that. Its incidents are 
those of daily life. It is as natural as Thack- 
eray, and more real than Dickens. But its 
characters portray themselves. In ‘* Norwood” 
Mr. Beecher introduces his characters to us, and 
philosophizes about them. We only know them 
from what he tells us. In ‘* My Daughter Eli- 
nor” we meet men and women as we meet them 
in actual life, and judge of them for ourselves as 
best we can. Almost without exception they are 
clearly cut and strongly marked. ‘Tad, in his 
way, is as thorough an original as Sam Weller 
or Joe, though unlike either. ‘The ‘‘ Idol” is 
scarcely inferior, as a portraiture of a certain 
class of fashionable women, to Mrs. Potiphar, 
from whom she widely differs, chiefly perhaps in 
this, that, with all her essential vulgarity, she has, 
as has many a Mrs. Dives, a warm and kindly 
heart. Mrs. Piffit is perhaps overdrawn, but 
not more so than Becky Sharp. ‘The broad 
humor of her character is thoroughly relieved 
by the genial badinage that perpetually sparkles 
in the sunlight of a pure love between Tom and 
Rosa. Clive Farnsworth is perhaps more like 
the creation of a romance than any one else in 
the book ; but like all the rest, like all real human 
nature, is a singular compound of strength and 
weakness. And without saying that Elinor is 
the finest female character we have met in the 
works of living novelists, we do not hesitate to 
say that she is the most thoronghly human one. 
She is not an angel, but veritable flesh and blood, 
with the pride of a noble woman and the vanities 
of one used to society; but nevertheless, what 
for this sphere is better than an angel, a true 
woman—noble, strong, heroic. Comparing her 
with Dickens's creations—ahd while the au- 
thor of ‘‘ My Daughter Elinor” is no imitator, he 
reminds us continually of Dickens—she is more 
real than Agnes, and stronger by far than Esther 
Summerson. We honor the tone of this story, 
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its perpetual protest against the hollow insincerity | she says, ‘‘to make my mind as still and passiy, 
of society, its inculeation of true depth and thor- | as a looking-glass or a mountain lake, and the, 
oughness of character in man and woman, its| to give you merely the images reflected there” 


appeal from approbativeness to self-respect, from 
self-respect to faith in God. We honor its teach- 
ing of the perpetual obligation of the marriage 
vow. 


derstandings ; when engagements, the outcome of 


a night’s flirtation, are easily formed and more | 


easily broken ; when marriages are made in haste 


to be repented at leisure; when we are taught in | 


high circles that love is only a transient sensa- 
tion, and that husband and wife on the first se- 
rious difference are to separate and go their 
respective ways: in a word, in these days of 
temporary marriages and easy divorces, when 
men so readily put asunder whom God never 
joined together, we need the lesson of this book, 
that the vow of the husband, whether spoken in 
the church or only in the presence and with the 
witness of God, to love, cherish, and to protect, 
is to be sacredly kept, though the heart break 
and the life be converted into one protracted 
Gethsemane. Above all, we honor the genuine 
religious spirit which raises the story far above 
the romances of either Dickens or ‘Thackeray. 
They are humane. ‘This is Christian. It is not 
a ‘religious novel.” One would find it difficult 
to guess what church the author belongs to, or 
whether he belongs to any. But through scenes 
of suffering the soul is built up, not by its own 
resolution only, but by a resolute faith in God. 
A single quotation will suffice to indicate this 
characteristic : 


” 


‘Tn that instant he grasped at the only help which 
offers in a need like that—the help which we sneer at 
in our modern philosophy—the Almighty Father's. 
Let me tell you, if you ever stand in a similar crisis, 
modern philosophy is as weak a stay as the old forms 
of infidelity ; if you have any hope of passing the dan- 

er, itis in putting away the cold, abstract idea of a 
yreat First Cause, and calling on Him who loves us 
and died for us; and if you say that sounds like a 
Methodistical tract, why fom only say, God aid you 
when such need of him arrives! Clive Farnsworth 
did call; his soul fairly shrieked in its agony and 
was heard. He learned that nature is not God; that 
humanitarianism is the wretchedest lie ever palmed 
off on human souls eager to grasp at delusions; that 
there was no strength in his boasted intellect and 
will to support him; that it was something extrane- 
ous and yet within him; his and yet not of him; the 
blessed help of the Crucified.” 


We should commend O/d Town Foiks (Fields, 
Osgood, and Co.) very highly as a story of great 
power, despite great faults, if it had been pub- 
lished anonymously. As it is we are disappoint- 
ed, because from Mrs. Harriet BEECHER STOWE 
we had expected a great deal. She has fallen 
into a great error in the outset in attempting the 
autobiographical form. She is too thoroughly a 
Beecher to be able to lose her individuality. 
Horace Holyoke is unmistakably Mrs. Stowe. 
The apparitions which are occasionally intro- 
duced are certainly no part of a picture of New 
England life. For no country in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century was more absolutely 
skeptical concerning all such supernatural ap- 
pearances than the incredulous Yankee land, 
The plot is intricate but not skillful. The story 
is only a frame in which to set pictures of life 
and character. Mrs. Stowe rarely presents ide- 
als. She paints portraits. Her characters are 
not creations but reflections, 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


The mirror is sometimes flawed, the lake ruftie, 
here and there, and the image consequently dis 
torted. The hard and repellent features of Ney, 


We need the lesson it inculcates in these | England life and theology are too exclusiyel, 
days, when betrothals are reduced to vague un- | portrayed. 


And though we never met Mi. 
Asphyxia on New England soil—or indeed an, 
where else—Aunt Lois, Sam Lawson, and Dea- 
con Badger are all admirably life-like. On th, 
whole, the picture has the truth of Pre-Raphael- 
itism. It lacks the deeper truth that looks be- 
neath the surface and depicts the inner life. 
Comparing it with other recent pictures of New 
England society we find it less finely written 
than ‘* Malbone,” but more a portraiture of Jo- 
sal life ; less attractive by far than ‘‘ Norwood,’ 
and less subtle, but more dramatic. Contrasting 
it with Mrs. Stowe’s previous works it has less to 
touch the emotions than ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
less to appeal to the wsthetic faculties thay 
** Agnes of Sorrento,” is less attractive as a por- 
trait gallery than the ‘* Minister's Wooing,” but 
it is more powerful than either of the latter two. 
In brief, it is powerful rather than pleasant, por- 
trays a reality not an ideal, the surface amd ap- 
pearance of things rather than their profound 
substance, and will be read less for the interest 
which attaches to it in its character as a romance 
than for that which belongs to its several chap- 
ters as studies of lire and character. 

Other novels that have accumulated on our 
table, and though less notable, yet present some 
claims to summer readers, we must group to- 
getherinasingle paragraph. The Habermeister, 
from the German cf Herman Scumip (Leypoldt 
and Holt), is a tale of the wild and irregular 
times which characterized the close of the eight- 
eenth century, and the kingdom of Bavaria un- 
der the unmitigated tyranny of Charles Theodore, 
the sovereign, and his more despotic mistresses. 
Such eras always produce lawless tribunals whose 
only justification is that they are better than the 
legal ones. What Judge Lynch has been to 
California, what the Ribbon-men were to Ire- 
land, that the Haberers were to Bavaria. They 
organized a formal court. They had their duly 
appointed chief. From their edicts there was no 
appeal, and rarely any escape. ‘‘ A Spartan-like 
sternness prevailed among the members of this 
society. ‘Their secrets were kept with inviolable 
faith; and if any injury was done to property 
ample recompense was quickly and secretly made 
to the aggrieved one.” Their trials were held in 
secret ; their members were closely masked ; the 
accused never saw the face of accuser, witness, 
or judge. ‘The high and the low were alike sub- 
ject to the despotism of this irresponsible tribunal, 
itself a reaction against the despotism of the king 
and the noblé. The ‘* Habermeister” is a graphic 
and picturesque delineation of real life in an era 
when this court held almost absolute sway, and 
conducts to better times that witnessed its de- 
cay and death. The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of Schmid, who is eminent in his native coun- 
try as a poet, dramatist, and novelist, is a deli- 
cacy of detail which renders his novels what they 
have been well called by a German critic, ‘* cab- 





inet pictures.” ‘The death of the rag-picker is a 
remarkably powerful scene; and the end of the 


‘*T have tried,” | Haberfeld cours is as beautifully though simply 
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told as it is poetically conceived.—A single sen- 

tence in the opening chapter of Waterloo; a 
sequel to the Conscript of 1813 (Charles Scribner 
and Co.), is the key-note to the book: ‘I had 
made the acquaintance of glory, and that gave 
me a still greater love for peace and horror of 
conscription.” It is a brave man that writes in 
France against /a gloire. But our authors, Mes- 
siewts ExCKMANN and CHATRAIN, not content 
with dimming the glory of the great warrior, 
write with a Frenchman’s intensity against war 
itself. ‘Their description of the battle of Waterloo 
is quite as good in its way as that of Victor Hugo 
in “Les Misérables,” though entirely different 
from it.—Norman Leslie, by Tueopore 8, Fay 
G. P. Putnam and Son), purports to be a pic- 
ture of New York life. It was written, the au- 
thor tells us, over forty years ago. He need not 
have added that its revision has been made 
‘‘without any attempt to remove all its evi- 
dences of youthfulness and inexperience.” Our 
college Professor, who was a most remorseless 
critic, once recommended, we remember, a class- 
mate to revise his rather high-flown composition. 
‘*Read it carefully, Mr. Smith,” said he, ‘‘ and 
draw your pen through all its best passages.” 
We commend his advice to Mr, Fay. ‘This book 
would be twice as good if it were half as long. 
The best passage in it is the preface, which is 
curt enough to compensate for a good deal of 
surplusage in the story.—/ or Her Sake (Harper 
and Brothers), is the last of six novels by F. W. 
Roginson, all issued by the same house. It is 
profusely illustrated. ‘The story itself is an aver- 
age novel, a tale of love, in which every thing is 
done ‘for her sake,” the plot rather involved, 
the characters rather extreme specimens of virtue 
and villainy, but the whole very well told and of 
fair degree of interest.— Unforgiven, by Berrir- 
DALE (GEORGE 8S. WILcox), is a trifle less high- 
flown than ** Warwick,” anda great deal less inter- 
esting. ‘The author has Mr. Walworth’s ambi- 
tion without his imagination; and has produced 
a story of which we can only say that it is nei- 
ther good nor bad, but simply indifferent. —St¢ret- 
ton, by Henry Kuinesvey, is published simul- 
taneously by both Harper and Brothers and Ley- 
poldt and Holt. Internal evidences indicate that 
it is one of Kingsley’s earlier compositions. It 
will be read for its author’s name by a good many 
who probably never would have read it other- 
wise. 

‘*The Sacristan’s Household,” ‘‘Cord and 
Creese,” ‘* The Stranded Ship,” and ‘‘ Malbone,” 
are all republications of stories which have al- 
ready appeared in serial form in different peri- 
odicals. The Sacristan’s Household, by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Mabel’s Progress,” is an English story 
of German life. The unknown authoress, who 
is not Charles Dickens’s daughter, but who has 
been surmised to be Mrs. Adolphus Trollope, 
improves as she writes, and we think this is the 
best work from her pen. ‘The illustrations, by 
Mr. C. G. Bush, are the strongest pieces of 
character-drawing we have seen in any American 
book for many a day. Mr. Bush promises to 
take a first rank, and a place which he will make 
for himself, among American artists. In fact, 
as a delineator of character he has now few, 
if any, superiors. — Zhe Stranded Ship, by L. 
Crarke Davis, is a queer story, better adapted 
for the serial than for publication in a book 
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form. ‘There is a seduction, and a murder, and 
a curious confounding of identity, and a ship- 
wreck in which the brother of the wronged girl 
saves her seducer, whom he had killed in the 
opening chapter, but who turns out not to have 
been killed after all. Despite its sensationalism 
it is remarkably well written. Mr. Davis is ca- 
pable of a better book.— Cord and Creese, by the 
author of the ‘‘ Dodge Club,” is one of those 
stories of perfectly impossible adventure so plaus- 
ibly told and with such a succession of absurdly 
interesting incidents that you read it in spite of 
yourself, and after galloping throngh its pages 
ay it down in a state of mental exhaustion, sur- 
prised at yourself for being interested in it.—As 
a picture of New England life and manners, 
Malbone, by T. W. Hiaernson, is not remarka- 
bly successful. The plot is rather melodramatic, 
and the characters, with perhaps the exception of 
Aunt Jane, notremarkable for any New England 
traits. But the story is well written and abounds 
with beautiful passages ; and the whole volume 
is irradiated with a quiet humor, which is, per- 
haps, its best feature, and makes it very pleasant 
reading. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


TurninG from the novels for older folks to 
some romances for the little ones, we give the 
palm for originality of conception to Alice's Ad- 
ventures in Wonder Land, by Lewis Carro.iy, 
illustrated by John Tenniel. The story is a 
charming extravaganza, narrating the adven- 
tures of Alice in a mysterious land, where she 
shuts up short, like a telescope, and afterward 
opens out long, like a telescope, and where the 
animals indulge in all the habits of civilized so- 
ciety. Of the illustrations, which are as ex- 
travagant as the story, it is enough to say that 
they are by the artist whose cartoons have been 
one of the most enjoyable features in the London 
Punch, and that, after a careful comparison of 
the English and American editions, we can not 
see but that Lee and Shepard have rendered 
these admirable designs quite as well as Mac- 
millan and Co.—Salt Water Dick, by May 
Mannerina, and The Ark of Elm Island, by 
Rev. Exv1saAn Kevvocae, are marine stories which 
the boys will read with avidity and without se- 
rious injury or great benefit. We confess our- 
selves skeptical of Captain Rhine’s method of 
stilling the Atlantic Ocean in a gale, or, to put 
it more moderately, of breaking the force of its 
tremendous breakers by a little oil suffered to 
dribble out from a barrel lashed astern. <A 
novel is no worse for children because it con- 
tains incidentally accurate information. Inac- 
curacy is nowhere so pernicious. — The General ; 
or, Twelve Nights in a Hunter's Camp, which 
purports to be a narrative of real life, but sounds 
more like a fiction founded on fact, or at least a 
narrative of facts embroidered with fiction. It 
is a tittle too old to be interesting to children, 
and a little too young to be interesting to their 
parents.—As for Dotty Dimple at School, we 
advise parents to be cautious about purchasing 
it. It is the fifth in a series of Dotty Dimple 
stories. When you have bought one that little 
girl of yours will give you no peace till you have 
bought the others. All the above books are from 
the press of Lee and Shepard.—Little Women, 
Part IL, by Lovise M. Accort, is a rather 
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mature book for the little women, but a capital 
one for their elders. It is natural, and free from 
that false sentiment which pervades too much of 
juvenile literature. Autobiographies, if genu- 
ine, are generally interesting, and it is shrewdly 
suspected that Joe’s experience as an author 
photographs some of Miss Alcott’s own literary 
mistakes and misadventures. But do not her 
children grow rather rapidly? They are little 
children in Part First, at the breaking out of 
the civil war. They are married, settled, and 
with two or three children of their own before 
they get through Part Second. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE have read nothing of its kind so good as 
Five Acres Too Much, by R. B, Roosrvett 
(Harper and Brothers), since the days of the 
**Sparrowgrass Papers’—a book which it some- 
what resembles in the geniality of its humor, and 
decidedly excels in the broadness of its bur- 
lesque. It is aided by some very Hoodish illus- 
trations, none the less comical because of no par- 
ticular value in an art point of view. Mr. Roose- 
velt had read ‘*'Ten Acres Enough.” It inocu- 
lated him with the country fever. He was seized 
with an ambition to have a home of his own—a 
rural retreat whither he could fly from the din 
and bustle of the city; a place where he could 
simultaneously cultivate flowers and a love of 
nature, vegetables and his own muscles; with a 
cow to give fresh milk to him and his children; 
and a safe family horse to afford them inexpens- 
ive riding, the expenses of the whole establish- 
ment to be paid by the sale of butter from the 
dairy, fresh lettuce and early peas from the gar- 
den. It was all practicable. ‘‘ Figures never 
lie.” ‘*Ten Acres Enough,” ‘‘My Ten Rod 
Farm,” ‘‘ Farming by Inches,” and half a score 
of like volumes were full of Ggures to demon- 
strate the practicability of his vision. How he 
tried the experiment, anc what ht made of it; 
how he shipped a house from Nantucket, and 
how it did not come to time; how his kitchen- 
garden became a grazing place for the neighbors’ 
cattle; how his flower-garden produced nothing 
but some carrot-heads; how his spring chickens 
furnished food for the dogs; how, in short, he 
paid for his garden and his henery in the spring, 
and bought his chickens and his vegetables in 
the summer, as amateur farmers are wont to do. 
All this he tells with a wild, uproarious glee that 
is positively contagious, and makes you imagine 
his sparkling eye and his broad laugh as he tells 
to his friends with infinite zest the story which 
he has told so well to the public. Blessed is 
the man who can convert every misadventure 
into a good joke. 
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The Realities of Irish Life, by W. 8. ¥y- “NCH 
(Roberts Brothers), reads more like a romance 
than like veritable history. Indeed, in spite of 
the intimation of the title-page and the solemy 
asseveration of the Preface, we should unhesj- 
tatingly pronounce it a romance, were it not jp. 
dorsed by the English Reviews as a truthful por- 
traiture of Irish life and manners. Mr. French 
was agent of some large landed estates in Mona. 
ghan and Kerry counties. He commenced his 
labors by barely escaping with his life a mob of 
exasperated tenants, carried the estates of Lord 
Lansdowne through the indescribable wretched. 
ness of the famine which followed the potato-rot, 
sending off at his Lordship’s expense between 
four and five thousand emigrants from the land 
of death to America, the land of plenty, and 
izced and fought successfully the Ribbon-men, a 
league formed of the worst class of tenantry and 
bound together by secret oaths to assassinate 
whatever agent attempted to compel the payment 
of rent to the landlords. In detailing his expe- 
riences he not only recounts some most thrilling 
adventures, he introduces us to the wild mount- 
ain scenery where Pat and Biddy are cradled, 
discloses the barbarism which makes them what 
they are, and reveals at once the curse of Ireland, 
its landed system, and the almost insuperable 
difficulties which impede the most earnest at- 
tempts to ameliorate the condition of Ireland 
while that system lasts. How little philanthropy 
can do for the relief of a people cursed by a bad 
government and a disorganized trade is illus- 
trated by the simple fact that, during the potato- 
rot, ‘‘ there was abundance of corn and abund- 
ance of meal within some few miles of the dis- 
trict, and no lack of funds to purchase these pro- 
visions ; and yet, in near proximity to this plenty, 
the people were dying by hundreds of actual dire 
starvation, merely'for want of some one with suf- 
ficient energy and,powers of organization to bring 
the food and the people together.” For romantic 
incident, for almost melodramatic interest, and for 
real information concerning the Emerald Isle, by 
one in sufficient sympathy with its people to catch 
their spirit, yet sufficiently removed from them 
to write as an observer and not as a partisan, we 
know no volume that equals this unpretending 
narrative. We join in the hope expressed by the 
Edinburgh Review that ‘‘ this book will be read 
not only throughout Great Britain, but through- 
out Europe and America.” In our country the 
Irishman is alternately subjected to the most un- 
just prejudices and to fulsome flattery not less 
injurious. No one can read the ‘ Realities of 
Irish Life” without a juster estimate of his char- 
acter, and a heartier sympathy for him and his 





unhappy land. 
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in the British House of Peers upon the bill for 
disestablishing the Irish Church, 
On the 25th of June Mr. Borie resigned his 
domestic matters there is little which re-| place as Secretary of the Navy, owing, as he says, 
quires notice. The progress of the insurrection | to continued ill health and the demands of his 
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president Grant, four have already resigned. 

These are: Mr. Washburne as Secretary of 

State, succeeded by Mr. Fish; Mr. Stewart as 

Secretary of the Treasury, succeeded by Mr. 

Routwell; General Schofield as Secretary of 

War, succeeded by General Rawlins; Mr. Borie 

as Secretary of the Navy, succeeded by Mr. Robe- 
son. 

Mr. Curtin, appointed as Minister to Russia, 
has left for his post of duty.—General D. E. 
Sickles has been appointed Minister to Spain, to 
succeed Mr. Hale.—Mr. Sanford, Minister to 
Belgium, has resigned, and Mr. Andrews, who 
had been appointed to Denmark, has been trans- 
ferred to Belgium.—Mr. Nelson, appointed to 
Mexico, in place of General Rosecrans, has 
reached the seat of government of Mexico.— 
Mr. Washburne, Minister to France, has been 
formally and cordially received by the Emperor. 
—Mr. Motley reached England on the 3ist of 
May. At Liverpool he was waited upon by 
delegations from the American and Liverpool 
Chambers of Commerce, who presented him with 
complimentary addresses. His reply in each 
case was diplomatically guarded. He hoped for 
the maintenance of kindly relations between the 
two nations. 

CUBA. 

Ten times the entire space devoted to this 
Record would not be sufficient to give even a 
resumé of the reports from and about Cuba with 
which the newspapers are filled. ‘There are ac- 
counts of battles in which both parties claim to 
have won decisive victories. ‘They resolve them- 
selves into indecisive skirmishes ; but the general 
result is that the war has become a guerrilla af- 
fair, the balance being quite in favor of the in- 
surgents, for it seems clear that the Spanish 
troops are wasting away more from disease than 
from actual loss in the field; while the insur- 
gents are receiving continual augmentations from 
the United States. The Cuban Junta, estab- 
lished in New York, seem to have at their dis- 
posal almost unlimited funds; and they have 
certainly sent many hundreds, perhaps some 
thousands, of men, with the best weapons known 
to modern warfare, to Cuba. Among the men 
thus sent are many who fought on either side 
during our late war. ‘The press and the public 
have been studiously mystified as to the expe- 
ditions sent forth. Hereafter, when the real 
facts can be ascertained, we shall endeavor to 
give the true account of the expeditions sent to 
Cuba from the United States. 

In the mean while it is to be noted that early 
in June an uprising of the Spanish Volunteers 
took place against General Dulce the Governor- 
General, who had not long before sent his resig- 
nation, 
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ognition was evidently made by concert between 
the authorities of these two South American re- 
publics. The note of the President of Peru, 
dated May 13, to General Cespedes, ** Captain- 
General of the Liberating Army of Cuba,” con- 
tains the following essential paragraph: ‘*' The 
President of Peru sympathizes deeply with the 
noble cause of which your Excellency constitutes 


} himself the worthy champion, and he will do his 


utmost to mark the interest which that island, 
su worthy of taking its place with the civilized 
nations of the world, inspires him with. The 
Peruvian Government recognizes as belligerents 
the party which is fighting for the independence 
of Cuba; and will strive its utmost to secure 
their recognition as such by other nations; and 
likewise that the war should be properly regula- 
ted in conformity with international usages and 
laws.” 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Now that the temporary excitement growing 
out of the Alabama question and the speech of 
Mr. Sumner has subsided, the main matter of 
interest centres upon the proposed disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. On the 31st of May 
the bill as presented by the Ministry came up for 
its third reading in the House of Commons. A 
motion that the bill be rejected was voted down, 
and it finally passed by a vote of 361 to 247.— 
The bill then went to the House of Lords. The 
first reading, which is merely formal, bringing 
the matter before the House, took place on the 
Ist of June, and the 14th was appointed for the 
second reading. In the mean time immense 
public meetings had been held in various places 
in the kingdom protesting against the passage 
of the bill. 

When the bill came up for second reading 
Earl Granville moved that it pass to this read- 
ing. He said that he had always thought that 
the Irish Church was an anomaly and a great 
injustice, and should be legislated out in a rea- 
sonable and moderate way. He appealed to the 
Opposition, after due protest, to allow the bill, 
indorsed by the voice of the country, to pass. 
The House of Peers, he said, had great power 
for good; but it had no power to thwart the na- 
tional will.—The Earl of Harrowby moved that 
the second reading be postponed for three months 
—which in parliamentary phrase is equivalent to 
a rejection. ‘The bill, he said, was revolution- 
ary, and in violation of the coronation oath and 
of the Act of Union. Its result would be to di- 
minish the number of Irish Protestants. The 
sense of the country had not been tested on this 
point, and he believed that the country was now 
earnestly looking to and expecting the House of 

Lords to reject the bill.—Lord Clarendon, as a 







He was compelled to abdicate in favor | Protestant, sympathized with his Catholic fel- 


of Espinar, his second in command, who was to | low-countrymen in Ireland on the wrongful po- 


hold power until the arrival of General de Rodas, 


sition in which they were placed. He never felt 


who had been appointed to succeed Dulce. So it more strongly than when he saw crowds kneel- 
for some time there was really no Spanish Gov- | ing outside a hovel, with a handsome parish 


ernment in Cuba. Rodas arrived at Havana on | church close by unattended 
the 28th of June, bringing with him about 1000 | question of the hour. 
He forthwith issued a procla- | dered Government after Government. ‘The uni- 


Spanish troops. 
mation, thanking the Volunteers for their action, 


Ireland was the 
Her condition had bewil- 


versal assent of the country, and the impossibility 


and declaring that his line of conduct would be | that such a state of things should continue, im- 
embraced in these words: ‘‘Spain, Justice, | posed upon Mr. Gladstone the daty of settling 


Morality.” 


the Irish Chureh grievance. —The Duke of Rat- 


The Governments of Chili and Peru have form- | land opposed the biil because it overthrew the 


ally recognized the Cuban insurgents, ‘lhis rec- | rights of property, violated the religion of the ma- 
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jority of the people of the United Kingdom, and | disestablishment and disendowment could 


destroyed the union of Church and State.— Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe believed that the passage 


of the bill, as it now stood, would result in irrep- | 
arable injury to the Church, and would not im- | 


prove the condition of Ireland. But he warned 
the House not to sacrifice the substance to the 
shadow. The relative positions of the two Houses 
demanded the second reading of the bill, after 
which the Upper House could go to work and 
amend its objectionable features.— Lord Grey 
said that if the bill passed it must be materially 
amended. ‘lhe House of Peers now had, but 
might not hereafter have, the power to re-mould 
the measure. ‘The result of the late elections 
was emphatically in favor of the bill. He ex- 
horted the Peers to accept the measure with dig- 
nity, and not incur the odium of the people by a 
collision with the House of Commons, which 
represented the deliberate opinion of the nation. 
—The Archbishop of Dublin complained of the 
harsh manner in which the Church was treated 
by the bill, and thought, if it was necessary, that 
it might have been less severe.—'ihe Bishop of 
St. David's criticised the details of the bill, but 
urged its second reading, and afterward the in- 
troduction of amendments.—The Duke of kich- 
mond felt that there was injustice in the bill; but 
thought that the constitutional course was to 
pass it, after amending the objectionable clauses, 
and leave the responsibility of accepting the 
amendments or withdrawing the bill on the Gov- 
ernment.— lhe Bishop of Peterborough opposed 
the Bill, and urged the Peers to act firmly and 
impartially, and not humiliate themselves by ab- 
jectly abdicating their constitutional position, 
and beseeching the people to spare them because 
they were utterly contemptible and worthless. — 
The Marquis of Salisbury objected to the posi- 
tion of the House of Lords with respect to the 
nation, deeming that the assertion that the Lords, 
in assenting to the will of the nation, express 
subordination to the Commons, was false. If 
that were the case it would be better that the 
House of Lords should disappear as a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government. ‘The object of the 
Second House was to supply the defects and 
omissions of the First House. In many cases 
the House of Commons only represented the na- 
tion in theory.—Earl Russell spoke at great 
length. He thought that the creation of the 
Irish Church was in the beginning a wise thing ; 
but the changes of three centuries had made an 
alteration necessary. Only a very small portion 
of the Irish people belonged to the Established 
Church, and that established the justice and ne- 
cessity of dealing with the question. He advert- 
ed to times when better measures could have 
been adopted ; but now there was no choice but 
to disestablish and disendow. ‘The Tories, he 
said, must accept the verdict of the constituencies 
to which they had appealed, and the result of 
that appeal must be regarded as the deliberate 
verdict of the nation on the question. —The Duke 
of Abercorn opposed the bill as the production 
of a man eager for personal and party triumph 
rather than for the good of his country. ‘The 
result would be the alienation of Protestants, 
introduction of discord, and failure to conciliate 
the Catholics. —The Duke of Argyle urged that 
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— 
not be 
separated, ‘lhe system which endowed Protest. 
ant sects and Maynooth College had never pro. 
moted the cause of Protestantism. He urge 
the Lords to put themselves in harmony with tl " 
nation, and declared that the present movemen: 
was dictated by a desire to erase the foulest staj 
on England’s rule over Ireland.—Lord West. 
bury regarded the bill as full of evil; yet | 
would vote for it in an amended form; but jj 
the amendments were not accepted he would in. 

sist on the rejection of the bill. 

Many others of the Peers took part in the de 
bate, which Jasted for nearly a week. The yor 
was taken on the 19th of June, with the follow. 
ing result: For the second reading, 179; against 
it, 146: the majority in favor of the reading be. 
ing 33. 

SPAIN. 

Some substantial progress has been made to- 
ward the establishment of a Government in Spain, 
On the Ist of June the Cortes, by a vote of 214 
to 55, finally adopted the new Constitution. 
Sefior Figueras, on the part of the Republicans, 
announced that they, though opposed to those 
clauses which provided for the establishment of 
a monarchy, would yet be governed by them. 
A motion to reduce the standing army from 
85,000 to 25,000 was lost by a vote of 173 to 
56. It was officially announced that the anni- 
versary of the birthday of the ex-Queen (Ucto- 
ber 10) would, as usual, be publicly celebrated at 
Madrid. On the 6th of June the ceremony of 
the public proclamation of the adoption of the 
Constitution by the Cortes took place at Madrid. 
A platform was erected in front of the hall of the 
Cortes, upon which the deputies and other offi- 
cials took their places. It was noted that none 
of the members recognized as Republicans took 
partin the ceremonies. The reading of the Con- 
stitution was received with cheers from the crowd 
in front of the stand. The deputies then re- 
turned to their chambers, and took the oath to 
protect the Constitution and the laws. Some 
disturbance then arose in the crowd, in spite of 
the efforts of the troops to put it down. ‘This 
was, however, soon suppressed, but not until two 
persons were killed and several severely injured. 
‘They soon proceeded to establish a Government, 
taking the form of a Regency. The bill for the 
establishment of this was first read on the &th 
of June, it being clearly understood that for the 
present there was no chance for the election of a 
King. General Prim expressly stated that in 
the present condition of uncertainty no person 
would come forward. Sefior Ochoa spoke in 
favor of the speedy election of a King, favoring 
the choice of Don Carlos, the cousin of the late 
Queen. Sefior Becerra replied that the prospects 
of Don Carlos were extinct, and could never be 
revived. Finally, after protracted debates, the 
Cortes, on the 16th of June, passed a decree, by 
a vote of 193 to 45, establishing a Regency, Mar- 
shal Serrano being appointed Regent, and Gen- 
eral Prim Secretary of War and President of the 
Ministry. The other members of the Cabinet 
are wholly unknown out of Spain. ‘Their names, 
as given by telegraph, are Silvela, Secretary of 
State; Hererra, of Justice; and Segusta, of the 


| Interior, 
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Chita’ 5 

AHE late Justice Smith Thompson, of this State, 
1 the predecessor of Mr. Justice Nelson on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was a man of jocular as well as juridical 
habit. ‘The Drawer was a few evenings since 
conversing With a venerable jurist who was full 
of anecdote of the old-time judges, and, among 
others, recited this of Judge ‘Thompson : 

The Judge had dined with a gentleman whose 
hospitality was not more prov erbial than the ca- 
pacity of his wine-cellar and the quality of its 
contents. ‘The session was long but pleasant. | 
Next morning, on entering the court-room, but | 
before taking his seat upon the bench, he was 
accosted in a courteous way by one of the guests | 
of the previous evening, who asked, ‘‘ Well, your | 
Honor, how do you find yourself this morning ?’ 
“ Excellent well,” replied the Judge, rubbing his | 
hands; ‘‘excellent well. I’ve just had a gin 
cock-tail, Sir, and it has operated like a scire 
Sacias —it has revived my judgment rr 


Ove of the pleasantest essays in that pleasant | 
book, ‘* The Recreations of a Country Parson,” | 
is on “The Art of Putting Things.” Pretty | 
much every thing, in fact, that is said depends 
for effect on the way one says it. The simple 
and beautiful manner in which the parable of the 


Prodigal Son is ‘‘ put” in the New Testament | 


could not be bettered; and when read to us 
through the idioms of a foreign tongue seems to 
loseall its charm. For example, a young China- 
man, Choy Awah, a scholar at the Five Points 


House of Industry, reads the Testament in En- | 
glish, and then gives the sense in a dialect of his | 


own; and this is what he makes of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son: 

A man, he two sons. Son speak he to father; 
father got money ; give some he; father he take 
it allright. I just now give you half. He give 
him half; he go long way—like me come China 
to New York. No be careful of money, use too 


much; money all gone; he very hungry. He} 
wenttoman. He want work, he say; all right; | 


he tell him to feed pigs. He give pigs beans; he 
eat with pigs himself. He just now talk: ‘* My 
father he rich man—too much money. What for 
me stay here hungry? I want go back and see 
my father. I say to him, I very bad. He knows 


I bad. Emperor [God] see I bad. No be son, | 


me be coolie.” He go back; long way, father 


Drawer, 


derstand; he just dead; he now come to life; 
he lost, he now come back.” ‘They make music. 


Tue venerable Bishop Meade, of Virginia, 
used to relate with infinite glee a little anec- 
dote upon himself, illustrative of the comparative 
effect of preaching with and without notes. Early 
in life the Bishop used no notes ; subsequently he 
confined himself to manuscripts. While prepar- 
ing a book on the old preachers of Virginia, he 
asked Mr. Andrew Hunter to give him some an- 
ecdotes for the work. Mr. Hunter said, ** Well, 
Bishop, I have only one, and that is about your- 
self.” ‘* Let us have it, then,” said the prelate ; 
and it was as follows : 

‘*Many years ago, when this valley of Vir- 


’| ginia was a much wilder country than now, you 


preached here in Jefferson County. You used 
no notes on that occasion. <A certain hunter, 
distinguished for his skill with the rifle, and who 
had a supreme contempt for a man who required 
‘a rest’ from which to shoot, was in the congre- 
gation and listened attentively to you. You wore 
your clerical robes, and he was struck with the 
strange dress, as he had not heard many Epis- 
copal preachers. After the sermon some one 
asked him how he liked the preacher. ‘ He’sa 
right down good preacher,’ said the hunter; 
‘and, by-the-way, he’s the only one of them pet- 
ticoat preachers that I ever heard that could 


” 


preach without a rest 


| Tue Philadelphia Ledger of March 27 con- 
tains a portion of the testimony taken in the 
Girard Hall murder case, and in the advertising 
columns, appended to a notice to ‘‘ the officers 
and members of Washington Council, No. IL., 
S. and D. A.,” to attend the funeral, is a poem 
by Lizzie E. Mullen, Recording Secretary, on the 
murdered man (Joseph W. Smith), from which 
we segregate the following sympathetic stanzas : 





} “Brother, you did not deem it so soon 
You was to meet your earthly doom; 
When in the grave thy body lies, 

At the resurrection for to rise. 


* Ah! soul murderer, where art thon ? 
| You the one that done the deed, 
We wonld like to, find thee now, 
| To give you what you justly need. 
“Ah! sad are our hearts to-day, 
When we see thy mortal clay; 
No more thy pleasant face we'll see ; 
We will ever think of thee. 





see him. He take him on the neck. ‘The son| 
say, “‘I very bad. I just now no be your son; | “Tt was your time to go, brother, 

< . » > . ~ _ | ‘ ~ ; . > w 
I coolie.” His father talkey to boy, and say, | God has bidden you to come; 
“Get |} Is oat: gi tak he ri th a j = But, perhaps, you'll have no other 

BOS MANGHOME COBt; Give He ring; give Ae Than a bright and better home. 
shoes; bring fat cow—kill him; give him to| ‘eats P ‘ 
at.” They very glad. He all same dead: j | ‘O’er thy grave we will be weeping 
eat. ley very glad. € all same dead; just | Where thy body is secretly sleeping; 
now come back alive; he lost; he get back. | When we carry to the grave thy bier, 
Number one soncome. THe hear music; he tell We will shed a silent tear.” 
servant, ‘‘ What for they make music?” He es 
say, ‘* Your brother come back; your father| It was alittle hard upon that poor little school- 


very glad he no sick; he kill fat cow.” Num-| boy in Porter County, Indiana, to have admin- 
ber one son very angry; he no go inside; very | istered to him a tremendous cathartic by the 
angry. Father he come out; he say, ‘‘ No, no | schoolmistress, who construed physical punish- 
be angry.” Number one son, he say, ‘‘I stay all | ment to relate simply to the bowels! 

time by father; never make him angry. My fa- | 
ther never kill one fat cow for me. My brother| Tue violin ‘‘ interest” of Nova Scotia has re- 
he very bad, he use money too much; he have} cently suffered bereavement by the decease of 
fat cow and music.” Father say, ‘‘ You no un-| two of its most eminent exponents, Patsey D—— 
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and Tim Howard, who were conceded to be the 
ablest fiddlers in those parts. ‘Their professional 
engagements were mainly at flash houses, raffles, 
and places where the company was more numer- 
ous than select. By a strange coincidence both 
died at nearly the same hour, and were to be 
buried on the same-day, the graves being along- 
side each other. A stranger to the grave-digger 
being in the cemetery, approached that function- 
ary and asked, ** Whois this for?” ‘* For Patsey 
1)——.,, the Lord rest his sowl!” was the reply. 
**And for whom is the other?” ‘That's for 
Tim Howard ; ’tis chums they was.” ‘* And did 
they both die on the same day?” ‘‘ Faith they 
did,” said the digger; ‘‘ and it must be a moighty 
big raffle that’s goin’ on down below when they'd 
be sindin’ for the both of ‘em on the same day!” 
Tue late Archibald Constable, the well-known 
Edinburgh publisher, was somewhat remarkable 
in his day for the caustic severity of his speech, 
which, however, was only a thin covering to a 
most amiable if somewhat overbearing disposi- 
tion. On one occasion a partner of the London 
publishing house of Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown was dining with Mr. C. at his 
country seat near the beautiful village of Lass- 
wade. Looking out of the window, the Londoner 
remarked, ‘* What a pretty lake, and what beau- 
tiful swans!” ‘*Lake, mon, and swans !—it’s 
nae a lake, it’s only a pond; and they’re nesething 
but geese. You'll maybe noteece that they are 
just five of them; and Baldy, that ne’er-do-weel 
bairn there, caws them Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown!” Sir Walter Scott, in tell- 
ing the story, was wont toadd: *‘* That skit cost 
, the ‘crafty’ many a guinea, for the cockney was 
deeply offended, as well he might be, not know- 
ing the innocent intent with which his Scotch 
friend made such speeches.” 


An instance of rare precocity in a ten-year-old 
recently occurred in the Sunday-school of an 
Episcopal church in Albany, the rector of which 
takes an especial pride in the proficiency of his 
pupils. He had given out, to be committed to 
memory by his scholars, the Collect for the day. 
On the following Sunday he called upon all who 
had got the Collect to hold up their right hand. 
The show of hands was decidedly poor, until he 
observed in the back part Of the room a little girl 


of ten years (whose parents were not in the pale | 


of the Church, and who had herself but recently 
entered the school) confidently elevating her 
hand. ‘‘ Ah! I see a hand raised in Miss ’s 
class,” said the encouraged rector; ‘‘ please re- 
peat the Collect to me, my good little girl!” 
‘The scholar appearing suddenly bewildered, her 
teacher said, ‘If you know the Collect, why 
don’t you repeat it?” Our little heroine, evi- 
dently thinking something was wrong, bashfully 
stammered out: ‘‘I thought he wanted all that 
had the colic to hold up their hands, and I had 
it the other night, and father had to stay up and 
take care of me!” At last accounts the child 
was still living, in spite of the defects of her early 
Presbyterian (O.S.) training, which did not en- 
able her to see any good reason why she should 
repeat the ‘* Collect.” 


Tue Duke of Wellington once set a good er- 
ample to other prominent men who are pestered 
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by applications for indorsements for office. Duy. 
ing the Peel administration an important situa. 
tion in Ireland became vacant, to which an Irish 
relative of the Duke wished to be appointed. He 
therefore wrote to his Grace, and after having 
stated his wish, concluded his letter with thes 
words: ‘*One word from your Grace will be suf. 
ficient.” The Duke’s reply was lacenic and 
characteristic : 

“Dear ——: Notone word. From yours affection. 
ately, ELLINGTON,” 

Nepotism was less in favor with him than j; 
seems to be on this side of the water. 


As a simple matter of fact, irrespective of any 
theological bearing, the reply made by Uncle 
William —— to his physician, Dr. D——, was 
entirely accurate. Uncle William was a wicked 
man. Dr. D—— was good. Uncle William, 
being hungry, asked the Doctor for some bread. 
The Doctor approached the bedside of the suf- 
ferer, and in a very solemn tone remarked : 

** My dear friend, man can not live by bread 
alone.”’ 

**No,” replied wicked Uncle William; ‘he’s 
bleeged to have a few wegetables !” 


Amona the noted members of the Henry Coun- 
ty (Illinois) bar, a few years since, was old Joe 
Knox, as he was familiarly called—a man of 
considerable note as a lawyer and as a wag. At 
the hotel where the profession were compelled to 
**put up” (where a good many things had to be 
put up with), provisions were neither plentiful 
nor easily obtained. Among the edibles submit- 
ted to the palates of the bar was the body of a 
venerable rooster, which refused to yield to the 
most vigorous application of the carving-knife. 
Day after day he made his appearance, but so 
untoothsome was his look that no reckless pleader 
ventured to wreak upon him the power of his 
molars. At the end of the week, when the bar 
canis to prepare for departure, lawyer Knox, on 
leaving the dinner-table, approached the plate 
upon which rested the bodily frame of chanti- 
cleer, and taking him affectionately by the drum- 
stick, shook it gently, saying, ‘*Good-by, old 
fellow! good-by! We'll see you again next 
term!” ‘Thus ‘‘ resting” they silently emanated 
from the county seat. 


Tue following touching tribute to the memory 
of a Western pioneer appears in the organ of 
public opinion published in Traverse City, Mich- 
igan : 

“Diep.—At half past 8 a.m. on Friday, the 12th of 
September, 62 years and 12 days, old Seth Hall Norris. 
He was interred near his residence, two miles north 
of Traverse City, on Sunday the 14th. The deceased 
came to this section of country eleven years ago. He 
has left behind him four Stalwart Boys and three girls, 
all good republicans and strictly temperate, and who 
now are on the eve of prosperity.” 


Tne Rev. Dr. Hugh M‘Neile, Dean of Ripon, 
has always been known in England as a violent 
Anti-Romanist. On one occasion, when rector 
of a church in Liverpool, his denunciations of 
the papists were so bitter that one of his church- 
wardens felt called upon to expostulate, and afte~ 
service followed the reverend gentleman into the 
vestry-room for the purpose of expressing his 
views. He began: ‘* Mr. M‘Neile, I felt so hor- 
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sified to-day at your language about a Church | tex says: ‘‘ He played on a harp of a thou-sand 
that is at least Christian, like ourselves, that had | strings—sperits uv just men made perfeck.” 

{ been seated near the door I should have walked But I'll tell you the kind uy fire as is ment in 
out.” Here the irate priest stopped him, and the tex, my brethering— it's he//-fire! an’ that’s 
with an imperious wave of the hand toward the the kind of fire as a great many of you'll come 
entrance, said, ** You are not very far from the | to ef you don’t do better nor what you've bin 
doin’—for ‘* He played on a harp uv a thou-sand 
strings—sperits of just men made perfeck.” 

A cravesthough genial gentleman, who deems Now the different sorts uv fire in the world 
it a good thing now and then to ‘‘relieve the may be likened unto the different persuasions in 
tedium of business with a little honest hilarity,” the world, In the fust place, we have the 'Pis- 
asks us to republish the famous sermon, ‘‘ He | copalians, an’ they’re a high-sailin’ an’ a high- 
played on a harp of a thousand strings,” preach- ; falutin’ set, and they may be likened unto a 
ed twenty odd years ago by a man who to the turkey-buzzard that flies up into the air, an’ he 
calling of a Hard-shell Baptist prewcher added goes up an’ up till he looks no bigger than your 
the vocation of captain of a Mississippi flat-boat. | finger-nail, an’ the fust thing you know he cum 
(he ‘*discourse” is somewhat characteristic of | down an’ down, an’ is a-fillin’ himself on the kar- 
‘the river,” but nevertheless good—of its kind : | kiss uv a dead hoss by the side uv the road—and 

| ** He played on a harp uv a thou-sand strings— 
SERMON. | Sperits of just men made perfeck,” 

I may say to yo, my brethering, that I am not And then thar’s the Methodis, an’ they may 
an edecated man, an’ I am not one o’ them that be likened unto the squirrel runnin’ up a tree ; 
bleeves edecation is necessary for a Gospil min- | for the Methodis believes in gwine on from one 
ister, fur I bleeve the Lord edecates his preach- | degr@e uy grace to anuther, an’ finally on to per- 
evs jest as he wants ‘em to be edecated; an’ feckshun; an’ the squirrel goes up an’ up, an’ he 
although [ say it that oughtn't to say it, yet in| jumps from lim’ to lim’, an’ branch to branch, 
the State of Indianny, whar I live, thar’s no man | an’ the fust thing you know he falls, an’ down 
as gits a bigger congregation nor what [ gits. he comes, érflummuzx ; an’ that’s like the Meth- 

Thar may be some here to-day, my brethering, | odis, for they is allers fallin’ from grace—ah! 
as don’t know what persuasion Iam uy. Weil, | And ‘*He played on a harp of a thou-sand 
I may say to you, my brethering, that I am a | strings—sperits of just men made perfeck.” 
Hard-shell Baptist. ‘Thar’s some folks as don’t; And then, my brethering, thar’s the Baptist— 
like the Hard-shell Baptists ; but I’d ruther hey | ah! and they hev bin likened unto a possum on 
a hard shell as no shell at all. You see me here | a ’simmon-tree; an’ the thunders may roll, an’ 
to-day, my brethering, drest up in fine close ; you | the airth may quake, but that possum clings thar 
mout think I was proud, but I am not proud, | still—ah! An’ you may shake one foot loose, 
my brethering ; an’ although I have bin a preach- | but tother’s thar ; an’ you may shake all his feet 
er uv the gospil for twenty year, an’ although | loose, but he laps his tail around the lim’, an’ he 
I'm eapting uv that flat-boat that lies at your | clings fur ever; for ‘‘ He played on a harp uv a 
landing, I’m not proud, my brethering. thou-sand strings—sperits of just men made per- 

I'm not gwine to tell you edzack/y whar my | feck.” 
tex may be found: suffice it ter say it’s in the 
leds of the Bible, an’ you'll find it somewhar P 
‘tween the fust chapter of the book of Genera- Just shoot him with the gospil gun, 

: ’ : nie Play on the golden harp! 
tions an’ the last chapter of the book of Revolu- | pjay on the golden harp! play on the golden harp! 
tions; an’ if you'll go an’ sarch the Scripturs | a Sa 
youll not only find my tex thar, but a great! [y Forster's Biography of Walter Savage Lan- 
many other ¢exes as will do you good to read; | dor there is an amusing account of the absent- 
an’ my tex, when you shill find it, you shill find mindedness of that eccentric genius: 
it to read thus: | On one of his visits to his sister at Warwick he 

“And he played on a harp uv a thousand strings— | had been so much put out by having left the key 
sperits of just men made perfeck.” of his portmanteau behind him that his sister 

My tex, brethering, leads me to speak of sper- | was not surprised to see him, when next he ap- 
its. Now thar’s a great many kind of sperits in | peared at her house, eagerly flourishing in his 
the world. In the fust place, thar’s the sperits | hand an uplifted key—at once showing this to 
as som folks calls ghosts; then thar’s the sper- | be his comforting assurance to her that any pos- 
its uv turpingtime; an’ then thar’s the sperits as | sible repetition of the former trouble had been 
som folks calls liqaor, an’ I’ve got as good arti- | guarded against. Storms of laughter followed 
kel uv them kind uv sperits on my flat-boat as | from him as she expressed her satisfaction; and 
ever was fotched down the Mississippi River; | the last of his successive peals had scarcely sub- 
but thar’s a great many other kinds uv sperits, | sided when, inquiry being made for his portman- 
for the tex says: ‘*‘ He played on a harp uv a/| teau, the fatal discovery presented itself that to 
thou-sand strings—sperits uv just men made per- | bring only a key was more of a disaster than to 
feck.” | bring only a portmanteau. On this occasion the 

But I'll tell you uv the kind uv sperits as is | portmanteau had been left at Cheltenham. 
ment in the tex: it’s fire. ‘That is the kind uv | 
sperits as is ment in the tex, my brethering.| As a general thing young. women are of a 
Now thar’s a great many kinds of fire in the | more obliging disposition than young men—an 
world. In the fust place, thar’s the common | illustration of which comes from Monroe Coun- 
sort uv fire you light a pipe or cigar with; an’ | ty, where a donation party was held last winter. 
then thar’s camfire; fire before you're ready to | At the supper-table a young person of the male 
fall back, an’ meny other kinds uv fire; for the | gender, addressing one of his species at the far- 


TET 
door now, Sir! 


If you want to make old Satan rua, 
Play on the golden harp! 
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ther end of the table, said, ‘‘ Moses, just start 
the milk this way, if you please.” 


One of the young ladies, eager to be accom- | 


modating, seized the cream-cup and handed it to 
her next’neighbor, with the remark, ‘‘ My name 


is not Moses, but I can start the milk ;” which | 


created a momentary smile, pending which she 
retired in good order. 


Wiru the exception of Governor Hoffman (if | 


his case be an exception) no Governor has ever 


® ‘ | 
vetoed so many bills as Governor Palmer, of I- | 
linois. His persistent determination to ‘‘ protect | 


the Constitution” annoyed many members of the 
Legislature, and none more so than Mr. ——, 
one of the representatives from Henry County, 
who happens to be an ex-preacher of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. On his return home 
from the State capital he found the people of his 
town blessed with a religious revival. He at- 
tended one of the Conference meetings, and in 
addressing the same remarked that he felt great 
confidence in his faith, and added, ‘‘I feel sure 
that I am going to heaven;” when one of his 
neighbors cried out: 

** Amen! thank the Lord, Philip! Governor 
Palmer can't veto that! You've got the Govern- 
or this time !” . 


Carira story-tellers are our judges and law- 
yers in private or on social occasions ; but in 
court it seems to be out of keeping to mingle 
things jocular with things judicial. Now and 
then, however, it is not deemed infra dig. to be 
gravely merry. As, for instance, quite recently, 
in Lockport, in the Supreme Court, Judge Barker 
presiding : 

A juryman was absent from his seat, all the 
others being occupied. A dog, looking for his 


master, very quietly took the vacant place. The | 


Judge, addressing Hon. A. P. Lanning, of Buf- 
falo, said : 

**You see, Mr. Lanning, that the jurymen’s 
seats are all occupied. Are you ready to pro- 
ceed ?” 

‘The distinguished pleader raised his glasses to 
his eyes, and after a brief survey of the jury box 
made the witty reply: ‘‘ Your Honor, that fel- 
low might do for a judge, but I should hate to 
trust him for a juryman.” 

The good-natured Judge joined heartily in the 
merry laugh that followed, and proved that he 
could take as well as give a joke. 


A GENTLEMAN who has just returned from a 
trip on the Pacific Railway happened to be 
obliged to pass a Sunday in one of the new, un- 
combed towns that have sprung up like magic on 
the line of the road, and to fill up the time went 
in the morning to a public room where religious 
services were held. The preacher sermonized 
on the subject of the devil going into the swine, 
and the swine into the sea, and divided his dis- 
course into the following heads : 

Ist. The text proves that the devil was a 
drover. 

2d. That he was a hog drover. 

3d. That he brought his hogs to a mighty poor 
market. 

And by way of ‘‘ improving” the text told his 
hearers that, though rough frontiers-men, they 
were not exactly porkers; nevertheless, if they 


— 
didn’t mind their eye, the old hog merchant would 
**fetch” them some way or other, and bring ther, 
to the same watery market that is alluded ‘ 
the text—which would be bad for them. 


to in 


In one of the thriving towns of Oswego there 
is a neat cemetery, and among its graves js one 
at the head of which is a. plain slab bearing the 
| following inscription : . 

In Memory or 
The earthly house or tabernacle of 
SARAH A——, 
which fell Sept. 6th, 1847, 
which had been standing 
37 years & 5 months; 
Her Psychology 
was the wife of 
Henry C. H—, 
and daughter of 
Thomas & Mary ——. 
John xi., 26th: 
Believest thou this? 
Yes! Sarah lives. 


Tue vicissitudes of the life of a circuit preach- 
er were touchingly illustrated a few days since in 
the case of a modest young lady, who, on being 
asked where was her native place, replied: “| 
have none; I am the daughter of a Methodist 
minister.” 


A CLEVER writer has said that ‘ the vagaries 
| of habit are a never-ending source of perplexed 
| inquiry.” Especially is this the case in the hab- 
|it most people have of constantly pronouncing 
| words which they themselves neither hear nor 

observe, but which are instantly taken notice of 
| by others. ‘The familiar phrase sinks into our 
| very nature, and, once firmly adopted, is all but 
| ineradicable. Wilkie, the English painter, had 
| a trick of speech of this sort. One day Calcott, 
an intimate friend, said to him: 

**Do you know that every one complains of 
| your continued rea-al-ly ?” 

Wilkie mused a moment, looked at Calcott, 
and drawled out, ‘‘ Do they rea-al-ly ?” 

** You must leave it off.” 

**T will rea-al-ly.” 

** For Heaven’s sake don’t go on repeating it,” 
said Calcott, ‘‘ for it annoys me.” 

Wilkie looked, smiled, and in the most uncon- 
scious manner said, ‘* Rea-al-ly !” 

People who are not geniuses sometimes become 
intolerable to susceptible nerves from some un- 
meaning expletive having grown to their tongue’s 
end, as it were. And there is no phrase too fu- 
tile to serve for every conversational purpose, 
when one once allows the habit to get dominion 
over one’s self. 





In the palmy days of Natchez Judge V-—., 
then a young man, was one of the leading mem- 
bers of the bar. On a certain occasion he had 
risen to address the jury in an important case. 
One of the jurymen was Stephen Kennedy, a 
good man, who could sneeze as no other mortal 
could. Judge V—— had scarcely finished his 
exordium when Kennedy sneezed—sneezed three 
times, and such explosions! There was confu- 
sion in court; the jury were in commotion ; the 
sheriff was convulsed with laughter, and unable 
to call “silence ;” the dogs around the court- 
house commenced barking, and the barking 
spread to the dogs of the village; a pack of 





hounds that were in training, and somewhat 
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used to the horn, howled out as only hounds do 
howl Kennedy, poor fellow, looked scared ; 
certainly his was the only serious face in the 
room. ‘The clerk had gone out to laugh; the 
judge was endeavoring to smooth his own face; 
the bar was all in a titter. Just as the hounds 
had ceased a calf on the green near by bieated ; 
this renewed the uproar. Meanwhile there stood 
Judge V——, noi knowing when the storm 
would lull, or whether to take his seat or not. 
At length, when quiet was restored, and the jury 
had adjusted themselves, and poor Kennedy had 
wiped his face, nose, and eyes on a blue-check- 
ered handkerchief, the orator resumed his argu- 
ment, saying: ‘*Gentlemen of the jury, when I 
commenced addressing you, a short time since, 
[ flattered myself that I was about to make a 
speech that was not to be sneezed at; but I am 
sorry to find that I have been mistaken, for an- 
other such sneeze would ruin me and blow us all 
out of court!” After getting himself, the court, 
and jury in a proper frame of mind, he proceeded 
to finish the argument; but the memory of the 
scene pervaded the minds of those who witnessed 
it long after court had adjourned. 


Tue celebrated Sprague-Craig breach of prom- 
ise case, in Chicago, has elicited from the versi- 
fiers of that bailiwick the following stanzas : 


TO AMANDA. 


Amanda Craig, that gushing girl, 
May now dismiss her scholars, 

Since she has won, from poor old Sprague, 
A hundred thousand dollars. 


TO ELISHA. 


Elysha Spraig, ewe badd old eg, 
Whoo kant spel warth a dern, 

You terned your back to Mandy Kraig, 
And now yer munny’s hern. 

Downe with yer greenbax, lett ’em trott, 
So Mandy Kraig may buy 

A luvver who no tumor's gott, 
Nor weekness of the i. 


Tue Drawer is disposed to give a little aid in 
circulating the card of Messrs. ABBEY, DARRELL, 


and Cuance, of Water Valley, Mississippi, who | 


supplement thereto a notice of ‘*‘ Wanted—a few 


LIVE agents to sell popular Booxs and Mars, | 


for which payment will be received in Rags, 
Beeswax, Brass, old Iron, and Dried Fruit.” 
The main business of the firm, however, is to 
vend sewing and knitting machines, scales, stoves, 
smut machines, cotton-gins, pumps, church-bells, 
oil, and grave-stones ; besides which they do a 
little stroke at life anc fire insurance! 
Nothing like variety. 





As anecdotes of the bishops seem to be finding 
their way into the journals, the following fresh 
one from over sea is submitted. It comes from 
a bishop. 

At the period spoken of there were two Dr. 
John Thomases, whose i=:dividuality was not easi- 
ly distinguished. ‘L.eir resemblances led to 
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**They both have livings in the city.” 

Annoyed, but still seeing a way out of the dif. 
ficulty—‘* Dr. Thomas who is chaplain to the 
king.” 

‘They are both chaplains to the king.” 

Still baffled, but as if to brirg the matter to 
an issue—‘* Dr, Thomas who is a very good 
preacher.” 

i They are both very good preac hers.” 

Deeper and deeper in confusion, but still there 
is a ray of hope, and approaching the disagree- 
able—** Dr. Thomas who squints. Surely there 
can. not be two squinting divines of the same 
name. 

** Yes, they both squint.” 

And Newton adds of these twins, ‘“‘ They both 
were afterward bishops.” " 


Our collection of Juvenalia increases so upon 
our hands that we must classify them. Here are 
a few, illustrative of the odd turn which the re- 
ligious idea sometimes takes in little heads ; 

‘** A far-away cousin of my wife,” writes a Bal- 
timore correspondent, ‘*is now on a visit to us. 
He is a rather bright lad, but ‘ raised’ away back 
in the ‘ piney woods,’ where they ‘ haven't heard 


of Sunday’ yet. Of course his religious notions 
are rather vague, and my wife has taken no little 
pains to instruct him in such things. He was 
| greatly puzzled to find the shops all shut on Sur - 
day. By dint of infinite pains my wife sueceed- 
ed in making him comprehend the reason of this, 
| and he was quite satisfied until he happened to 
observe that the druggist shops were open on the 


| day of rest. 


*** Aunt Susan,’ asked he, ‘ what makes them 


| 
| shops open Sundays ? 


***Oh, these are druggist shops, where they 
| sell medicines. People get sick on Sundays as 
| well as on other days, and must have medicines 


to make them well.’ 


| folks sick ?’ 
*** Certainly.’ 
** “Toes he make ‘em sick Sundays ?” 
*** Certainly he does.’ 


Sunday, Aunt Susan ?’ 


plain the matter to his comprehension.” 


Tue following is sent by another correspond- 


ent: 


‘*Oh, mamma,” said my little boy the other 
day, who had been listening to my conversation 
with a friend, ‘did you say I was born on Sun- 


day ?’ 
“Yes, my child.” 
** Ain't I wicked, mamma ?” 
‘* Why, what makes you ask that?” 


** Ain't I a Sabbath-breaker, for being born 
Sunday? But, mamma, I didn’t mean to; I'm 


sure I didn’t.” 


much laughable confusion. Some one, speaking | Georgia: 


of Dr. Thomas, was asked, 
**Which Dr. Thomas do you mean ?’ 
“Dr. John Thomas.” 
‘They are both named John.” 
‘* Well, then,” the interrogator would pursue, 
“* Dr, Thomas who has a living in the city.” 


’ 





odd questions, and draws funny inferences. 


| ** what are angels ?” 
“They are God’s servants, Nelly.” 


“**Djidn’t you say that it is God who makes 


“<¢Then ain’t he wicked? Don't he work 


“Tt required all my wife's ingenuity to ex- 


THE next anecdote comes from Savannah, 
I have a little four-year-old. niece, who asks 


** Aunt Mary,” inquired she the other day, 


**Oh,” rejoined she, after a pause of deep 
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thought, ‘‘ if the angels is God's servants, they’se 
niggers, ain't they ?” 


Tuose of our readers who have ever passed 
through Chatham Street must have observed the 
enormous boots which stand as signs before the 


shops of certain ambitious disciples of St. Crispin: | 


—Boots whereof it is said in the capital ‘‘ Rich- 
ardsiana”—the best collection of parodies (next 
after the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses”) ever made : 
“What a leg that boot would hold, 
Leg of giant stout and grim; 
Fabled by the bards of old, 
And nowise slim !" 

We were once passing by the biggest of these | 
big boots. Just before us was a man leading a | 
lad of some four years, 

** Johnny,” said the parent, ‘‘do you see that | 
great boot there ?” 

**Oh yes, papa, what a big boot itis! Ain't | 
that God's boot ?” 

The idea was not a very unnatural one. The 
little fellow saw clearly enough that the big boot 
was quite too large for his father’s wear. It had 
neyer occurred to him that a boot could be in- 
tended for any other purpose than to be worn by 
somebody ; and he could not believe that there 
was any being greater than his father, except 
God. 


An English gentleman was on a visit to a 
friend in Oswego, New York, who was blessed 
with two fine little boys of three and four years 
of age, to one of whom he made the tempting 
offer of a pretty white pony, with flowing mane 
and tail, if he would accompany him to Canada. 
Master Charlie considered the offer for a min- | 
ute, and replied : 

** You've got no pony.” 

** Well, I can buy one for you, my little man.” 

**No, you can’t.” 

“Why, Charlie?” 

** Because you've got no money.” 

There was more truth than poetry in this view 
of the case, se the Englishman said: 

** How do you know that ?” 

‘* Because you don’t go to your office, like my 
papa; and if you haven't got any office, how can 
you have any money ?” 

Truly, as John Chinaman says, ‘‘ How can ?” 


**O_p Rose” was the most conceited, crabbed, 
opinionated fellow to be met any where. What 
he didn’t know wasn’t worth knowing, and he 
took it as an insult if any one essayed to give 
him any information. 

At last he fell seriously ill, and was more crab- 
bed and opinionated than ever, It soon became | 
evident that he was near his end; but no one | 
liked to tell him of his condition. A pious old 
neighbor finally took upon himself the solemn 
task. 

“Neighbor Rose,” said he, ‘‘ there is some- 
thing that I feel it my duty to tell you.” 

** You tell me any thing!” snapped Old Rose, 
in great scorn. 

‘* But I must tell you, Mr. Rose, that you are 
dying.” 

** Mind your own business. I guess J know 
what J'm about,” growled the old man, with his 
dying breath. 
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It is ill jesting on solemn subjects, but for a 
long while the neighborhood phrase, equivalent 
to the modern injunction to ‘* dry up,” was uy 
guess J know what J’m about, as Old Rose said 
when he was dying.” 


Durtne the political canvass in Mississippi last 
summer the talented editor of the —— J, mocrat 
took an active part in the speech-making depart- 
ment, and on one occasion was addressing a 
large audience of negroes—men, women, anj 
children—in an old gin-house. Every thing went 


| on swimmingly in the earlier part of his speech 


and the very respectful attention with which his 
remarks were received encouraged the orator to 
mount higher and touch the easily awakened 
emotions of his dusky hearers. The first time 
he rounded off a period with animation one old 


| woman cried out ‘‘ Amen!” at the top of her 


voice, thinking she was hearing asermon. Some- 
what astonished the speaker went on, and grad- 
ually overcome by the importance of his theme 
he ventured another flight, and was greeted from 
all parts of the audience with shouts of ‘ Yes, 
Lord!” ‘Amen, Brudder!” ‘‘ Glory be to God!” 


| and soon the entire house was filled with singing 


and chanting and shouting, in the midst of which 
the speaker made his escape, thoroughly imbued 


| with the idea that he had mistaken his calling, 
; and should have been a missionary to the Freed- 


men, 


Dart JAMIE was a well-known character in 
the city of Edinburgh forty years ago. As his 
sobriquet implies, he was crazy, but the crack in 


| his skull let in sufficient light to enable him to 


run on errands and carry letters for those who 


|might employ him. The poor harmless lad was 


the last victim of the infamous Burke and Hare, 
and it was by his death that the long series of 
murders by those wretches was brought to light. 

One cold winter day Jamie delivered a letter 
to Bailie ——, and waited at the office-door 
while the clerk was preparing a reply. 

‘* Weel, Jamie, my mon,” said the official, 
**how’s a’ wi’ ye?” 

**Na that gude, Bailie; I had an unco bad 


| dream last nicht.” 


** And what might it be about?” queried the 
Bailie, as he stood with his back to the blazing 
hearth, regarding with easy indifference the shiv- 
ering messenger. 

‘* Deed then, Bailie, I just thocht I was in hell.” 

**So! And what sort of a place did you find 
it, laddie ?” 

‘Ou, just like aw ither places; the biggest 
rogues nearest the fire!” 


Ir is well known that Mr. Webster, although 
one of the foremost orators of his time, set a 
comparatively low value upon rhetorical efforts. 
He was at one time on very intimate terms with 
a well-known New York gentleman, now dead, 


| who was often at his house at Marshfield. No- 


ticing this intimacy one of his rural neighbors 
asked him one day, at a moment of familiar in- 
tercourse: ‘* Who is this Mr. , Mr. Web- 
ster ?—is he a great orator?” ‘‘ Great orator!’ 


| he replied, opening his eyes with real or affected 


astonishment. ‘* No, Sir; he soars into the high- 
er regions; he knows how to make money !” 
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